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Makt readers will no doubt be tempted to exclaim on b 
my title; "Rousseau and no end!" The outpoiu- of books on 
Rousseau had indeed in the period immediately preceding the 
war become somewhat portentous.' This preoccupatiou with 
Rousseau is' after all easy to explain. It is his somewhat for- 
midable privilege to represent more fully than any other one 
person a great interoatiooal movement. To attack Rousseau 
or to defend him is most often only a way of attacking or 
defending tliis movement. 

It is from this point of view at all events that the present 
work is conceived. I have not undertaken a systematic study 
of Rousseau's life and doctrines. The appearance of his name 
in my title is justified, if at all, simply because he comes at a 
fairly early stage in the international movement the rise and 
growth of which I am tracing, and has on the whole supplied 
me with the most significant illustrations of it. I have already 
put fortii certain views regarding this movement in three pre- 
vious volumes.' Though each one of these volumes attempts 
to do justice to a particular topic, it is at the same time in- 
tended to be a link in a continuous argument. I hope that I 
may be allowed to speak here with some frankness of the main 
trend of this argument both on its negative and on its positive, 
or constructive, side. 

Perhaps the best key to both'sides of my argument is found 

• See, for example, in vol. ii of the AnruUes dt la SoeifU Jean-Jaajuet 
RouHMu the bibliognphy (pp. 87-276) for 19)2 — the year of the biocn- 
ten&ry. 

* lAltntwrt and the Ameriean CdUge (IMS); The New LatAom (19U1| 
Tha MtttUn qf Modem Frmeii Cntidtm (1912). 
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INTRODUCTION 

in the luies of KmeraoB I have taken as epigraph for " Litera- 
ture and the American College": 

There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled, — 

L)iw [or man, and law for thing; 

The last buildB town and Seet, 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man uoldiig. 

On it« n^^tive side my argument is directed against this undue 
eniphaeifi on the" lawfor thing," against the attempt to erect on 
naturalistic (oundaUonB a complete philosophy of life. I define 
two main forms of naturalism — on the one hand, utilitarian 
and BcientiEic and, on the other, emotional naturalism. The 
type of romanticism I am studying is inseparably bound up 
with emotional naturalism. 

This type of romanticism encouraged by the naturalistic 
movement b only one of three main types I distinguish and I 
am dealing for the most part with only one aspect of it. But 
even when thus circumscribed the subject can scarcely be said 
to lack import Alice; for if I am right in my conviction as to the 
unsoimdoess of a Rousaeauistic philosophy of life, it follows 
that the total tendency of the Occident at present is away from 
rather than towards civilization. 

On the positive side, my argument aims to reaasert the " law 
for man," and ita special discipline against the various forms 
of naturalistic excess. At the very mention of the word disci- 
pline I shall be set down in certain quarters as reactionary. But 
doea it necessarily follow from a plea for the human law that 
one is a reactionary or in general a traditionalist? An American 
writer of distinction was once beard to remark that he saw in 
the world to-day but two classes of persons, — the mosabacks 
and the mountebanks, and that for his part he preferred to be 
a mossback. One should think twice before thus consenting to 
seem a mere relic of the past. The ineffable smartness of our 
young radicals is due to the conviction that, whatever else 
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they may be, they are the very pink of modernity. Before 
sharing their conviction it might be well to do a httle prelimi- 
nary defining of such terms as modem and the modern spirit. 
It may then turn out that the true difficulty with our young 
radicals is not that they are too modern but that they are not 
modem enough. For, though the word modem is often and no 
doubt inevitably used to describe the more recent or the moat 
recent thing, this is not its sole U6C. It is not in this sense alone 
that the word is used by writers like Goethe and Sainte-Beuve 
and Renan and Arnold. What nil these writers mean by the 
; modem spirit ia the positive and critical spirit, the spirit that 
refuses to take things on authority. This is what Renan means, 

I for example, when he calls Petrarch the "founder of the mod- 
em spirit in ht«rature," or Arnold when he explains why the 
Greeks of the great period seem more modem to us than the 
men of the Middle Ages,' 

Now what I have myself tried to do [is to be thoroughly 
modem in this sense. I hold that one should not only welcome 
the efforts of the man of science at his best to put the natural 
bw on a positive and critical basis, but that one should strive 
to emulate him in one's dealings with the human law; and so 
become a complete positivist. My main objection to the move- 
"■ ment I am studying is that it has failed to produce complete 
positivists. Instead of facing honestly the emergency created 
by its break with the past the leaders of this movement have 
iodined to deny the duality of human nature, and then sought 
to dissimulate this mutilation of man under a mass of intellec- 
tual and emotional sophistry. The proper procedure in refuting 
these iiuximplote positiviste is not to appeal to some dogma or 
outer authority but rather to turn against them their own prin- 
ciples. Thus Diderot, a notable example of the incomplete 
poativist and « chief source of naturalistic tendency, says 
that "everything is experimental in naan." Now the word 
experimental has somewhat narrowed in meaning since the 
■ See hii (Mord addrcas On the Modem Element in tilerahiTt. 
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time of Diderot. If one takes the saying to mean that eveiy* 
thing in man is a matter uf experience one should accept it 
unreservedly and then plant oneself firmly on the facts of 
experience that Diderot and other incomplete positivists have 
refusetl to recognize. 

The man who plants himself, not on outer authority but on 
experience, is an individualist. To be modem in the sense I 
have defined is not only to be positive and critical, but also 
— and this from the time of Petrarch — to be individualistic. 
The establishment of a soimd type of individualism is indeed 
the specifically modern problem. It is right here that the failure 
of the incomplete positivist, the man who is positive only 
according to the natural law, is most conspicuous. What pre- 
vails in the region of the natural law is endless change and 
relativity; therefore the naturalistic positivist attacks all the 
traditional creeds and dogmas for the very reason that they 
aspire to fixity. Now all the ethical values of civilization have 
been associated with these fixed beliefs; and so it has come to 
pass that with their undermining by naturalism the ethical 
values themselves are in danger of being swept away in the 
everlasting flux. Because the individual who views life posi- 
tively must give up unvarying creeds and dogmas "anterior, 
exterior, and superior" to himself, it has been assumed that he 
must also give up standards. For standards imply an element 
of oneness somewhere, with reference to which it is possible to 
measure the mere manifoldness and change. The naturalistic 
individualist, however, refuses to recognize any such element of 
oneness. His own private and personal self is to be the measure 
I of all things and this measure itself, he adds, is constantly 
changing. But to stop at this stage is to be satisfied with the 
most dai^erous of half-truths. Thus Bergson's assertion that 
"life is a perpetual gushing forth of novelties" is in itself only 
a dangerous half-truth of this kind. Tlie constant element in Ufo 
is, no less than the clement of novelty and change, a matter of 
observation and experience. As the French have it, the more lifo 
s the more it is the same thing. 
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If, tfaen, one ie to be a Round individualist, an individualist 
with human standards — sad in an age like this that has cut 
loose from its tra<litioiial moorings, the very survival of tivili- 
zation would eeem to hinge on its power to produce such a 
type of individualist — one must grapple with what Plato 
terms tlie problem of the One and the Many. My own solution 
of this problem, it may 1« well to point out, is not purely 
Platonic. Because one can perceive immediately an element of 
unity in things, it does not follow that one is justified in estab- 
lishing a world^of essences or entities or "ideas" above the 
flux. To do this is to fall away from a positive and critical into a 
more or less speculative attitude ; it is to risk setting up a meta- 
physic of the One. Those who put exclusive emphasis on the 
element of change in things are in no leas ob^u-s danger of 
falling away from the positive and critical attitude into a meta- 
physic of the Many.' This for example is the error one finds 
in the contemporary thinkers who seem to have the cry, think- 
ers like James and Bei^^n and Dewey and Croce. They are 
very far from satisfying the requirements of a complete positiv- 
ism; they are seeking rather to build up their own intoxication 
witli tie element of change into a complete view of life, and so 
are tumii^ their backs on one whole side of experience in a way 
that often reminds one of the ancient Greek sophists. The 
history of philosophy since the Greeks is to a great extent the 
history of the clashes of the metaphysicians of the One and the 
metaphysicians of the Many. In the eyes of the complete pori^ 
tivist this history therefore reduces itself largely to a moftj 
etrous logomachy. 

Life does not give here an element of oneness and there an 
element of change. It gives a oTiemss that is always dianging. 
The oneness and tJie change are inseparable. Now if what is 
stable and permanent ia felt as real, the side of life that is 
always slipping over into something else or vanishing away 
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entirely is, as every Bttidcnt of psychology knows, asKOciated 
rather with the feeUBg of illusioo. If a man attends solely to 
this side of life he will finally come, Uke Leconte de Lisle, 
to look upon it as a " torrent of mobile chimeras." as an "end- 
less whirl of vain appearances." To admit that the oneness 
of life and the change are inseparable is therefore to admit 
that such reabty as man can know positively is inextricably 
mixed up with illusion. Moreover man does not observe the 
oneness that is always changing from the outside; he is a part 
of the process, he is himself a oneness that is always chan^g. 
Though imperceptible at any particular moment, the continu- 
ous change that is going on leads to differences — those, let us 
say, between a'human individual at the age of six weeks and the 
same individual at the age of seventy — which are sufficiently 
striking: and Gnally this human oncnese that is always chang- 
ing seems to vanish away entirely. From all this it follows that 
an enormous element of illusion — and this is a truth the East ' 
has always accepted more readily than the West — enters into 
the idea of personality itself. If the critical spirit is once al- 
lowed to have its way, it will not rest content until it haa 
dissolved life into a mist of illusion. Perhaps the most positive 
and critical account of naan in modem Uterature is that of 
Shakespeare: 

We are such stuff , 

As drcama arc made on, and our little life 1/ 

Is rounded wiUi a sleep. ' 

But, though strictly considered, life is but a web of iUusioa 
and a dream within a dream, it is a dream that needs to be 
managed with the utmost discretion, if it is not to turn into 
a nightmare. In other words, however much life may mock the 
metaphysician, the problem of conduct remains. There is al- 
ways the unity St the heart of the change; it is possible, how- 
ever, to get at this real and abiding element and so at the 
standards with reference to which the dream of life may be 
rightly managed only through a veil of illusion. The problem of 
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the One and the Many, the ultimate problem ot ttiought, can 
therefore be solved only by a right use of illusion. In close 
relation to illuaioo and the questions that arise in connection 
with it is ^I that we have come to sum up in the word ima^- 
□ation. The use of this word, at least in anything like ita present 
extension, is, one should note, comparatively recent. Whole 
nations and periods of the past can scarcely be said to have 
had any word corresponding to imagination in this extended 
sense. Yet the thinkers of the past have treated, at times pro- 
foundly, under the head of fiction or illusiou the questions that 
we should treat under the head of ima^nation. ' In the "Mas- 
tars of Modem French Criticism" I was above all preoccupied 
with tlie problem of the One and the Many and the failure of 
the nineteenth century to deal with it adequately. My effort 
in thia present work is to show that this failure can be retrieved 
only by a deeper insight into the imagination and its all-im- 
portant r61e in both literature and life. Man is cut off from 
immediate contact with anything abiding and therefore worthy 
to he called real, and condemned to live in an element of fiction 
or illuaion, but he may, I have tried to show, lay hold with the 
aid of the imapnation on the element of oneness that is inex- 
tricably blended with the manifoldness and change and to just 
that extent may build up a sound model for imitation. One tends 
to be an individualist with true standards, to put the matter 
aomewbat differently, only in so far as one understands the 
rebtion between appearance and reality — what the philoso- 

« In his World as Imaginatwm (1916) E. D. Fawpelt, thouRh ultra- 
romantic ftnd unorienlal in his point of view, deals vrith a problem tiOtX 
has tthr&ys bwn tbc special prporcupatioo of the Hindu. A Hindu, how* 
ever, would have entitled a Bimitar volume The World at lUuHon (m&yS). 
Aristotle hai; much to «ay of fiction in hi& Poetic* but does not even libs the 
word itnagiiiation (^orrotf (a). Id the Paychotoj/!/, where he diaciisses the im- 
atciiutlioa, he aesigns not to it^ but to mind or reason the active and ore- 
' athnj rAly (nii rwirrm^). It ii especially the notion of the matiM imHgi- 
Dalion that is recent. The eatliest example of the phrase that t have noted 
in Preoeb ii in Rouweau's description of his orotic reveries at the Ilenni' 
tagi iCwfeMwm, Livre ix). 
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phers call the epistcmological problem. This problem, though 
it cannot be solved abstractly and metaphysically, can be solved 
practii'^y and in terms of actual conduct. Inasmuch &a mod- 
ern philosophy has failed to work out any such solution, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that modern philosophy is bank- 
rupt, not merely from Kant, but from Descartes. 

The supreme maxim of the ethical positivist is: By their 
fruits shall ye know them. If I object to a romantic philosophy 
it 18 becaiue I do not like its fruits. I infer from its fruits that 
this philosophy bas made a wrong use of illusion. "All those 
who took the romantic promises at their face value," says 
Boui^t, "rolled in abysses of despair and ennui." ' If any one 
still holds, as many of the older romanticists held, that it is a 
distinguished thing to roll in abysses of despair and ennui, he 
should read me no further. He will have no sympathy with my 
point of view. If any one, on the other hand, accepts my cri- 
terion but denies that Rousseauistic living has such fruits, it has 
. been my aim so to accumulate evidence that he will be con- 
fronted with the task of refuting not a set of theories but a body 
of facta. My whole method, let me repeat, is experimental, or 
it might be less ambiguous to say if the word were a fortunate 
one, experiential. The illustrationg I have given of any particu- 
lar aspect of the movement are usually only a small fraction 
of those I have collected — themselves no doubt only a fraction 
of the illustrations that might be collected from printed 
sources. M. Maigron's investigation * into the fruits of romantic 
living suggests the large additions that might be made to these 
printed sources from manuscript material. 

My method indeed is open in one respect to grave misunder- 
stAnding. From the fact that I am constantly citing passages 
from this or that author and condemning the tendency for 
which these pa-ssagos stand, the reader will perhaps be led to 
infer a total condemnation of the authors so quoted. But the 
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r inference may be very incorrect. I am not trying to give rounded 
estimates of individuals — delightful and legitimate as that 
^fpe of criticism is — but to trace main currenta as a part of my 
eearch for a 8ct of principles to oppose to naturalism. I call 
attention for example to the Kousseauistic and primitivistic 
elements in Wordsworth but do not assert that this is the whole 
truth about Wordsworth. One's views as to the philosophical 
value of Rousseauism must, however, weigh heavily in a total 
judgment of Wordsworth. Criticism is such a difficult art 
* because one must not only have principles but must apply 
them flexibly and intuitively. No one would accuse criticism at 
1 present of lackii^ flexibility. It has grown so flexible in fact as 

■1 to become invertebrate. One of my' reasons for practicing the 
present type of criticism, is the conviction that because of a 
lack of principles the type of criticism that aims at rounded 
estimates of individuals is rapidly ceasing t« have any meaning. 
I should add that if I had attempted rounded estimates 
they would often have been more favorable than might be 
gathered from my comments here and elsewhere on the roman- 
tic leaders. One is justified in teaning towards seventy in the 
laying down of principles, but should nearly always incline to 
^^ indulgence in the apphcation of them. In a sense one may say 
^K I with Goethe that the excellencies are of the individual, the 
^H defects of the age. It is'especially needful to recall distinctions 
^W of this kind in the case of Rousseau himself and my treatment 
of him. M. Lanaon has dwelt on the strange duality of Rous- 
seau's nature. "The writor," he says, "is a poor dreamy crea- 
ture who approaches action only with alarm and with every 
manner of precaution, and who understands the applications 
of his boldest doctrines in a way to reassure conservatives and 
satisfy opportunists. But the work for its part detaches itself 
from the author, lives its independent life, and, heavily charged 
ftilh revolutionary explosives which neutralize the moderate 
and conciliatory elements Rousseau has put into it for his own 
eatisfaotioD, it_exasperateB and inspires revolt and fires entfau- 
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siBsms and inHaies hatreds; it is the mother of violence, the 
Bource of all that is uncompromising, it launches the simple 
Bouls who give themselves up to its strange virtue upon the 
desperate quest of the absolute, an absolute to be realized 
now by anarchy and now by social despotism." ' I am inclined 
to discover in the Rousseau who, according to M. Lanson, is 
merely timorous, a great deal of shrewdness and at times some- 
thing even better than shrewdness. The question is not perhaps 
very important, for M. Lanson is surely right in affirming that 
the Rousseau who has moved the world — and that for reasons 
I shall try to make plain — is Rousseau the extremist and foe 
of compromise; and so it is to this Rousseau that as a student 
of main tendencies 1 devote almost exclusive attention. I am 
not, however, seeking to make a scapegoat even of the radical 
I and revalutJooary Rousseau. One of my chief objections, indeed, 
'to Rousseauism, as will appear ia the following pages, is that 
it encoiu^ges the making of scap^oats. 

If I am opposed to Rousseauism because of its fruits in 
experience, I try to put what I have to offer as a substitute on 
the same positive basis. Now experience is of many degrees: 
first of all one's purely personal experience, an inEnitesimal 
fragment; and then the experience of one's immediate circle, 
of one's time and country, of the near past and so on in wideo- 
iog circles. The past which as dogma the ethical positivist re- 
■ jects, aa experience be not only admits but welcomes. He can 
DO more dispense with it indeed than the naturalistic positiv- 
ist can dispense with bis laboratory. He insists moreover on 
iDcluding the r^noter past in his survey. Perhaps the most 
pernicious of all the conceits fostered by the type of progress we 
owe to science is the conceit that we have outgrown this older 
experience. One should endeavor, as Goethe says, to oppose to 
the aberrations of the hour, the masses of universal history. 
There are special reasons just now why this background to 
whicli one appeals should not be merely Occidental. An increas- 
I Annakt 4e la SocUU JtWi^ae(iuet Soius&M, vm, 30-31. 
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kterial contact betwepn the Occident and the Far East w 
We should be enlightened by this time aa to the perils 
contact between men and bodies of men who have 
T understanding. Quite apart from this consideration 
the experience of the Far East completes and confirms in it 
nioet interesting way that of the Occident. We can scarcely 
afford to neglect it if we hope to work out a truly ecumenical 
wisdom t« oppose to the siniater one-eidedness of our current 
naturslism. Now the ethical experience of the Far East may 
be summed up for practical purposes in the teachii^ and 
influence of two men, Confucius find Buddha.' To know the 
Buddliistiu and Confucian teachings in their true spirit is to 
know wliat is best and most representative in the ethical experi- 
ence of about half the human race for over seventy Kcnerations. 
A. study of Buddiia and Confucius suggests, as does a study 
of the great teachers of the Occident, that under its bewilder- 
ing surface variety human experience falls after all into a few 
main categories. I myself am fond of distinguishing three levels 
on which a man may experience life — the naturalistic, the 
humanistic, and the religious. Tested by its fruits Buddhism 
at its beet confirms Christianity. Submitted to the same test 
Confucianism falls in with the teaching of Aristotle and in 
general with that of all those who from the Greeks down have 
proclaimed decorum and the law of measure. This is so obvi- 
ously true that Coofuciue has been called the Aristotle of the 
East. Not only has the Far East had in Buddhism a great 
reli^oua movement and in Confucianism a great humanistic 
movement, it has also had in early Taoism * a movement that 
in its attempts to work out naturalistic equivalents of human- 
istic or religious insight, offers almost startling analogies to 
the movement I am here studying. 

■ I iliould perhaps say that in the ease of Buddha I bare been &b]e (o 
MOBult the original P^ docuroeoU. In the cose of Confucius and the 
Gamm 1 have had to depend oa traoBlatiooa. 

* See appendix on Chinese primitivistn. 
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Thus both East and West have not only bad great religious 
and bmnsoiatic disciphnes which when tested by their fruits 
confirm one another, bearing witness to the element of one- 
ness, the constant element in human experience, but these 
disciplines have at ^times been conceived in a very positive 
spirit. Confucius indeed, though a moral realist, can scarcely 
be called a positivist; he aimed rather to attach men to the past 
by links of steel. He reminds us in this as in some other ways 
of the last of the great Tories in the Occident, Dr. Johnson. 
Buddha on the other band was an individualist. He wished 
men to rest their belief neither on his authority ' nor on that 
of tradition.* No one has ever made a more serious effort to 
put religion on a positive and critical basis. It is only proper 
that I acknowledge my indebtedness to the great Hindu pos- 
itivist: my treatment of the problem of the One and the Many, 
for example, is nearer to Buddha than to Plato. Yet even if the 
general thesis be granted that it is desirable to put the "law 
for man" on a positive and critical basis, the question remains 
whether the more crying need just now is for positive and 
critical humanism or for positive and critical religion. I have 
discussed this delicate and difficult question more fully in my 
lafit chapter, but may give at least one reason here for inclining 
to the humanistic solution. 1 have been struck in my study of 
/ the past by the endless self-deception to which man is subject 
when he tries to pass too abruptly from the naturalistic to the 
reb'gious level. The world, it is hard to avoid concluding, would 
have been a better place if more persons had made sure they 
were human before setting out to be superhuman; and this 
consideration would seem to apply with special force to a gen- 
eration like the present that is wallowing in the trough of 
naturaliam. After all to be a good humiinist is merely to be 

I Sm, for enmple, Majihitmi (PUi Text Society), i, 265. Later Bud- 
dhiam, especially M^&y&na Buddhism, fell sway from the positive and 
oriticKl spirit o( the founder into mythology and tDetaphyura. 

' Buddha expressed on many occasions hia disdain for the Veda», the 
gtcttt traditional authority of the Hindus. 
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'S moderate and eensible and decent. It is much easier fm* s man 
to deceive himself and others regarding his supernatural Ughts 
than it is regarding the degree to which he is moderate and 
Bensible and decent. 

The past is not without examples of a positive and critical 
humanism. I have already mentioned Aristotle. If by his 
emphasis on the mediatory virtues he reminds one of Con- 
fucius, by his positive method and intensely analytical temper 
he reminds one rather of Buddha. When Aristotle rises to the 
rehgious level and discourses of the "life of vision" he is very 
Buddhistic. When Buddha for his part turns from the religious 
life to the duties of the layman he is purely Aristotelian. 
Aristotle also deals positively with the natural law. He is 
[ indeed a complete positivist, and not, like the man of the 
^nineteenth century, positive according to the natural law alone. 
The Aristotle that should specially concern us, however, is the 
positive and critical humanist — the Aristotle, let ua say, of 
the "Ethics" and "Politics" and "Poetics." Just as I have 
oUIed tbe point of view of the scientific and utilitarian natural- 
ist Baconian,' and that of the emotional naturalist Rousseau- 
istic, 80 I would term the point of view that I am myself seeking 
to develop Aristotelian. Aristotle has laid down once for all the 
principle that should guide the ethical positivist. "Truth," he 
says, ' ' in matters of moral action is judged from facts and from 
actual life. ... So what we should do is to examine the pre- 
ceding statements {of Solon and other wise men] by referring 
them to facts and to actual life, and when they harmonise 
witl) facts we may accept them, when they are at variance 
with them conceive of them as mere theories." ' 

It is in this sense alone that I aspire to be called an Aristote- 
lian; for one risks certain misunderstondinp in using the name 
of Aristotle.* The authority of this great po.'iitivist has been 

* 1 hav« explained the reasone for giving thU place to Bacon in clmpter 
n of IMaohtTe and the Ammean College. 

* Elk. f/ie., 1179 n. 

! I scaroely need remind the reader that the extant Ahetot«lian writines 
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invoked inDumemble times throughout the ag«s as a eubstitutfi 
for direct observation. Aristotle was not only the prop and 
mainstay of dogma for centuries during the Middle Ages, but 
dogmatic Aristotelianism survived to no email extent, espe- 
cially in literature, throughout the neo-classical period. It was 
no doubt natural enough that the champions of the modem 
spirit should have rejected Aristotle along with the traditional 
order of which he bad been made a support. Yet if they had 
been more modem they might have seen in him rather a chief 
precursor. They might have learned from him how to have 
Btandards and at the same time not be immured in dogma. 
As it is, those who call themselves modem have come to adopt 
a purely exploratory attitude towards life. "On desperate seas 
long wont to roam," they have lost more and xoore the sense of 
what is normal and central in human experience. But to get 
away from what is normal and central is to get away from wis- 
dom. My whole argument on the n^^tive side, if I may ves- 
ture on a &nal summing up, is that the naturaltetic movement 
in the midst of which we are still living had from the start this 
taint of eccentricity. I have tried to show in detail the nature 
of the aberration. As for the results, they arc being written 
large in disastrous events. On )to constmctive side, my argu- 
ment, if it makes any appeal at all, will be to those for whom 
the symbols through which the past has received its wisdom 
have become incredible, and who, seeing at the same time that 
the break with the past that took place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was on imsound lines, hold that the remedy for the partial 
pofiitivism that is the source of this imsoundness, is a more 
complete positivism. Nothing is more perilous than to be only 

which haw repelled so maay by their form were atinw>t certaiQly not 
meant (or publication. For the problems raised by these writings as well 
M for the myst«ry in the method of their early trnnsmisaion sec R. Shute, 
UUIory of Uir AriitoUlian WriHngii (1888). The writings which Aristotle 
prepared for piibllcatiiin and which Cicero dcscribea as a " i;oldeD Rtream 
of q>ei!ch" (Aeud. ii, 38. 119) have, with the possible eiceptloD of the 
recently racovered Coiutiiution oj AUietta, been toet. 
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half critical. This is to risk being the wrong type of iudiv-idual- 
I \i9t — the tndividualiBt who haa repudiatf^d outer control with- 
out achieving inner control. "People mean nowadays by a 
philosopher," says Rivarol, "not the man who learns the great 
Ut art of mastering bis passions or adding to his insight, but the 
' ^ man who has cast off prejudices without acquiring virtues." 
That view of philosophy has aot ceased to be popular. The 
whole modeni experiment is threatened with breakdown 
simply because it haa not been sufficiently modern. One should 
therefore not rest content until one has. with the aid of the 
secular experience of both the Elast and the West, worked out 
a point of view bo modern that, compared with it, that of our 
young radicals will seem antediluvian. 
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ROUSSEAU 
AND ROMANTICISM 

CHAPTER I 

THE TERMS CLASSIC AND ROMANTIC 

The words classic and romantic, we are often told, can-" 
not be defined at all, and even if they could be defined, 
some would add, we should not be much profited. But 
this inability or unwillingness to define may itself turn 
out to be only one aspect of a movement that from Rous- 
— Beau to Bergson has sought to discredit the analytical 
intellect — what Wordsworth calls "the false secondary 
power by which we multiply distinctions." However, 
those who are with Socrates ratlier than with Rousseau 
or Wordsworth in this matter, will insist on the impor- 
tance of definition, especially in a chaotic 'exa like the 
present; for nothing is more characteristic of such an 
era than its irresponsible use of general terms. Now to 
measure up to the Socratic standard, a definition must 
not be abstract and metaphysical, but experimental; 
it must not, that is, reflect our opinion of what a word 
should mean, but what it actually has meant. Mathe- 
maticians may be free at times to frame their own defi- 
nitions, but in the case of words like classic and romantic, 
that have been used innimierable times, and used not in 
one but io many countries, such a method is inadmissible. 
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Ods must keep one's eye on actual usage. One should 
indeed allow for a certain amount of freaklshness in this 
usage. Beaumarchais, for example, makes classic synony- 
mous with barbaric' One may disregard an occasional 
aberration of this kind, but if one can find only confusion 
and inconsistency in all the main uses of words Uke 
classic and nimantic, the only procedure for those who 
speak or write in order to be understood is to banish the 
words from their vocabulary. 

Now to define in a Socratic way two things are neces- 
' sary: one must learn to see a common element in things 
that arc apparently different and also to discriminate 
between things that are apparently similar. A Newton, 
to take the familiar instance of the former process, saw 
a common element in the fall of an apple and the motion 
of a planet; and one may perhaps without being a Uter- 
ary Newton discover a common element in all the main 
uses of the word romantic as well as in all the main 
uaes of the word classic; though some of the things to 
which the word romantic in particular has been applied 
seem, it must be admitted, at least as far apart as the fall 
of on apple and the motion of a planet. The first step is 
to perceive the something that connects two or more of 
these things apparently so diverse, and then it may be 
found necessar>' to refer this unifying trait itself back 
to Bomething still more general, and so on until we ar- 
rive, not indeed at anything absolute — the absolute 
will always elude us — but at what Goethe calls the 
original or underlying phenomenon (Urphdnomen). 
A fruitful source of false definition i^ to take as primary 
in a more or less closely allied group of facts what is 

• Sec his Emai surle genre dramatigiit airievx. 
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' actually secondary — for ejcample, to fix upon the re- 
txini to the Middle Ages as the central fact in roman- 
ticism, whereas this return is only symptomatic; it is 
ver>' far from being the original phenomenon. Con- 
fused and incomplete definitions of romanticism have 
indeed just that origin — they seek to put at the cen- 
tre something that though romantic is not central but 
peripheral, and so the whole subject is thrown out of 
perspective. 

My plan then is to determine to the best of my abil- 
ity, in connection with a brief historical survey, the com- 
mon element in the various uses of the words classic and 
romantic; and then, having thus disposed of the similar- 
ities, to turn to the second part of the art of defining and 
deal, also historically, with the differences. For my sub- 
ject is not romanticism in general, but only a particular 
type of romanticism, and this type of romanticism needs 
to be seen as a recoil, not from classicism in general, but 
from a particular type of classicism. 

I 
Hie word romantic when traced historically is found 
to fo back to the old French roman of which still older 
forms are romans and romanl. These and similar forma- 
tions derive ultimately from the mediaval Latin adverb 
romanice. Roman and Uke words meant ori^nally the 
various vernaculars derived from Latin, just as the 
French still speak of these vernaculars as les langues to- 
maiwa; and then the word roman came to be applied to 
tales written in the various vernaculars, especially in 
old Ftench. Now with what featiu^ of these tales 
were people most struck? The reply to this question 
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i8 found in a passage of a fifteenth-century Latin manu- 
script: ' "From the reading of certain romantics, that is, 
books of poetry composed in French on military deeds 
which are for the most part fictitioas." ^ Here the term 
romantic is apphed to books that we should still call 
romantic and for the very same reason, namely, because 
of the predominance in these books of the element of 
fiction over reality. 

In general a thing is romantic when, as Aristotle 
would say, it is wonderful rather than probable; in 
other words, when it violates the nonnal sequence of 
cause and effect in favor of adventure. Here is the fun- 
damental contrast between the words classic and ro- 
mantic which meets us at the outset and in some form 
or other persists in all the uses of the word down to the 
present day. A thing is romantic when it is strange, un- 
expected, intense, superlative, extreme, unique,' etc. A 
thing is classical, on the other hand, when it is not unique, 
but representative of a class. In this sense medical men 
may speak correctly of a classic case of typhoid fever, or 
a classic case of hysteria. One is even justified in speak- 
ing of a classic example of romanticism. By an easy ex- 
tension of meaning a thing is classical when it belongs 
to a high class or to the best class. 

' Quoted in Grimm's Diplioiuiry. 

* Ex leFtione quonuidam ruinnntiForuiD, i.e. libronin Mtmpositomni in 
Kallico poeticorum dc gratis militaribuR, in quibua maxima para fabulosa 
est. 

e ofCo- 

a wild dedica-tioD of youreelvee 
To unpstib'd waters, undream'd shores. 
1^ "w3d dedication" is, it should be noted, looked upon by CamiUo 
with ^afavor. 
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TTie type of romanticism referred to in the fifteenth- 
century manuscript was, it will be observed, the spon- 
taneous product of the popular imagination of the Middle 
Ages. Wfi may go finther and say that the uncultivated 
human imagination in all times and places is romantic in 
the same way. It hungers for the thrilling and the marvel- 
lous and is, in short, incurably melodramatic. All students 
of the past know how, when the popular imagination is 
left free to work on actual historical characters and 
events, it quickly introduces into these characters and 
events the themes of universal folk-lore, and makes a 
ruthless sacrifice of reality to the love of melodramatic 
inirprise. For example, the original nucleus of historical 
fact has almost disappeared in the lurid melodramatic 
tale "Les quatre fiLs Aymon," which has continued, as 
presented in the "Biblioth^que Bleue," to appeal to the 
French peasant down to our own times. Those who look 
with alarm on recent attacks upon romanticism should 
therefore be comforted. Atl children, nearly all women 
and the vast majority of men always have been, are and 
pnibftbly always will be ronuintic. This is true even of a 
classical period hke the second half of the seventeenth 
century in France. Boileau is supposed to have killed the 
vogue of the interminable romances of the early sev- 
enteenth century which themselves continue the spirit 
of the mediaeval romances. But recent investigations 
have shown that the vogue of these romances continued 
until well on into the eighteenth century. They influ- 
enced the imagination of Rousseau, the great modern 
romancer. 

But to return to the history of the word romantic. 
The first printed examples of the word in any modern 
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tongue are, it would ecem, to be found in English. The 
Oxford Dictionary cites the following from F. Greville's 
"life of Sidney" (written before 1628, published in 
1652): "Doe not his Arcadian romantics live after him?" 
— meaning apparently ideas or features suggestive of 
romance. Of extreme Interest is the use of the word in 
EveljTi's "Diary" (3 August, 16M): "Were Sir Guy's 
grot improved as it might be, it were capable of being 
made a most romantic and pleasant place." The word is 
not only used in a favorable sense, but it is applied to 
nature; and it is this use of the word in connection with 
oiiter nature that French and German literatures are 
going to derive later from England. Among the early 
English uses of the word romantic may be noted: "There 
happened this extraordinary case — one of the most 
romantique that ever I heard in my life and could not 
have believed," • etc. "Most other authors that I ever 
read either have wild romantic tales wherein they str^n 
Ix>ve and Honor to that ridiculous height that it becomes 
burlesque," ' etc. The word becomes fairly common by 
the year 1700 and thousands of examples could be col- 
lected from EngUsh writers in the eighteenth century. 
Here are two early eighteenth-century instances: 

"The gentlem&D I am married to made love to me in rapture but 
it was tbe rapture of a Christian and a man of Honor, not a romantJC 
hero or a whining coxcomb," ' 

Whether the charmer einner it or s^nt it 
If folJy grow TOmantick I must paint it.* 

> Pepya's Diary. 13 June, 1666. 

* Thomas Shadwell, Preface to the SuUen Lovert, 1668. 
' Speelator. 142, by 8t«ele. 

• Pope, 2il Epistle, Uf Uu; ChariKlcr iff Women. 
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The early French and German uses of the word roman- 
tic seem to derive from England. One important point is 
to be noted as to France. Before using the word rinnan- 
H^te the French used tlie word romanesque in the sense 
of wild, unusual, adventurous — especially in matters 
of sentiment, and they have continued to employ roman- 
aque alongside romantique, which is now practically used 
only of the romantic school. A great deal of confusion 
is thus avoided into which we fall in English from having 
only the one word romantic, which must do duty for both 
rcrmantigue and romanesque. An example of Tomantique 
is found in French as early as 1675; ' but the word owed 
its vogue practically to the anglomania that set in about 
the middle of the eighteenth centm-y. The first very in- 
fluential French example of the word is appropriately 
found in Rousseau in the Fifth Promenade (1777) : "The 
shores of the Lake of Bienne are more wild and romantic 
than those of the Lake of Geneva." The word romantique 
was faahionable in France especially as applied to scenery 
from about the year 1785, but without any thought as 
yet of applying it to a literary school. 

In Germany the word romaniisch as an equivalent of 
the French romanesque and modem German romanhafl, 
appears at the end of the seventeenth century and plainly 
as a borrowing from the French. Heidigger, a Swiss, used 
it eeveral times in his "Mythoscopia romantica," " an 
attack on romances and the wild and vain imaginings 
they engender. According to Heidigger the only resource 
against romanticism in this sense is religion. Id Germany 

> Cf. ifaPM d'kUL liU., xvin, 440. For the Eariy French history of the 
won), BM also the tuttclc Rmnanliipte by A. Frangoia in Annaiet dt la Soc 
J.-J. Boutteau, v, 199-236. 

■ Tint edition, 1698; socond editioa, 1732. 
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as in France the association of romantic with natural 
scenery comes from England, especially from the imita- 
tions and translations of Thomson's "Seasons." 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the in- 
creasingly favorable use of words like Gothic and en- 
tbuaastic as well as the emergence of words Uke senti- 
mental and picturesque are among the symptoms of a 
new movement, and the fortunes of the word romantic 
were more or less bound up with this movement. Still, 
apart from its apphcation to natural scenery, the word 
is as yet far from having acquired a favorable connota- 
tion if we are to believe an essay by John Foster on the 
"Application of the Epithet Romantic" (1805). Foster's 
point of view is not unlike that of Heidigger. Romantic, 
he says, had come to be used as a terni of vague abuse, 
whereas it can be used rightly only of the ascendency of 
imagination over judgment, and is therefore synonymous 
with such words as wild, visionary, extravagant. "A man 
possessing so strong a judgment and so subordinate a 
fancy as Dean Swift would hardly have been made 
romantic ... if he had studied all the books in Don 
Quixote's library." It is not. Foster admits, a sign of 
high endowment for a youth to be too coldly judicial, too 
deaf to the blandishments nf imaginative illusion. Yet 
in general a man should strive to bring his imagination 
xmder the control of sound reason. But how is it possible 
thus to prevail against the deceits of fancy? Right know- 
ing, he asserts very un-Socratically, is not enough to 
ensure right doing. At this point Foster changes from 
the tone of a literary essay to that of a sermon, and, 
maintaining a thesis somewhat similar to that of Pascal 
in the seventeenth century and Heidigger in the eight- 
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eenth, he concludes that a man's imagination will run 
away with his judgment or reason unless he have the aid 
of ditioe grace. 



When Foster wrote bis essay thwe was no question as. 
yet in England of a romantic school. Before considering 
how the word came to be applied to a particular move- 
ment we need 6rst to bring out more fully certain broad 
oonfiicta of tendency during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, conflicts that are not sufficiently revealed 
by the occasional uses during this period of the word 
romantic. In the contrast Foster established between 
judgment and imagination he is merely following a long 
BOies of neo-classical critics and this contrast not only 
■ecmed to him and these critics, but still seems to many, 
the essential contrast between classicism and romanti- 
asm. We shall be helped in understanding how judgment 
(or reason) and imagination came thus to be sharply con- 
trasted if we consider briefly the changes in the meaning 
of the word wit during the neo-classical period, and also 
if we recollect that the contrast between judgment and 
ifPftgmftrinn is closely related to the contrast the French 
are so fond of establishing between the general sense 
(le tens comrrmn) and the private sense or sense of the 
individual (le sena propre). 

In tlie sixteenth century prime emphasis was put not 
upon common sense, but upon wit or conceit or ingenuity 
(in the sense of quickness of imagination). The typical 
Eliiabethan strove to excel less by judgment than by 
invention, by "high-flying liberty of conceit"; like Fal- 
•Uff he would have a brain " apprehensive, quick, foi^ 
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.he eml^ 
strangll 



getive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes." 1 
at this time, it should be remembered, was synonymous 
not only with bnagination but with intellect (in opposi- 
tion to will). The result of the worship of wit in this 
twofold sense was a sort of intellectual romanticism. 
Though its origins are no doubt mediseval, it differs 
I from the ordinary romanticism of the Middle Ages to 
I which I have already referred in being thus concerned 
1 with thought rather than with action. Towards the eiui^ 
of the Renaissance and in the early seventeenth ( 
tury especially, people were ready to pursue the s 
and surprising thought even at the risk of getting too* 
far away from the workings of the normal mind. Hence 
the "points" and "conceits" that spread, as Lowell put 
it, like a "cutaneous eruption" over the face of Europe; 
hence the Gongorists, and Cultists, the Marinists and 
Euphuists, the pr&ieux and the "metaphysical" poets. 
And then came the inevitable swing away from all this 
fantasticality towards common sense. A demand arose 
for something that was less rare and "precious" and 
more representative. 

This struggle between the general sense and the sense 
j of the individual stands out with special clearness in 
I France. A model was gradually worked out by aid of the 
classics, especially the Latin classics, as to what man 
should be. Those who were in the main movement of the 
time elaborated a great convention, that is they came 
together about certain things. They condemned in the 
name of their convention those who were too indulgent 
of their private sense, in other words, too eccentric in 
their imaginings. A Thfephile, for example, fell into dis- 
esteem for refusing to restrun hia imagination, for a 
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ing the type of " spontAneity " that would have won him 
favor in any romantic period. ^ 

The swing away from intellectual romanticism can 
a\60 be traced in the changes that took place in the mean- ' 
ing of the word wit in both France and England. One 
. of the main tasks of the French critics of the seven- 
teenth century and of English critics, largely under the 
lead of the French, was to distinguish between true and 
false vnt. The work that would have been complimented 
B little earlier as "witty" and "conceited" is now cen- 
Bured as fantastic and far-fetched, as lacking in judicial 
control over the imagination, and therefore in general 
appeal. The movemeut away from the sense of the indi- 
ndual towards common sense goes on steadily from the 
time of Malherbe to that of Boileau. Balzac attacks 
Ronsard for his individualistic excess, especially for his 
audacity in inventing words without reference to usage. 
Balzac himself is attacked by Boileau for his affecta- 
rion, for his straining to say things differently from 
other people. In so far his wit was not true but false. 
La Bniy^. in substantial accord with Boileau, defines 
false wit as wit which is lacking in good sense and 

^K ' Cr. hia EUvif A u«t dame. 

^^V Hon Aloe, imBginAnt, n'a point la patienoe 
^^^ Df bien polir les vers et ranger 1b science. 
^H Ia rfigle me d^pUlt, j'^cris confus^ment.: 
^^H Jkiokis un tion esprit oe fwt rien qu'aiw^ment. 


^^H Je veux faire des vets qui ne Boient pas contr&ints 


^^H Cherehcr d*« lieux secrets oii rien ne me diSpIaise, 
^H MMiter t loigjr. r^ver tout k mon sise, 
^^H Employer tout« ime heure & mo mirer done Veen, 
^^1 Oufr, oomme en songe^nl , la course d'lm ruisseiui 
^^H Gcrire diuiH un bois. m'iiiterrocnpre, nic tatre, 
^^V Composer un quatrain sans songer & le (aire. 
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judgment and "in which the imagiiiation has too I 
a share." ' 

What the metaphysical poets in England understood 
by wit, according to Dr. Johnson, was the pursuit of th«r 
thoughts to their last ramifications, and in thie pursuit 
of the singular and the novel they lost the "grandeur of 
generality." This imaginative quest of rarity led to the 
I same recoil as in France, to a demand for common eenae 
I and judgment. The opposite extreme from the metaphya^ 
ical excess is reached when the element of invention i 
eliminated entirely from wit and it is reduced, as it ia 6 
Pope, to rendering happily the general sense — 

What oft was thought but ne'er bo well expressed. 
Dr. Johnson says that the decisive change in the mefi 
of the word wit took place about the time of Cowley. 
Important evidences of this change and also of the new 
tendency to depreciate the imagination is also found in 
1 certain passages of Hobbes. Hobbes identifies the imap- 
/ nation with the memory of outer images and so looks on 
' Uas"decayingsenBe."^ " They who observe similitudes," 
he remarks elsewhere, making a distinction that was to be 
developed by Locke and accepted by Addison, "in case 
they be such as are but rarely observed by others are stad 
to have a good wit ; by which, in this occasion , is meant a 
good fancy" {wit has here the older meaning). "But they 
who distinguish and observe differences," he continues, 
"are said to have a good judgment. Fancy without 
the help of judgment is not worthy of commendation, 
whereas judgment is commended for itself without i 

' Caraeliret, ch. v. 

* His peycholoEy of the memory and iinagiiuitioii ia still Aristotcl 
Of. E. WaUace, AruMU'i Ptyeholon, loU., Ixxxn-cvii. 
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help of fancy. Indeed without steadiness and direction to 
some end, a great fancy is one land of madness." "Judg- 
ment without fancy," he concludes, "is wit '' (this antici- 
pates the extreme neo-classieal use of the word wit), "but 
fancy without judgment, not." 

Dryden betrays the influence of Hobbes when he 
says of the period of incubation of bis "Rival Ladies": 
"Fancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping 
images of things towards the light, there to be distin- 
guished and either chosen or rejected by judgment." 
Fancy or imagination (the words were still synonymous), 
as conceived by the English neo-classicists, often shows 
a strange vivacity for a faculty that is after all only 
"decaying sense." "Fancy without judgment," says 
^ Dryden, "is a hot-mouthed jade without a curb." 
"Fancy," writes Rymer in a similar vein, "leaps and 
frisks, and away she's gone; whilst reason rattles the 
chain and follows after." The following hnes of Mul- 
grave are typical of the neo-classical notion of the rela- 

K between fancy and judgment: 
h< 



.43 ttU is dullness when the Fancy 's bad, 

So without Judgment, Fancy is but mad. 

Reason is that substantial, useful part 

Which gaiiis the Head, while t' other wins the Heart.' 



The opposition established by the neo-classicist in 
passages of this kind is too mechanical. Fancy and judg- 
ment do not seem to cooperate but to war with one an- 
other. In case of doubt the neo-classicist is always ready 
to sacrifice fancy to the "substantial, useful part," and 
so he seems too negative and cool and prosaic in his 
xin, and this is because his reason is so largely a pro* 
> an E4tay upon Poetry (I6S2). 
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teat against a previous romantic excess. What had been 
coneidered genius in the time of the "metaphysicals" 
had too often turned out to be only oddity. With this 
warning before them men kept their eyes fixed very 
closely on the model of normal human nature that had 
been aet up, and imitated it very hterally and timorously. 
A man was haunted by the fear that he might be "mon- 
strous," and so, as Rymer put it, "satisfy nobody's mag- 
got but his own." Correctness thus became a sort of 
tyranny. We suffer to the present day from this neo- 
classical failure to work out a sound conception of the 
imagination in its relation to good sense. Because the 
neo-classicist held the imagination lightly as compared 
with good sense the romantic rebels were led to hold good 
sense lightly as compared with imagination. The roman- 
tic view in short is too much the neo-classical view turned 
I upside down; and, as Sainte-Beuve says, nothing reseat 
bles a hollow so much as a swelling. 



Ill 



iem- 



Because the classicism against which romanticism 
belled was inadequate it does not follow that every t; 
of classicism suffers from a similar inadequacy. The great 
movement away from imaginative unresfraint towards 
regularity and good sense took place in the main under 
French auspices. In general the French have been the 
chief exponents of the classic spirit in modern times. 
They themselves feel this so strongly that a certain group_ 
in France has of late years inclined to use intcrchangeabl 
the words classicist and nationalist. But thl'* is a gra^ 
confusion, for if the classic spirit is anything at all it iS; 
its essence not local and national, but universal and 
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1. To be sure, any particular manifestation (^f clas- 

ician will of necessity contain elements that are less 

vcrsal, elements that reflect merely a certain person or 

IDS, or a certain age and country. This is a truth that 

■e scarcely need to have preached to us; for with the 

pwth of the historical method we have come to fix our 

attention almost exclusively on these local and relative 

elements. The complete critic will accept the historical 

method but be on his giian! against its excess. He will 

see an element in man that U set above the local and 

the relative; he will learn to detect this abiding element 

through all the flux of circumstance ; in Platonic language, 

he will perceive the One in the Many. 

Formerly, it must be admitted, critics were not histori- 
cal Plough. They took to be of the essence of classicism 
what was merely its local coloring, especially the coloring 
it received from the French of the seventeenth centtiry. 
If we wish to distinguish between essence and accident 
in the classic spirit we must get behind the French of the 
seventeenth century, behind the Itahans of the sixteenth 
century who laid the foimdations of neo-classical theory, 
behind the Romans who were the immediate models of 
i06t neo-classicists, to the source of classicism in Greece. 
xen in Greece the classic spirit is very much implicated 
the local and the relative, yet in the life of no other 
people perhaps does what is universal in man shine forth 
more clearly from what is only local and relative. We 
still need, therefore, to return to Greece, not merely for 
le best practice, but for the best theory of classicism; for 
is still found in spite of all its obsrmities and incom- 
ileteness in the Poetics of Aristotle. If we have recourse 
this treatise, however, it must be on condition that we 
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do not, like the critics of the Renaissance, deal with it ID 
an abstract and dogmatic way (the form of the treatise it 
must be confessed gave them no slight encouragement), 
but in a spirit akin to Aristotle's own as revealed in the 
total body of his writings — a spirit that is at its best 
positive and experimental. 

Aristotle not only deals positively and experimentally 
with the natural order and with man so far as he is a part 
of this order, but be deals in a similar fashion with a side 
of man that the modern positivist often overlooks, like 
all the great Greeks Aristotle recognizes that man is the 
creature of two laws: he has an ordinary or natural self 
of impulse and desire and a human self that is known prac- 
tically as a power of control over impulse and desire. If 
man is to become human he must not let impulse and 
desire run wild, but must oppose to everything excessive 
in his ordinary self, whether in thought or deed or emo- 
tion, the law of measure. This insistence on restraint and 
proportion is rightly taken to be of the essence not merely 
of the Greek spirit but of the classical spirit in general. 
The norm or standard that is to set bounds to the ordi- 
nary self is got at by different types of classicists in dif- 
ferent ways and described variously: for example, as the 
human law, or the better self, or reason (a word to be dis- 
cussed more fully later), or nature. Thus when Boileau 
says, ' ' Let nature be your only study," he does not raeao 
outer nature, nor again the nature of this or that individ- 
ual, but representative human nature. Having decided 
what is normal either for man or some particular class of 
men the classicist takes this normal "nature" for his 
model and proceeds to imitate it. Whatever accords with 
the model he has thus set up be pronounces natural ctd 
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, whatever on the other hand departs too far 
I what he conceives to be the normal type or the 
lal sequence of cause and effect he holds to be "im- 
probable" and unnatural or even, if it attains an extreme 
of abnormality, "monstrous." Whatever in conduct or 
character is duly restrained and proportionate with refer- 
ence to the model is said to observe decorum. Probability 
and decorum are identical in some of their aspects and 
closely related in all.' To recapitulate, a general nature, 
a core of normal experience, is affirmed by all classicists. 
From this central affirmation derives the doctrine of imi- 
tation, and from imitation in turn the doctrines of prob- 
ability and deconmi. 

But though all classicists are alike in insisting on 
nature, imitation, probability and decorum, they differ 
widely, as I have already intimated, in what they under- 
stand by these terms. Let us consider first what Aristotle 
and the Greeks understand by them. The first point to 
observe is that according to Aristotle one is to get his 
genera! nature not on authority or second hand, but is 
to disengage it directly for himself from the jumble of 
particulars that he has before his eyes. He is not, says 
Aristotle, to imitate things as they are, but as they ought 
to be. Thus conceived imitation is a creative act. Through 

'' «U the welter of the actual one penetrates to the real and 
■osucceeds without ceasing to be individual in suggesting 

s^the universal. Poetry that is imitative in this sense is, 

■ Tbe French Acttdeiny discriminatos in its SentimenU »iir k Cid 
between two types of probability, "ordinary" and "extraordinary." 
Probability io general is more especially reserved for action. In the dotnato 
of ORtkni "ordinary" probability and decorum run very c\om together- 
It H, for example, both indecorous and improbable that Ctumdne in tbe 
Cid dtould tnairy her father's murderer. 
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according to ^Vristotle, more "serioas" and "philosoph- 
ical" than history. History deals merely with wliat has 
happened, whereas poetry deals with what may happen 
according to probabiUty or necessity. Poetry, that is, does 
not portray life literally but extricates the deeper or ideal 
truth from the flux of circumstance. One may add with 
Sydney that if poetry is thus superior to history in being 
more serious and philosophical it resembles history and is 
superior to philosophy in being concrete. 

The One that the great poet or artist perceives in the 
Many and that gives to his work its high seriousness i3 
not a fixed absolute. In general the model that the highly 
serious man (o mrovBaloi;) imitates and that keeps his or- 
dinary self within the bounds of decorum is not to be 
taken as anything finite, as anything that can be formu- 
lated once for all. This point Is important for on it hinges 
every right distinction not merely between the classic 
and the romantic, but between the classic and the pseudo- 
classic. Romanticism has claimed for itself a monopoly 
of imagination and infinitude, but on closer examinatioD, 
as I hope to show later, this claim, at least so far as genu- 
ine classicism is concerned, will be found to be quite 
unjustified. For the present it is enough to say that true 
classicism does not rest oa the observance of rules or the 
imitation of models but on an immediate insight into the 
universal. Aristotle is especially admirable in the account 
he gives of this insight and of the way it may mamfest 
itself in art and literature. Cue may be rightly imitative, 
he says, and so have access to a superior truth and give 
others access to it only by being a master of illusion. 
Though the great poet "breathes immortal air," though 
he sees behind the shows of sense a world of more abiding t^ 
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relationships, he can convey his vision not directly but 
only imaginatively. .Aristotle, one should observe, does 
not estabhsh any hard and fast opposition between judg- 
ment atid imagination, an opposition that pervades not 
only the neo-clai<sical movement but also the romantic 
revolt from it. He simply affimia a supersensuous order 
. which one can perceive only with the help of fiction. The 
beat art, says Goethe in the true spirit of Aristotle, gives 
OS the "illusion of a higher reality." This has the advan- 
tage of being experimental. It is merely a statement of 
what one feeU in the presence of a great painting, let us 
8^, or in reading a great poem. 

rv 
After this attempt to define brieflj' with the help of the 
Greeks the classical spirit in its essence we should be pre- 
pared to understand more clearly the way in which this 
spirit was roodifled in neo-classical times, especially in 
Fraace. The fimt thing that strikes one about the classi- 
of this period is that it does not rest on immediate 
leption like that of the Greeks but on outer authority.)^ 
le merely dogmatic and traditional classicist gave a 
lewhat un-Greek meaning to the doctrines of nattire 
imitation. Why imitate nature directly, said Scaliger, 
hen we have in Virgil a second nature? Imitation thus 
to mean the imitation of certain outer models and 
le following of rules based on these models. Now it is 
;U that one who aims at excellence in any field should 
b(^n by a thorough assimilation of the achievements of 
his great predecessors in this field. Unfortunately the neo- 
classical the<irist tended to impose a multitude of precepts 
that were ba^ed on what was external rather than on what 
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was vital in the practice of his models. In so far the least 
of form that the great ancienta can always teach any one 
who approaches them in the right spirit degenerated into 
formalism. This formalistic turn given to the doctrine of 
imitation was felt from the outset to be a menace to origi- 
nality; to be incompatible, and everything hinges at last 
on this point, with the spontaneity of the imagination. 
There was an important reaction headed by men like 
Boileau, within the neo-classical movement itself, against 
the oppression of the intuitive side of human nature by 
mere dogma and authority, above all against the notion 
that "regularity" is in itself any guarantee of Uterary 
excellence., A school of rules was succeeded by a school of 
I taste. Yet even to the end the neo-classicist was too prone 
to reject as unnatural or even monstrous everything that 
did not fit into one of the traditional pigeon-holes. One 
must grant, indeed, that much noble work was achieved 
under the neo-classical dispensation, work that shows a 
genuine insight into the universal, but it is none the less 
evident that the view of the imagination held during this 
period has a formalistic taint. 

This taint in neo-classicism is due not merely to its dog- 
matic and mechanical way of deaUng with the doctrine 
of imitation but also to the fact that it had to reconcile 
classical with Christian dogma; and the two antiqui- 
ties, classical and Christian, if interpreted vitally and in 
the spirit, were in naany respects divergent and in some 
respects contradictory. The general outcome of the at- 
tempts at reconciliation made by the literary casuists 
of Italy and France was that Christianity should have a 
monopoly of truth and classicism a monopoly of fiction. 
For the true classicist, it will be remembered, the two 
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things are inseparable — he gets at his truth through a 
veil of fiction. Many of the iieo-classielsts came to vnn- 
cei%-c of art as many romanticists were to conceive of it 
laterasa sort of irresponsible game or play, but they were, 
it must be confessed, very inferior to the romanticists in 
the spontaneity of their fiction. They went for this fiction 
as tor everything else to the models, and this meant in 
practice that they employed the pagan myths, not as 
imaginative symbols of a higher reaUty — it is still possi- 
ble to employ them in that way — but merely in Boi- 
leau's phrase as "traditional ornaments" {omerMnts re- 
fU9). The neo-classicist to be sure might so employ his 
"fiction" as to inculcate a moral; in that case he is only 
too likely to p^ve us instead of the Uving symbol, dead 
allegory; instead of high seriousness, its caricature, di- 
^ dacticism. The traditional stock of fiction became at 
last so intolerably trite as to be rejected even by some of 
the late neo-classicists. "The rejection and contempt of 
fiction," said Dr. Johnson (who indulged in it himself on 
occasion) "is rational and manly." But to reject fiction 
in the lai^r sense is to miss the true driving power in 
human nature — the ima^nation. Before concluding, 
however, that Dr. Johnson had no notion of the rflle of 
the imapnation one should read his attack on the theory 
of the three unities ' which was later to be turned to ac- 
count by the romanticists. 

Now the three unities may be defended on an entirely 
legitimate ground — on the ground namely that they 
make for concentration, a prime virtue in the drama; 
but the grounds on which they were actually imposed 
on the drama, especially in connection with the Quarrel 

> In his Prefaee to Sbakospeare. 
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of the Cid, lUuetratp the corruption of another main 
classical doctrine, that of probability or verisimilitude. 
In his dealings with probability as in his dealings with 
imitation, the neo-classical formalist did not allow suf- 
ficiently for the element of illusion. What he required 
from the drama in the name of probabiUty was not the 
"illusion of a higher reality," but strict logic or even lit- 
eral deception. He was not capable of a poetic faith, not 
willing to suspend his disbeUef on passing from the world 
of ordinary fact to the world of artistic creation. Goethe 
was thinking especially of the neo-cla'9sical French when 
he said: "As for the French, they will always be arrested 
by their reason. They do not recognize that the imagina^ 
tion has its own laws which are and always must be 
problematic for the reason." 

It was also largely under French influence that the 
doctrine of decorum, which touches probability at many 
points, was turned aside from its true meaning. Decorum 
is in a way the pecuUar doctrine of the classicist, is in 
Milton's phrase " the grand masterpiece to observe." The 
doctrines of the universal and the imitation of the uni- 
versal go deeper indeed than decorum, so much deeper 
that they are shared by classicism with religion. The man 
who aspires to Uve rehgiously must no less than the 
himianist look to some model set above liis ordinary self 
and imitate it. But though the classicist at his best medi- 
tates, he does not, like the seeker after reU^ous perfec- 
tion, see in meditation an end in itself but rather a sup- 
port for the mediatory virtues, the virtues of the many 
who would live to the best advantage' in this world rather 
than renounce it; and these virtues may be said to be 
iummed up io decorum. For the best type of Greek 
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humanist, a Sophocles let us say, decorum was a vital 
and immediate thing. But there enters into decorum even 
from the time of the Alexandrian Greeks, and still more 
into French neo-classicai decorum, a marked element of 
artificiality. The all-roundness and fine symmetry, the 
poise and d^ity that come from working within the 
bounds of the human law, were taken to be the privilege 
not of man in general but of a special social class. Take 
for instance verbal decorum: the French neo-classicista 
assumed that if the speech of poetry is to be noble and 
hi^y serious it must coincide with the speech of the 
aristocracy. As Nisard puts it, they confused nobiUty of 
language with the language of the nobility. Decorum 
was thus more or less merged with etiquette, so that the 
standards of the stage and of hterature in genera! came 
to coincide, as Rousseau complains, with those of the 
drawing-room. More than anything else this narrowing 
of decorum marks the decline from the classic to the 
pseudo-classic, from form to formalism. 

While condemning pseudo-decorum one should remem- 
ber that even a Greek would have seen something parsp 
doxical in a poem like Goethe's " Hermann utid Doro- 
thea" and its attempt to invest with epic grandeur the 
affairs of 'villagers and peasants. After all, dignity and 
elevation and especially the opportunity for important 
action, which is the point on which the classicist puts 
{Hime emphasis, are normally though not invariably 
associated with a high rather than with a mean social 
estate. In general one should insist that the deconmi 
worked out untler French auspices was far from being 
merely artificial. The .French gentleman (honnSte homme) 
of the seventeenth century often showed a moderation 
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and freedom from over-emphasis, an exquisite tact and 
urbanity that did not fall too far short of his immediate 
model, Horace, and related him to the all-round man 
of the Greeks («aXa? xayaBov). To be sure an ascetic 
Christian like Pascal sees in decorum a disguise of one's 
ordinary self rather than a real curb upon it, and feeU 
that the gap is not sufficiently wide between even the 
best type of the man of the world and the mere worldling. 
One needs, however, to be very austere to disdain the art 
of living that has been fostered by decorum from the 
Greeks down. Something of this art of living survives 
even in a Chesterfield, who falls far short of the best 
type of French gentleman and reminds one very remotely 
indeed of a Pericles. Chesterfield's half-jesting definition 
of decorum as the art of combining the useful appearances 
of virtue with the solid satisfactions of vice points the 
way to its iJtimate eorruptiou. Talleyrand, who marks 
perhaps this last stage, was defined by Napoleon as "a 
silk stocking filled with mud." In some of its late exem- 
plars decorum had actually become, as Rousseau com- 
plains, the "mask of hypocrisy" and the "varnish of 
vice." 

One should not however, like Rousseau and the roman- 
ticists, judge of decorum by what it degenerated into. 
Every doctrine of genuine worth ia disciplinary and 
men in the mass do not desire discipline. "Most men," 
says Aristotle, "would rather live in a disorderly than 
in a sober manner." But most men do not admit any 
such preference — that would be crude and inartistic. 
They incline rather to substitute for the reality of dis- 
cipline some art of going through the motions. Every 
great doctrine is thus in constant peril of passing over 
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into some hollow semblance or even, it may be, into some 
mere caricature of itself. When one wishes therefore to 
detennine the nature of decorum one should think of a 
Milton, let us say, and not of a Talleyrand or even of 
a Chesterfield. 

Milton imitated the models, like any other neo-classi- 
cbt, but his imitation was not, in Joubert's phrase, that 
of one book by another book, but of one soul by another 
soul. His decorum is therefore imaginative; and it is the 
privilege of the imagination to give the sense of spacious- 
ness and infinitude. On the other hand, the unimaginative 
way in which many of the neo-classicists held their main 
testeta — nature, imitation, probability, decorum — nar- 
rowed unduly the scope of the human spirit and appeared 
to close the gates of the future. "Art and diligence have 
now done their best," says Dr. Johnson of the versifica- 
tion of Pope, "and what shall be added will be the effort 
of tedious toil and needless curiosity." Nothing is more 
perilous than thus to seem to confine man in some pin- 
fold; there is something in him that refuses to acquiesce 
in any position as final; he is in Nietzsche's phrase the 
being who must always surpass himself. The attempt to 
oppoee external and mechanical barriers to the freedom 
of the spirit will create in the long run an atmosphere of 
stuffiness and smugness, and nothing is more intoler- 
able than smugness. Men were guillotined in the French 
Revolution, as Bagehot suggests, simply because either 
they or their ancestors had been smug. Inert acceptance 
of tradition and routine will be met sooner or later by the 
cry of Faust: Hinaus iris Freie! 

Before con«dering the value of the method chosen 
by Rousseau and the romanticists for breaking up the 
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"tiresome old heavens" and escaping from smugness 
and stuffiness, one should note tliat the lack of originality 
and genius which they lamented in the eighteenth cen- 
tury — especially in that part of it known as the Enlight- 
enment — was not due entirely to pseudo-classic formal- 
ism. At least two other main currents entered into the 
Enlightenment : first the empirical and utilitarian current 
that goes back to Francis Bacon, and some would say to 
Roger Bacon; and secondly the rationaUstic current that 
goes back to Descartes. English empiricism gained in- 
ternational vogue in the philosophy of Locke, and Locke 
denies any supersensuous element in human nature to 
which one may have access with the aid of the imagina- 
tion or in any other way. Locke's method of precise natu- 
ralistic observation is in itself legitimate ; for man is plainly 
subject to the natural law. What is not truly empirical 
is to bring the whole of human nature under this law. 
One can do this only by piecing out precise observation 
and experiment with dogmatic rationalism. One side of 
Locke may therefore be properly associated with the 
father of modern rationalists, Descartes. The attempt 
of the rationalist to lock up life in some set of formula 
produces in the imaginative man a feeling of oppression. 
He gasps for light and air. The very tracing of cause and 
effect and in general the xise of the analytical faculties — 
and this is to fly to the opposite extreme — came to be 
condemned by the romanticists as inimical to the imagina- 
tion. Not only do they make endless attacks on Locke, 
but at times they assail even Newton for having mechan- 
ized life, though Newton's comparison of himself to a 
child picking up pebbles on the seashore would seem to 
ehow that he had experienced "the feeling infinite." 
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The elaboration of science into a closed system with the 
aid of logic and pure mathematics ia as a matter of fact 
to be associated with Descartes rather than with Newton. 
Neither Newton nor Descartes, one scarcely needs add, 
wished to subject man entu^ly to the natural law and the 
nexue of physical causes; they were not in short deter- 
minists. Yet the superficial rationalism of the Enlighten- 
ment was in the main of Cartesian origin. This Cartesian, 
influence ramifies in so many directions and is related at 
so many pointe) to the literary movement, and there has 
been so much confusion about this relationship, that we 
need to pause here to make a few distinctions. 

Perhaps what most strikes one in the philosophy of 
Descartes is its faith in logic and abstract reasoning and 
the closely allied processes of mathematical demonstra- 
tion. Anything that is not susceptible of clear proof in this 
togicaJ and almost mathematical sense is to be rejected, 
Now this Cartesian notion of clearness is fatal to a true 
classicism. The liigher reality, the true classicist main- 
tains, cannot be thus demonstrated; it can only be 
grasped, and then never completely, through a veil of 
imaginative illusion. Boileau is reported to have said that 
Descartes had cut the throat of poetry; and this charge 
is justified in so far as the Cartesian requires from poetry 
ft merely logical clearness. This conception of clearness 
was also a menace to the classicism of the seventeenth 
century which rested in the final analysts not on lojpc 
but on tradition. This appeared very clearly in the early 
phases of the quarrel between ancients and modems 
when literary Cartesians like Perrault and Fontenelle 
attacked clagsicat dogma in the name of reason. In fact 
one may ask if any doctrine has ever appeared so fatal 
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to every form of tradition — not merely literary but 
also reLgious and political — as Cartesianism. The ra- 
tionalist of the eighteenth century was for dismissing 
as "prejudice" everything that could not give a clear 
account of itself in the Cartesian sense. This riot of 
abstract reasoning (la raison raisonnanle) that prepared 
the way for the Revolution has been identified by Taine 
and others with the classic spirit. A more vicious confu- 
sion has seldom gained currency in criticism. It is true 
that the French have mixed a great deal of logic with 
their conception of the classic spirit, but that is because 
they have mixed a great deal of logic with everything. 
I have already mentioned their tendency to substitute 
a logical for an unaginative verisimilitude; and strenu- 
ously logical classicists may be found in France from 
Chapelain to Brunetifire. Yet the distinction that should 
keep us from confusing mere logic with the classic spirit 
was made by a Frenchman who was himself violently 
logical and also a great geometrician — Pascal. One 
should keep distinct, says Pascal, the esprit de g^om^tne 
and the esprit de finesse. The esprit de finesse is not, like 
the esprit de g6om£lrie, abstract, but very concrete.' So 
far as a man possesses the esprit de finesse he is enabled 
to judge correctly of the ordinary facts of life and of the 
relationships between man and man. But these judgments 
rest upon such a multitude of delicate perceptions that 
he is frequently unable to account for them logically. 
It is to intuitive good sense and not to the esprit de 
geomitrie that the gentleman {honn&le homme) of the neo- 
classical period owed his fine tact. Pascal himself finally 
took a stand against reason as understood both by the 
' For B suiiilor diiitinctioti in Atiatotlc Bee E(k. Nic., 1143 b. 
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Cartesian and by the man of the world. Unaided, r 
he held is unable to prevail against the deceits of the 
imagioation ; it needs the support of intuition — on 
intuition that he identifies with grace, thus making it 
inseparable from the most austere form of Christianity. 
The "heart," he says, and this is the name he gives to^ 
intuition, "has reasons of which the reason knows noth- j 
ing." A Plato or an Aristotle would not have understood 1 
this divorce between reason and intuition.' 

Pascal seems to get his insight only by flouting ordi- 
nary good sense. He identifies this insight with a type of 
tbeolf^eal dogma of which good sense was determined 
to be rid; and so it tended to get rid of the insight along 
with the dogma. Classical dogorn also seemed at times 
to be in opposition to the intuitive good sense of the man 
of the world. The man of the world therefore often in- 
clined to assail both the classical and the Christian tra- 
dition in the name of good sense, just as the Cartesian 
inclined to assail these traditions in the name of abstract 
reason. Perhaps the best exponent of anti-traditional 
good sense in the seventeenth century was MoUfire. He 
vindicated nature, and by nature he still meant in the 
main normal human nature, from arbitrary constraints 
of every kind whether imposed by an ascetic Christianity 
or by a narrow and pedantic classicism. Unfortunately 
Molifire is too much on the side of the opposition. He does 
not seem to put his good sense into the service of some 
positive insight of his own. Good sense may be of many 
degrees according to the order of facts of which it has a 
correct perception. The nrde^" of facts in human nature 
' mind {nut} R>ntain9 an 
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that Molidre's good sense perceived is not the highest and 
80 this good sense appears at times too ready to justify 
the bourgeois against the man who has less timid and 
conventional views. So at least Rousseau thought when 
he made his famous attack on Moliere," Rousseau as- 
sailed MoU6re in the name of instinct as Pascal would 
have assailed him in the name of insight, and fought 
I sense with sensibiUty. The hostility of Rousseau to Mo- 
lifere, according to M. Faguet, is that of a romantic 
Bohemian to a phiGstine of genius.^ One hesitates to 
call Moh^re a philistine, but one may at least grant M. 
Faguet that Molidrt's good sense is not always suffi- 
ciently inspired. 

I have been trying to build up a background that will 
make clear why the reason of the eighteenth century 
(whether we understand by reason logic or good sense) 
had come to be superficial and therefore oppressive to 
the imagination. It is only with reference to this " reason" 
that one can understand the romantic revolt. But neo- 
classical reason itself can be understood only with refer- 
ence to it« background — as a recoil namely from a pre- 
vious romantic excess. This excess was manifested not 
only in the intellectual romanticism of which I have al- 
ready spoken, but in the cult of the romantic deed that 
had flourished in the Middle Ages. This cult and the liter- 
ature that reflected it continued to appeal, even to the 
cultivated, well on into the neo-classical period. It was 
therefore felt necessary to frame a definition of reason 
that should be a rebuke to the extravagance and improb- 
ability of the mediieval romances. When men became 
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f conscious in the eighteenth century of tlie neo-classical 
' nieagerness on the imaginative side they began to look 
back with a certain envy to the free efflorescence of fiction 
in the Miildle Ages. They began to ask themselves with 
Hurd whether the reason and correctness they had won 
were worth the sacrifice of a "world of fine fabling." ' 
We must not, however, like Heine and many others, 
look on the romantic movement as merely a return 
to the Middle Ages. We have seen tliat the men of the 
Middle Ages themselves understood by romance not sim- 
ply their own kind of speech and writing in contrast with 
what was written in Latin, but a kind of ^vriting in 
which the pursuit of strangeness and adventure pre- , 

I, dominated. This piu^uit of strangeness and adventure 
} will be found to predominate in all types of roman- 
[ ticism. The type of romanticism, however, which came 
in towards the end of the eighteenth century did not, 
even when professedly mediteval, simply revert to the 
older types. It was primarily not a romanticism of 
thought or of action, the types we have encountered thus 
- /ar, but a romanticism of feeling. The beginnings of this 
emotional romanticism antedate considerably the ap- 
plication of the word romantic to a particular literary 
school. Before considering how the word came to be thus 
applied we shall need to take a glance at eighteenth-cen- 
turj' sentimentalism, especially at the plea for genius and 
originality that, from about the middle of the century 
on, were opposed to the tameness and servile imitation 
I of the neo-classicists. 

' LeUers on Chivalry and Romance. 



CHAPTER II 

HOMANTIC GENIUS 

RoMANTJCiSM, it has been remarked, is ali that U not 
Voltaire. The clash between Rousseau and Voltaire is 
indeed not merely the clash between two men, it is the 
clash between two incompatible views of life. Voltaire 
is the end of the old world, as Goethe has put it, Rous- 
seau the beginning of the new. 

One is not to suppose, however, that Voltaire was a 
consistent champion of the past. He is indeed with all hia 
superficial clearness one of the most incoherent of writers. 
At the same time that he defended classical tradition he 
attacked Christian tradition, spreading abroad a spirit 
of mockery and irreverence that tended to make every 
traditional belief impossible. The "reason" to which he 
appeals has all the shallowness that I have noticed in the 
"reason" of the eighteenth century. Though he does not 
fall into the Cartesian excess of abstract reasoning, and 
though the good sense that he most often understands 
by reason is admirably shrewd within certain bounds, he 
nevertheless falls very far short of the standards of a true 
classicism. He delights in the philosophy of Locke and haa 
little sense for Greek philosophy or for the higher aspects 
of Greek hterature. He is quite lacking in the quality 
of imagination that is needful if one is to communicate 
with what is above the ordinary rational level. So far from 
being capable of high seriousness, he is scarcely capable 
of ordinary seriousness. And so the nobility, elegance, 
imitatioD, and decorum that be is constantly preaching 
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have about them a taint of fonnaliam. Perhaps this taint 
appears most conspicuously in his conception of deconmL\ 
A man may be willing to impose restrictions on his ordi-1 
nary self — and every type of decorum is restrictive — if I 
he is asked to do so for some adequate end. The end of the / 
decorum that an Aristotle, for example, would impose is 
that one may become more human and therefore, as he 
endeavors to show in a highJy positive fashion, happier. 
The only art and literature that will please a man who 
has thus become human through the observance of true 
decorum is an art and literature that are themselves 
human and decorous. Voltaire for his part wishes to sub- 
ject art and Uterature to an elaborate set of restrictions 
in the name of decorum, but these restrictions are not 
joined to any adequate end. The only reward he holds 
out to those who observe all these restrictions is "the 
merit of difficulty overcome." At bottom, like so many 
of the Jesuits from whom he received his education, he 
looks upon art as a game — a very ingenious and com- 
plicated game. The French muse he compares to a person 
executing a difficult clog dance on a tight rope, and he 
argues from this comparison, not that the French muse 
ehould assume a less constrained posture, but that she 
should on the contrary be exemplary to the nations. No 
wonder the romanticists and even Dr. Johnson demurred 
at Voltmre's condemnation of Shakespeare in the name 
of this type of decorum. 

Voltaire is therefore, in spite of all his dazzling gifts,] 
one of the most compromising advocates of classicism.! 
Pope also had eminent merits, but from the truly classical 
point of view he is about as inadequate as Voltaire; and 
this is important to remember because English romao' 
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ticism tends to be all that is not Pope. The English 
romanticists revolted especially from the poetic diction 
of which Pope was one of the chief sources, and poetic 
diction, with its failure to distingiuah between nobility 
, of language and the language of the nobility, is only an 
aspect of artificial decorum. However, the revolt from 
poetic diction and decorum in general is not the central 
aspect of the great movement that resulted in the eclipse 
of the wit and man of the world and in the emergence of 
I the original genius. What the genius wanted was spon- 
/ taneity, and spontaneity, as he understood it, involves 
' a denial, not merely of decorum, but of something that, 
as I have said, goes deeper than decorum — namely the 
xdoctrine of imitation. According to Voltaire genius is 
.only judicious imitation. According to Rousseau the 
Aprime mark of genius is refusal to imitate. The move- 
ment away from imitation, however, had aheady got 
well started before it thus came to a picturesque head 
in the clash between Rousseau and Voltaire, and if we 
wish to understand this movement we need to take a 
glance at its beginnings — especially in England. 

There are reasons why this supposed opposition be- 
tween imitation and genius should have been felt in 
England more keenly than elsewhere. The doctrine of 
imitation in its neo-classical form did not get established 
there until about the time of Dryden. In the meanwhile 
England had had a great creative literature in which the 
freedom and spontaneity of the imagination had not been 
cramped by a too strict imitation of models. Dryden him- 
self, though he was douig more than any one else to pro- 
mote the new correctness that was coming in from France, 
felt that this correctness was no equivalent for the EUza- 
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r bethao itispiraiton. Tlie structure that he and his oon- 
teniporarios were erecting nUght be more regular, but 

I lacked the boldness and originality of that reared by the 
"giant race before the flood "; 

Our age waa cultivated thiis at length; 
But what we gained m skill wc lust In strength. 
Our builders were with want of genius cursed; 
The second temple was iiot like the first.' 

This contrast between the imitator and the inspired 
I original was developed by Addison in a paper ("Spec- 
tator," 160) that was destined to be used against the 
very school to which he himself belonged. For Addison 
L was in bis general outlook a somewhat tame Aii^i^tan. 
Nevertheless he exalts the "natural geniuses" who have 
something " nobly wild and extravagant" in them above 
the geniuses who have been " refined by conversation, re- 
flection and the reading of the most poUte authors"; 
who have "formed themselves by rules and submitted 
the greatness of their natural talents to the corrections 
and restraints of art." " The great danger in these latter 
kind of genihses, is lest they cramp their own abilities 
too much by imitation, and form themselves altogether 
upon models, without ^ving fall play to their own natural 
parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to compare 
with a good original ; and I believe we may observe tliat 
very few writers make an extraordinary figure in the 
world, who have not something in their way of thinking 
or expressing themselves that is peculiar to them, and 
entirely their own." 

Another main influence that was making against the 
I docttinc of imitation was also largely of English origin. 

' Sco versos prefixed to Congreve's Dmtble- Dealer. 
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This was the idea of progress through scieutific observa- 
'tion and experiment. As a result of this type of positiv- 
ism, discovery was being added to discovery. Science was 
kindling man's ima^nation and opening up before him 
what he really craves, the vista of an endless advance. 
Why should not Uterature likewise do something new 
and ori^nal instead of sticking forever in the same rut of 
imitation? In its Greek form the doctrine of imitation 
was, as I have tried to show, not only flexible and pro- 
gressive, but in its own way, positive and experimental. 
But in modem times the two main forms of imitation, 
the classical and the Christian, have worked within the 
limits imposed by tradition and traditional models. The 
imitation of models, the Christian imitation of Christ, 
let us say, or the classical imitation of Horace, may in- 
deed be a very vital thing, the imitation of one soul by 
another soul; but when carried out in this vital way, the 
two main forms of imitation tend to clash, and the com- 
promise between them, as I have already said, resulted 
in a good deal of formalism. By its positive and critical 
method science was undermining every traditional belief. 
Both the Christian and the classical formalists would 
have been the first to deny that the truths of imitation 
for which they stood could be divorced from tradition 
and likewise put on a positive and critical basis. The fact 
is indubitable in any case tJiat the discrediting of tradi- 
tion has resulted in a progressive lapse from the religious 
and the humanistic to the naturaUstic level. An equally 
indubitable fact is that scientific or rationalistic natural- 
ism tended from the early eighteenth century to produce 
emotional naturalism, and that both forms of natiuralism 
were hostile to the doctrine of imitation. 
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The tjend away from the doctrine of imitation towards 
emotional naturalism finds revolutionary expression in 
the literary field in such a work as Young's "Conjectures 
on Original Composition" (1759). Addison had asserted, 
as we have seen, the superiority of what is original in a 
man, of what comes to him spontaneously, over what he 
acquires by conscious effort and culture. Young, a per- 
sonal friend of Addison's, develops this contrast between 
the "natural" and the "artificial" to its extreme conse- 
quences. "Modem writers," he says, "have a choice to 
make. . . . They may soar in the regions of liberty, or 
move in the soft fetters of easy imitation." "An original 
may be said to be of a vegetable nature; it rises spon- 
taneously from the vital root of genius; It grows, it is 
not made; imitations are often a sort of manufacture, 
wrought up by those mechanics, art. and labor, out of 
preexistent materials not their own." "We may as well 
grow good by another's virtue, or fat by another's food, 
as famous by another's thought." One evidence that we 
are still hving in the movement of which Young is one 
of the initiators is that his treatise will not only seem 
to moet of us a very spirited piece of writing — that it 
ceftainly is — but doctrinally sound. And yet it is only 
one of tho.se documents very frequent in literary history 
which lack intrinsic soundness, but which can be ex- 
plained if not justified as a recoil from an opposite 
extreme. The unsoundness of Young's work comes out 
clearly if one compares it with the treatise on the "Sub- 
lime" attributed to Longinus which is not a mere pro- 
test against a previous excess, but a permanently ac- 
ceptable treatment of the same problem of genius and 
inspiration. Longinus exalts genius, but is at the same 
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time r^ardful of culture and tradition, and even em- j 
phasizes the relation between inspiration and the imi- 
tation of models. Young insinuates, on the contrary, 
that one is aided in becoming a genius by being brain- 
less and ignorant. "Some are pupils of nature only, nor 
go further to si^hool." "Many a genius probably there 
has been which could neither write nor read." It follows 
ahnost inevitably from these premLs&s that genius flour- 
ishes most in the primitive ages of society before original- 
ity has been crushed beneath the superincumbent weight 
of culture and critics have begun their pernicious activi- 
ties. Young did not take this step hhnself, but it was 
promptly taken by others on the publication of the Os- ■ 
sianic poems (1762). Ossian is at once added to the Ust j 
of great originals already enumerated by Addison - 
Homer, Pindar, the patriarchs of the Old Testament and 
Shakespeare (whom Young like the later romanticists 
opposes to Pope). "Poetry," says Diderot, summing up ■ 
a whole movement, "calls for something enormous, bar- J 
baric and savage." 

This exaltation of the virtues of the primitive ages is 
eimply the projection into a mytliical past of a need that 
, the man of the eighteenth century feels in the present — 
the need to let himself go. This is what he understands by 
his "return to nature." A whole revolution is imphed iny 
this reinterpretation of the word nature. To follow nature 
in the classical sense is to imitate what is normal and v^' 
representative in man and so to become decorous. To be ' ^ 
natural in the new sense one must be^n by getting rid 
of imitation and decorum. Moreover, for the classicist, 
nature and reason are synonymous. The primitivist, on 
the other hand, means by nature the spontaneous play l 
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' of impulse and temperament., and inastnuch as this lib- 
erty U hindered rather than helped by reason, he in- ; 
clines to look on reason, not as the equivalent but as the 
opposite of nature. 

If one is to understand this development, one should 
note carefully how certain uses of the word reason, not 
merely by the neo-classicists but by the anti-traditional- 
ists, e^jecially in religion, tended to produce this denial 
of reason. It is a curious fact that some of those who were 
attacking the Christian religion in the name of reason, 
were themselves aware that mere reason, whether one 
understood by the word abstract reasoning or uninspired 
good sense, does not satisfy, that in the long run man is 
driven either to rise higher or to sink lower than reason. 
St. Evremond, for example, prays nature to deliver man 
from the doubtful middle state in which she has placed 
him — either to "lift him up to angelic radiance," or elae 
to "sink him to the instinct of simple animals."' Since 
the ascending path, the path that led to angelic radiance, 
seemed to involve the acceptance of a mass of obsolete 
dogma, man gradually inclined to sink below the rational 
level and to seek to recover the "instinct of simple ani- 
mals." Another and still more fundamental fact that 
some of the rationalists perceived and that militated 
against their own position, is that the dominant element 
in man is not reason, but imagination, or if one prefers, 
the element of illusion. "Illusion," said Voltaire himself, 
"is the queen of the human heart." The great achleve- 

L toent of tradition at its best was to be at once a limit and 

' Change r^lat douteux dmia leqiiel tu nous r&nges, 
Naturel 61^c-nous & la rtart^ den anges, 
Ou nous abaisM au moa des aimples animaux. 

Sonne! (1667T). 
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a support to both reason and ima^nation and so to unite 
them in a common allegiance. In the new movement, at 
the same time that reason waa being encouraged by scien- 
tific method to rise up in revolt against tradition, imagi- 
nation was being fascinated and drawn to the naturalistic 
level by scientific discovery and the vista of an endless 
advance that it opened up. A main problem, therefore, 
for the student of this movement is to determine what 
forms of imaginative activity are possible on the natural- 
istic level. A sort of understanding was reached on this 
point by different types of naturalists in the course of 
the eighteenth century. One form of imagination, it was 
agreed, should be displayed in science, another form in 
art and literature.' The scientific imagination should be 
controlled by judgment and work in strict subordination 
to the facts. In art and literature, on the other hand, the 
imagination should be free. Genius and originality are 
indeed in strict ratio to this freedom. "In the fairy land 
of fancy," says Young, "genius may wander wild; there 
it has a creative power, and may reign arbitrarily over its 
own empire of chimeras." (The empire of chimeras was 
later to become the tower of ivory.) This sheer indisci- 
pline of the Uterary imagination might seem in contrast 
with the discipline of the scientific imagination an infe- 
riority; but such was not the view of the partisans of 
original genius. Kant, indeed, who was strongly infiu- 
enced in his "Critique of ^Esthetic Judgment" by these 
EngUsh theorists,' inclined to deny genius to the man of 

' See, for ejtwnple, A, Gerard'B Etaay on Gtnitit (1774), patrim. 

' The English translation of thia part o( the Critique of Jtidgment, 
edited by J, C. Meredith, ie uaeful for ite numerouB illuatrative p 
from these theoriate (Young, G«nrd, DuS, etc.)- 
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science for the very reason that his imagination is so 
strictly controlled. The fact would seem to be that a 
great scientist, a Newton let us say, has as much right 
to be accounted a genius as Shakespeare. The inferiority 
of the genius of a Newton compared with that of a 
i^iakespeare lies in a certain coldness. Scientific genius is 
thus cold because it operates in a r^on less relevant 
to man than poetic genius; it is, in Bagehot's phrase, 
more rraaote from the "hearth of the soul," 

The scientific and the hterary imagination are indeed 
not quite ao sharply contrasted by most of the theorists 
as might be Inferred from what I have said; most of them 
do not admit chat the literary imagination should be 
entirely free to wander in its own "empire of chimeras." 
Even hterary ima^nation, they maintain, should in some 
roeiisure be under the surveillance of judgment or taste. 
One should observe, however, that the judgment or taste 
that is supposed to control or restrict genius is not asso- 
ciated with the ima^nation. On the contrary, imagina- 
tion is associated entirely with the element of novelty in 
thin^. which means, in the literary domain, with the 
expansive eagerness of a man to get his own uniqueness 
uttered. The genius for the Greek, let us remind ourselves, 
was not the man who was in this sense unique, but the man 
who perceived the universal ; and as the universal can be 
perceived only with the aid of the imagination, it follows 
that genius may be defined as imaginative perception of 
the universal. The universal thus conceived not only gives 
a centre and purpose to the activity of the imagination, 
but »ets bounds to the free expan.sion of temperament 
and impulse, to what came to be known in the eighteenth 
century as nature. 
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Kant, who denies genius to tbe man of science on . 
grounds I have already mentioned, is unable to associate ' 
genius in art or literature with this strict discipline of the 
imagination to a purpose. The imagination must be free 
and must, he holds, show this freedom not by work- 
ing but by playing. At the same time Kant had the 
cool temper of a man of the Enlightenment, and looked 
with the utmost disapproval on the aberrations that had 
marked in Germany the age of original genius (die Gtmie- 
zeit). He was not in the new sense of the word nor indeed j 
in any sense, an enthusiast. And so he wished the reason, ] 
or judgment, to keep control over the imagination with- 
out disturbing its free play ; art is to have a purpose which 
is at the same time not a purpose. The distinctions by 
which he works out the supposed relationship between 
judgment and imagination are at once difficult and un- 
real. One can indeed put one's finger here more read- 
ily perhaps than elsewhere on the central impotence of 
the whole Kantian system. Once discredit tradition and 
out«r authority and then set up as a substitute a reason 
that is divorced from the imagination and so lacks the 
support of auperaensuoua insight, and reason will prove 
unable to maintain its hegemony. When the imagination 
has ceased to putl in accord with the reason in the serv- 
ice of a reaUty that is set above them both, it is sure to 
become the accomplice of expansive impulse, and mere 
reason is not strong enough to prevail over this union n( 
imagination and d<^ire. Reason needs some driving power 
behind it, a driving power that, when working in alliance 
with the imof^nation, it gets from insight. To suppose | 
that man will long rest content with mere naked reason 1 
8B his goide is to forget that "illusion is tbe queen of the 
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liuman heart"; it is to revive the stoical error. Schiller. 
himgeU a Ivatitian, felt thii^ rationalistic rigor and coldness 
of his nmi^t^r, and so sought, while retaining the play 
theory of art, to put behind the cold reason of Kant the 
driving. power it lacked; for this driving power he looked 
not to a superseosuouB reality, not to ia'^ight in ^ort, 
but to ^notion. He takes appropriately the motto for his 
"^Esthetic Letters" from Rousseau: Si cV-s( la raison qui 

t/ait rhomme, c'cat le aentiment qui U conduit. He retains 
Kant's play theory of art without even so much offset 
i4> this play as is implied in Kant's " purposiveness with- 
out purpose," The nobility of Schiller's intentions is be- 
yond question. At the same time, by encouraging the 
notion that it is possible to escape from neo-classical 
didacticism only by eliminating masculine purpose from 
art, he opens the way for the worst perversions of the 
ajstbete, above all for the divorce of art from ethical 
reality. In art, according to Scliiller, both imagination 
and feeling should be free and spontaneous, and the 
result of all this freedom, as be sees it, will be perfectly 
"ideal." His suspicion of a purpose is invincible. As soon 
as anything has a purpose it ceases to be aesthetic and 
in the same measure suffers a loss of dignity. Thus the 
icsthetJc moment of the lion, he says, is when he roars 
not with any definite design, but out of sheer lustiness. 
and for the pure pleasure of roaring. 

One may assume safely the asthetic attitude, or what 
amounts to the same thing, allow one's self to be guided 
by feeling, only on the assumption that feeling ia worthy of 
trust. As appears in the very motto he took for his "JEs- 
thetic Letters" Schiller was helped to this faith in man's 
native goodness by Housseau. We need to pause for a 
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momeat at this point and consider the backgrouDd of ' 
this belief which finds not only in Schiller but in Rous- 
seau himself, with whom it is usually associated, a rather 
late expression. The movement that took its rise in the 
eighteenth century involves, we should recollect, a break 
not with one but with two traditions — the classical 
and the Christian. If the plea for genius and originality 
is to be largely explained as a protest against the me- 
chanical imitation and artificial decorum of a certain 
type of classicist, the assertion of man's natural goodness 
is to be understood rather as a rebound from the doctrine 
of total depravity that was held by the more austere type 
of Christian. This doctrine had even in the early cen- 
turies of the faith awakened certain protests like that of 
Pelagius, but for an understanding of the Rousseauistic 
protest one does not need to go behind the great deistic 
movement of the early eighteenth century. God, instead 
of being opposed to nature, is conceived by the deist as a 
power that expresses his goodness and loveliness through 
nature. The oppressive weight of fear that the older 
theology had laid upon the human spirit is thus gradu- 
ally lifted. Man begins to discover harmonies instead of 
discords in himself and outer nature. He not only sees 
virtue in instinct but inclines to turn virtue itself into a 
"sense," or instinct. And this means in practice to put 
emotional expanmon in the place of spiritual concen- 
tration at the basis of life and morals. In studying this 
drift towards an sesthetic or sentimental moraUty one 
may most conveniently take one's point of departure 
in certain English writers of deistic tendency, especially 
in Shaftesbury and his disciple Hutcheson, Considered 
purely as an initiator, Shaftesbury is probably more im- jj 
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portant than Rousseau. His influence ramifies out in 
every direction, notably into Gennany, 

The central achievement of Shaftesbury from a purely 
psychological point of view may be said to be his trans- 
formation of conscience from an inner check into an 
cxpansivB emotion. He ia thus enabled to set up an 
aesthetic substitute not merely for traditional religion but 
for traditional humanism. He undemunes insidiously 
decorum, the central doctrine of the classicist, at the 
veiy time that he seems to be defending it. For decorum 
also implies a control upon the expansive instincts of 

^ human nature, and Shaftesbury is actually engaged in 
rehabilitating "nature," and insinuating that it does not 
Heed any control. He attains this expansiveness by put- 
ting asthetic in the place of spiritual perception, and so 
merging more or less completely the good and the true 
with the beautiful. He thus points the way very directly 
to Rousseau's rejection of both inner and outer control in 
the name of man's natural goodness. Once accept Shaftes- 
bury's transformation of conscience and one is led almost 
inevitably to look on everything that is expansive as 
natural or vital and on everything that restricts expan- 
sion ae conventional or artificial. Viliers wrote to Madame 
de Stael {4 May, 1803): "The fundamental and creative 
idea of all your work has been to show primitive, incor- 
ruptible, naive, passionate nature in conflict with the 
barriers and shackles of conventional hfe. . . . Note that 
this is also the guiding idea of the author of 'Werther.'" 
This contrast between nature and convention is indeed 
almost the whole of Roiisseauism. In permitting his e: 
pansive impulses to be disciplined by either humanism or 
religion man has fallen away from nature much as in the 
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old theology he has fallen away from God, and the fa- 
mous "return to nature" means in practice the emanci- 
pation of the ordinary or temperamental self that had 
been thus artificially controlled. This throwing off of the 
yoke of both Christian and classical discipline in the 
name of tanperament is the essential aspect of the move- 
ment in favor of original genius. The genius does not 
look to any pattern that is set above his ordinary spon- 
taneous ego and imitate it. On the contrary, he attains 
to the self-expression that other men, intimidated by 
convention, weakly forego. 

In thus taking a stand for self-expression, the ori^nal 
genius is in a sense on firm ground — at least so far as > 
the mere rationalist or the late and degenerate classicist 
is concerned. No conventions are final, no rules can set 
arbitrary UmJts to creation. ReaUty cannot be locked up 
in any set of formulse. The element of change and nov- 
elty in things, as the romanticists are never tired of 
repeating, is at once vital and inexhaustible. Wherever 
we turn, we encoimter, as a romantic authority, Jacob 
Boehme, declares, "abysmal, unsearchable and infinite 
multipUcity." Perhaps not since the beginning of the 
world have two men or indeed two leaves or two blades 
of grass been exactly alike. Out of a thousand men shav- 
ing, as Dr. Johnson himself remarked, no two will shave 
in just the same way, A person carries his uniqueness 
even into his thumbprint — as a certain class in the com- 
munity has learned to its cost. Bub though all thin^ are 
ineffably different they are at the same time ineffably 
ahke. And this oneness in things is, no less than the otbei^ 
wiseness, a matter of immediate perception. This uni- 
veraai implication of the one in the many is found evea 
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more marked than elsewhere in the heart of the individ- 
ual. Each man has his idiosyncrasy {literally his " private 
mixture"). But in addition to his complexion, his tem- 
peramental or private self, every man has a self that he 
possesses in common with other men. Even the man who 
is most filled with his own uniqueness, or "genius," a 
Rousseau, for example, assumes this universal self in 
every word he utters, "Jove nods to Jove behind us as we 
talk." The word character, one may note, is ambiguous, 
inasmuch as it may refer either to the idiosyncratic or 
lo the universal human element in a man's dual nature. 
For example, an original genius like William Blake not 
only uses the word character in a different sense from 
Aristotle — he cannot even understand the Aristotelian 
usage. "Aristotle," he complains, "says characters are 
either good or bad; now Goodness or Badness has notb 
ing to do with Character. An apple tree, a pear tree, )» 
horse, a lion are Characters; but a good apple tree or a 
bad is an apple tree still, etc." But character as Aristotle 
uses the word implies something that man possesses and 
that a horse or tree does not possess — the power namely 
to deliberate and choose. A man has a good or bad char- 
acter, he is ethical or unethical, as one may say from the 
Greek word for character in this sense iv^w), accord- 
ing to the quality of his choice as it appears in what he 
actually does. This distinction between a man's private, 
peculiar character (xapaxTqp) and the character be pos- 
sesses when judged with reference to something more 
general than bis own complexion is very similar to the 
French distinction between the sens propre and the Bens 
oommtm. 

The general sense or norm that is opposed to mere 
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temperament and impulse may rest upon the ethos of 
a particular time and country ~ the traditional habitg 
and customs that the Rousseauist is wont to dismiss as 
"artificial" — or it may rest in varying degrees upon 
immediate perception. For example, the Ismene and 
Antigone of Sophocles are both ethical ; but lamene woul d 
abide by the law of the state, whereas Antigone opposes 
to this law something still more universal — the "unwrit- 
ten laws of heaven." This insight of Antigone into a 
moral order that is set not only above her ordinary self 
but above the convention of her time and country is 
something very immediate, something achieved, as I shall 
try to show more fully later, with the aid of the imag- 
ination. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such a perfect 
example of the ethical imagination as one finds in Antig- 
one — the imagination that works concentric with the 
human law — is rare. In actual life for one Antigone 
who obeys the "unwritten laws of heaven" there will be 
a thousand Ismenes who will be guided in their moral 
choices by the law of the community. This law, the con- 
vention of a particular place and time, is always but a very 
imperfect ima^, a mere shadow indeed of the unwritten 
law which being above the ordinary rational level is, in a 
sense to be explained later, infinite and incapable of final 
formulation. Aad yet men are forced if only on practical 
grounds to work out some approximation to this law as a 
barrier to the unchained appetites of the individual. The 
elements that enter into any particular attempt to cir- 
cmnscribe the individual in the interests of /the com- 
munity are very mixed and in no small measure relative. 
Yet the things that any group of men have come together 
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about — their conventions in the literal meaning of the 
word — even the tabus of a sa\'age tribe, are sure to 
reflect, however inadequately, the element of oneness in 
man, the element which is opposed to expansive impulse, 
and which is no less real, no less a matter of immediate 
experience, than the element of irreducible difference. 
The general sense therefore should never be sacrificed 
li^tly to the sense of the individual. Tabu, however 
inferior it may be to insight, deserves to rank higher 
aft^r all than mere temperament,' 

The ori^al genius proceeds upon the opposite assump- 
tion. Everything that limits temperamental expansion ia 
dismissed as either artificial or mechanical; everything 
on the contrary that makes for the emancipation of 
temperament, and so for variety and difference, he wel- 
comes as vital, dynamic, creative. Now, speaking not 
metaphysically but practically and experimentally, man 
may, as I have said, follow two main paths: he may d&^^ 1 
velop his ethical self — the self that lays hold of unity — ' 
or he may put his main emphasis on the element within 
him and without him that is associated with novelty and 
I change. In direct proportion as he turns his attention to 
the infinite manifoldness of things he experiences wonder ; 
if on the other hand he attends to the unity that under- 
lies the manifoldness and that likewise transcends him, 
he experiences awe. As a man grows religious, awe comes 
more and more to take the place in him of wonder. The 
humanist is less averse from the natural order and its 
perpetual gushing forth of novelties than the man who is 
religious,-,yet even the himianist refuses to put his final 
> Mt*. Knlhuine FuUerton Gcrould has dealt interestingly with thia 
pnnt in an wtide is the Unpopular iteniew (October, 1914) entitled Tabu 
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emphasis od wonder (his motto is rather nil admiran). 
To illustrate concretely, Dr. -lohiison can scarcely con- 
ceal his disdain for the wonderful, but being a genuinely 
religious spirit, is very capable of awe. Commenting 
on Yalden's line 

Awhile th' AlmiEhty wondering stood. 

Dr. Johnson renmrks: "He ought to have remembered 
that Infinite Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is 
the effect of novelty upon Ignorance." Granted the just- 
ness of the remark, Johnson seems inchned at times to 
forget how wide is the gap in this respect between us and 
the Almighty and therefore to be unduly hostile to the 
element of wonder. To take the opposite case, it is not 
easy to discover in either the personahty or writmgs of 
Poe an atom of awe or reverence. On the other hand he 
both experiences wonder and seeks in his art to be a pure 
wondersmith. It is especially important to determine a 
man's attitude towards himself in this matter of awe and 
wonder, in other words to determine whether he is taken 
up first of all with that element in his own nature which 
makes him incomprehensibly Uke other men or with that 
element which makes him incomprehensibly different 
from them. A man, the wise have always insisted, should 
look with reverence but not with wonder on himself. 
Rousseau boasts that if not better than other men, he is 
at least different. By this gloating sense of his own other- 
fwiseness he may be said to have set the tone for a whole 
*epoch. Chateaubriand, for instance, is quite overcome by 
his own uniqueness and wonderfulness. At the most ordi- 
nary happenings he exclaims, as Sainte-Beuve points out, 
that such things happen only to him. Hugo again is poe- 
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' itively stupefied at the immenaty of his own genius. 
The theatricality that one feels in so much of the art. of 
this period arises from the eagerness of the geniiis to 
communicate to others something of the amazement 
that he feels at himself. Rent's first concern is to iaspire 
wonder even in the women who love him. "C^luta felt 
that she was going to fall upon the bosom of this man as 
one falls into an abyss." 

In thus putting such an exclusive emphasis on wond» 
the Kouseeaiiistic movement takes on a regressive char- 
acter. For if life begins in wonder it culminates in awe. 
To put " the budding rose above the rose full-blown" may 
do vCTy well for a mood, but as an habitual attitude it 
implies that one is more interested in origins than in ends; 
and this means in practice to look backward and down- 
ward instead of forward and up. The conscious analysis 
tliat is needed if one is to establish orderly sequences 
and relationships and so work out a kingdom of ends 
is repudiated by the Rousseauist because it diminishes 
wonder, because it interferes with the creative impulse of 
genius as it gushes up spontaneously from the depths of 
the unconscious. The whole movement is filled with the 
praise of ignorance and of those who still enjoy its inap- 
preciable advantages — the savage, the peasant and above 
all the child. The Rous seauist ma^Jn^eedbe said to hav e 
duMvivf'K'd the poetry q1 £luIiihiM?d_Qf wJuch^Q0Jy~t£aces 
c*ILheia!indjriLthe past, but at_vvhat wp_uld s eem at limes 
a rfltKnr hoftvy purrifirp ^)f r■^tir^^]ft^it^y^ Rather than con- 
sent to have the bloom taken off things by analysis one 
should, as Coleridge tells us, sink back to the devout state 
of childUkc wonder. However, to grow ethically is not 

1 to mnk back but to struggle painfully forward. To affirm 
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the contrary is to set up the things that are below the 
ordinary rational level as a substitute for the things that 
are above it, and at the same time to proclaim one's 
inability to mature. The romanticist, it is true, is wont to 
oppose to the demand for maturity Christ's praise of the 
child. But Christ evidently praises the child not because 
of his capacity for wonder but because of his freedom 
from sin, and it is of the essence of Rousseauism to deny 
I the very existence of sin — at least in the Christian 
' sense of the word. One may also read in the New Testa- 
ment that when one has ceased to be a child one should 
give up childish things, and this is a saying that no prim- 
itivist, so far as I am aware, has ever quoted. On the 
contrary, he is ready to assert that what comes to the 
child spontaneously is superior to the deliberate moral 
effort of the mature man. The speeches of all the sages 
are, according to Maeterlinck, outweighed by the un- 
conscious wisdom of the passing child. Wordsworth hails 
a child of six as "Mighty Prophet! Seer blest!" (It is 
only fair to Coleridge to say that he refused to follow 
Wordsworth into this final abyss of absurdity.') In 
much the same way Hugo pushes his adoration of the 
child to the verge of what has been termed "solemn silli- 
ness" (niaiserie solennelle). 

To set up the spontaneity of the child as a substitute 
for inMght, to identify wonder with awe, romance with 
religion, is to confuse the very planes of being. There 
would appear to be a confusion of this kind in what 
Carlyle takes to be his own chief discovery, in his "nat- 
ural supematuralism."^ The natural order we must grant 

■ dec Biograpliia lileraria, cb. xxii. 

* This meBsagc came to him in any case slmight frotn Gennan romsnti- 
dam. See Walzel, Deuiaehe Ronaniit. 22, 151. 
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lyle is unfathomable, but it is oot therefore awful, 
only wonderful. A movement of charity belong as Pas- 
caf says to an entirely differeot order.' 

The spiritual order to which Pascal refers lifts a man 
so far as he perceives it out of his ordinary self and draws 
him to an ethical centre. But the Rousseauist tends, as 
I have said, to repudiate the very idea of an ethical centre 
along with the special forms in which it had got itself 
embedded. Every attempt, whether humanistic or reli- 
gious, to set up some such centre, to oppose a unifying 
and centraUzing principle to expansive impulse, seems to 
him arbitrary and artificial. He does not discriminate 
between the ethical norm or centre that a Sophocles 
nnsps intuitively and the centrality that the pseudo- 
classicist hopes to achieve by mechanical imitation. He 
Wrgues from his underlying assumption that the prin- 
/ciple of variation is alone vital, that one's genius and 
J oripnality are in pretty direct ratio to one's eccentricity 
I in the literal meaning of the word; and he is therefore 
I read>- to affirm his singularity or difference in the face of 
\f hatever happens to be established. This attitude, it is 
wortrh noting, is quite unlike that of the humorist in the 
old English sense of the word, who indulges his bent and 
is at the same time quite unconcerned with any central 
model that he should imitate and with reference to which 
he should discipline his oddities. The idiosyncrasy of 
the Rousseauist is not, like that of the humorist, genial, 
but defiant. He is strangely self-conscious in his return 
to the unconscious. In everything, from his vocabulary 
* " De Uiua ks corps et esprite, aa A'eii Niurait tirer un mouTement de 
vnie duiit^; celn cet impossible, ot d'un autre ordre, sumaturcl." 
PtTuk*. Article zm. " CWitJ," one should recollect, hero bus its trodi. 
Uonol meaning — the love, not of man, but of God. 
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to the details of bis drepa, he is eager to emphasize his 
departure from the norm. Hence the persistent pose and 
theatricality in so many of the leaders of this move- 
ment, in Rousseau himself, for instance, or in Chateau- 
briand and Byron. As for the lesser figures in the move- 
ment their "genius" is often chiefly displayed in their 
devices for calling attention to themselves as the latest 
and most marvellous births of time; it is only one aspect 
in short of an art in whicli the past century, whatever its 
achievement in the other arts, lias easily surpassed all its 
predecessors — the art of advertising. 

One needs always to return, however, if one is to under- 
stand the romantic notion of genius, to a consideration 
of the pseudo-classic decorum against which it is a pro- 
test. The gentleman or man of the world {honnSte komme) 
was not, like the original genius, anxious to advertise 
himself, to call attention to his own special note of origi- 
nality, since his primary concern was with an entirely 
different problem, with the problem, namely, not of 
expressing but of bunianizing himself; and he could hu- 
manize himself, he felt, only by constant reference to the 
accepted standard of what the normal man should be. 
He refused to "pride himself on anything "; he was fear- 
ful of overemphasis, because the first of virtues in bia 
eyes was a sense of proportion. The total symmetry of 
life to which the best type of classicist refers back his 
every impulse, he apprehends intuitively with the aid of 
his imagination. The symmetry to which the pseudo- 
classicist refers back bis impulses has ceased to be 
imaginative and has become a mere conformity to an 
outer code or even to the rules of etiquette ; and so, instead 
of a deep imaginative insight, he gets mere elegance or 
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poliah. The unity that a purely external decorum of this 
kind impoFiee on life degenerates into a tiresome same- 
ness. It seems an unwarranted denial of the element of 
wonder and surprise. "Boredom was bom one day of 
uniformity," said La Motte Houdard, who was himself 
a pseudo-claseicist ; whereas variety as everybody knows 
is the spice of life. The romanticist would break up the 
smooth 'and tiresome surface of artificial decorum by the 
"pursuit of strangeness. If he can only get his thrill he 
cares little whether it is probable, whether it bears 
any relation, that 'm, to normal human experience. This 
saojifice of the probable to the surprising appears, as I 
said at the outset, in all types of romanticism — whether 
of action or thought or feeling. The genuine classicist 
alwaj-s puts his main stress on design or structure; 
whereas the main quest of every type of romanticist is 
rather for the intense and vivid and arresting detail. 
Take, for instance, the intellectual romanticism that 
prevailed especially in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. In the "witty and conceited" poets of 
this period the intellect is engaged in a more or leas 
irresponsible vagabondage with the imagination as its 
free accomplice. The conceits by which a poet of this 
tj-pe displays his "ingenuity" (genius) are not struc- 
tural, are not, that is^ referred back to any centre. They 
etand forth each separately and sharply from the surface 
of the style (hence known to the French as "points"), 
and BO arrest the reader by their novelty. Their rareness 
and preciousness, however, are intended to startle the 
intellect alone. They do not have and are not intended to 
have any power of sensuous suggestion. The Rousseauistic 
romaDtioist, on the other hand, ho far from being "meta- 
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physical," strives to be concrete even at the risk of a 
certain materialism of style, of turning his metaphors 
into mere images. Like the intellectual romanticist, 
though in a different way, he wishes to break up the 
smooth and monotonous surface of life and style, and 
so he sets up the cult of the picturesque. To understand 
this cult one needs to remember the opposite extreme of 
artificial symmetry. One needs to recall, for example, the 
neo-classicist who complained of the stars in heaven be- 
cause they were not arranged in symmetrical patterns, 
or various other neo-classicists who attacked mountains 
because of their rough and irregular shapes, because of 
their refusal to submit to the rule and compass. When 
beauty is conceived in so mechanical a fashion some one 
is almost certain to wish to " add strangeness" to it. 

The cult of the picturesque is closely associated with 
the cult of local color. Here as elsewhere romantic genius 
b, in contradistinction to classical genius which aims at 
the "grandeur of generality," the genius of wonder and 
surprise. According to Buffon, who offers the rare spec- 
tacle of a man of science who is at the same time a theo- 
rist of the grand manner, genius is shown in the architec- 
tonic ^t — in the power so to unify a subject as to keep 
its every detail in proper subordination to the whole. 
Any mere wantoning of the imagination in the pursuit of 
either the precious or the picturesque is to be severely 
repressed if one is to attain to the grandeur of general- 
ity. Buffon is truly classic in relating genius to design. 
Unfortunately he verges towards the pseudo-classic in 
his distrust of color, of the precise word and the vivid 
descriptive epithet. The growing verbal squeamishnes,s 
that so strikes one towards the end of the neo-classic 
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peritHl is one outcome of artificial decorum, of confusing 
nobility of language with the language nf the nobility. 
There was an increasing fear of the trivial word that 
might destroy the illusion of the grand manner, and also 
of the technical term that should be too su^estive of 
gpecialization. AH terms were to be avoided that were 
not readily intelligible to a lady or gentleman in the 
drawing-room. And so it came to pass that by the end of 
the eighteenth century the grand manner, or elevated 
style, had come to be largely an art of ingenious circum- 
locution, and Buffon gives some countenance to this con- 
ception of classic dignity and representativeness when he 
declares that one should describe objects "only by the 
most general terms." At all events the reply of the roman- 
tic genius to this doctrine is tlie demand for local color, 
for the concrete and picturesque phrase. The general 
tiruth at which the classicist aims the Rousseauist dis- 
niissea as identical with the gray and the academic, and 
bends all his efforts to the rendering of the vivid and 
unique detail. Of the readiness of the romantic genius to 
low (or one is tempted to say) to advertise his original- 
by trampling verbal decorum under foot along with 
every other kind of decorum, I shall have more to say 
later. He is ready to employ not only the homely and 
famiUar word that the pseudo-classicist had eschewed as 
but words so local and technical as to be unin- 
le to ordinary readers. Chateaubriand deals so 
iifically with the North American Indian and his 
vironment that the result, according to Sainte-Beuve, 
a sort of "tattooing" of hia style. Hugo bestows a 
lole dictionary of architectural terms upon the reader 
his "Notre Dame," and of nautical terms in his 
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"Toilers of the Sea." In order to follow some of the pas- 
sages Iq Balzac's "C&ar Birotteau," one needs to be a 
lawyer or a professional accountant, and it has been s^d 
that in order to do justice to a certain description in 
Zola one would need to be a pork-butcher. In this move- 
ment towards a highly specialized vocabulary one should 
I note a cooperation, as ao often elsewhere, between the 
two wings of the naturalistic movement — the scientific 
and the emotional. The Rousseauist is, like the scientist, 
la specialist — he specializes in his own sensations. He 
.goes in quest of emotional thrills for their own sake, just 
as Napoleon's generals, according to Sainte-Beuve, waged 
war without any ulterior aim but for the sheer lust of 
conquest. The vivid images and picturesque details are 
therefore not sufficiently structural; each one tends to 
thrust itself forward without reference to the whole and 
to demand attention for its own sake. 

The pursuit of the unrelated thrill without reference 
to its motivation or probability leads in the romantic 
movement to a sort of descent — often, it is true, a rap- 
turous and lyrical descent — from the dramatic to the 
melodramatic. It is possible to trace this one-sided em- 
phasis on wonder not merely in vocabulary but in the 
increasing resort to the principle of contrast. One sus- 
pects, for example, that Rousseau exaggerates the gro- 
tesqueness of his youthful failure as a musical composer 
at Lausanne in order that his success in the same rdle 
before the king and all the ladies of the court at Ver^ 
sailles may "stick more fiery off." The contrast that 
Chateaubriand estabfishes between the two banks of the 
Misaisaippi at the beginning of his "Atala 
plete as to put some strain on verisimilitude. One 
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note in this same description, as a somewhat different 
way of sacrificing the probable to the picturesque, the 
bears drunk on wild grapes and reeling on the branches 
of the elms. To prove that it was possible on some par- 
ticular occasion to look down the vista of a forest glade 
on the lower Mississippi and see it closed by a drunken 
bear does not meet the difficulty at all. For art has to do, 
aa was remarked long ago, not with the possible but the 
probable; and a bear in this posture is a possible but 
Bcarcely a probable bear. 

To return to the principle of contrast: Hugo dilates 
upon his puniness as an infant ("abandoned by every- 
body, even by his mother") in order to make his later 
achievement seem still more stupendous.' The use of the 
antithesis as the auxiliary of surprise, the abrupt and 
thrilling passage from light to shade or the contrary, finds 
perhaps its culminating expression in Hugo. A study of 
this one figure as it appears in his words and ideas, in his 
characters and situations and subjects, would show that 
he is the most melodramatic genius for whom high rank 
has ever been claimed in literature. The suddenness of 
Jean Valjean's transfonaation from a convict into a saint 
may serve as a single instance of Hugo's readiness to 
sacrifice verisimiUtude to surprise in hb treatment of 
character. 

Closely allied to the desire to break up the monotonous 
surface of "good form" by the pointed and picturesque 
stjde in writing Is the rise of the pointed and pictur- 
esque style in dress. A man may advertise his genius 
and originahty (in the romantic sense of these terms) by 
departing from the accepted modes of costume as well as 
' See poem, Ce mieU avait deux aiu in the FeuiUea d'Automne. 
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from the accepted modes of speech. Gautier's scarlet 
waistcoat at the first performance of Hernani is of the 
same order as his flamboyant epithets, his riot of lo- 
cal color, and was at least as effective in achieving the 
main end of his Ufe — to be, in his own phrase, the " ter- 
ror of the sleek, baldheaded bourgeois." In assuming 
the Armenian garb to the astonishment of the rustics 
of Motiers-Travers, Rousseau anticipates not merely 
Gautier but innumerable other violators of conventional 
correctness: here as elsewhere he deserves to rank as 
the classic instance, one is tempted to say, of romantic 
eccentricity. La Bruydre, an exponent of the traditional 
good-breeding against which Rousseauism is a protest, 
says that the gentleman allows himself to be dressed by 
his tailor. He wishes to be neither ahead of the mode nor 
behind it, being reluctant as he is in all things to oppose 
his private sense to the general sense. His point of view 
in the matter of dress is not so very remote from that of 
a genuine classicism, whereas the enthusiast who recently 
went about the streets of New York (until taken in by 
the police) garbed as a contemporary of Pericles is no 
less plainly a product of Rousseauistic revolt. 

Chateaubriand's relation to Rousseauism in this matter 
calls for special conunent. He encouraged, and to some 
extent held, the belief that to show genius and originality 
one must be irregular and tempestuous in all things, even 
in the arrangement of one's hair. At the same time he 
preached reason. His heart, in short, was ro man tic, his 
head classical. Both as a classicist and a romanticist 
be was ready to repudiate on the one hand his master 
Rousseau, and on the other his own disciples. As a ro- 
mantic genius he wished to regard himself as unique and 
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8l> unrelated to Rousseau. At the same time he also 
looked upon it as a sort of insolence for any of his own 
followers to aspire to such a lonely preeminence in grief 
as R«n^. As a classicist he saw that great art aims at the 
normal and the representative, and that it is therefoTG 
absurd for people to pattern themselves on such morbid 
and exceptional characters as Ren^and Childe Harold. 
Most of the romanticists indeed showed themselves very 
imitative even in their attempts at uniqueness, and the 
reeult was a second or third hand, or as one is tempted to 
say, a stale eccentricity. In their mere following of the 
mode many of the French romanticists of 1830 were ready 
to impose a painful discipline upon themselves ' in order 
to appear abnormal, in order, for instance, to acquire a 
hvid BjTonic complexion. Some of those who wished to 
seem elegiac like Lamartine rather than to emulate the 
violent and histrionic revolt of the Conrads and Laras 
actually succeeded, we are told, in ^ving themselves con- 
sumption (hence the epithet ^ole poitrinaire). 

In outer and visible freakishness the French romanti- 
ciats of 1830 probably bore away the pabn, though in 
inner and spiritual remoteness from normal human 
experience they can scarcely vie with the early German 
romanticists. And this is doubtless due to the fact that in 
France there was a more definite outer standard from 
which to advertise their departure, and also to the fact 
that the revolt against this standard was so largely 
participated in by the painters and by writers Uke 
Gauticr who were also interested in painting Chateau- 
briand writes of the romantic painters {and the passage 
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will also serve to illustrate his attitude towards his own 
disciples): "[These artists] rig themselves up as comic 
sketches, as grotesques, aa caricatures. Some of them 
wear frightful mustaches, one would 8upp>ose that they 
are going forth to conquer the world — their brushes are 
halberds, their paint-scratchers sabres; others have 
enormous beards and hair that puffs out or hangs down 
their shoulders; they smoke a cigar volcanically. These 
cousins of the rainbow, to use a phrase of our old R^ 
gnier, have their heads filled with delugee, seas, rivers, 
forests, cataracts, tempests, or it may be with slaughters, 
tortures and scaffolds. One finds among them human 
skulls, foils, mandolins, helmets and dolmans. . . . They 
aim to form a separate species between the ape and 
the satyr; they give you to understand that the secrecy 
of the studio has its dangers and that there is no safety 
for the models." 

These purely personal eccentricities that so marked 
the early stages in the warfare between the Bohemian 
and the philistine have as a matter of fact diminished in 
our own time. Nowadays a man of the distinction of 
Disraeli or even of Bulwer-Lytton ' would scarcely affect, 
as they did, the flamboyant style in dress. But the under- 

' For Disraeli aee Wilfrid Ward, Men and MaUen. 64 ft. Of Bulwer- 
Lytton at Nice about 1860 Princess von Racowitia writea as follows in her 
AtiliAiography (p. 46}: "His fame was at its Eeoith. He seemed to me 
tntediluvian, with his long dyed curls and bis old-faahioned dress . . . 
with long coats reaching to the ankles, knee-breeches, and long colored 
waiBtoDst& Also, he appeared always with a young lady who adored him, 
and who was followed by a man servant carrying a harp. She sat at his 
Ceet and appeiircd as he did in the co^ume of 1830, with long flowing 
curb called AiigUiisn. ... In society, however, people ran after him 
tremendously, and spoilt bira in every possible way. He read aloud from 
hisown works, and, in especially poetic passages, hia'Alice' accompanied 
him with arpeggios on the harp." 
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lying failure to discriminate betw€«n the odd and the 
original has persisted and has worked out intx) even 
extremer consequences. One nxay note, as I have said, 
even in the early figures in the movement a tendency 
to play to the gallery, a something that suggests the 
approach of the era of the lime-light and the big head- 
line. Rousseau himself has been called the father of 
yellow joumaliBte. There is an unbroken development 
from the early exponents of original genius down to 
cubista, futurist* and post-impressionists and the corres- 
ponding schools in hterature. The partisans of expression 
as opposed to form in the eighteenth century led to the 
fanatics of expression in the nineteenth and these have 
led to the maniacs of expression of the twentieth. The 
extremists in painting have got so far beyond Cezanne, 
who was regarded not long ago as one of the wildest of 
innovators, that Cezanne is, we are told, "in a fair way 
to achieve the unhappy fate of beconung a classic." Poe 
was fond of quoting a saying of Bacon's that "there is 
no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in 
the proportion." This saying became known in France 
through Baudelaire's rendering of Poe and was often 
ascribed to Poe himself. It was taken to mean that the . 
stranger one became the nearer one was getting to perfect . 
beauty. And if we grant this view of beauty we must 
admit that some of the decadents succeeded in becoming 
very beautiful indeed. But the more the element of pro- 
portion in beauty is sacrificed to strangeness the more 
the result will seem to the normal man to be, not beauty 
at all, but rather an esoteric cult of ugliness. The roman- 
tic genius therefore denounces the normal man as a 
phUisttoe and at the same time, dnce he cannot please 
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him, seeks at least to shock him and so capture his 
attention by the very violence of eccentricity. 

The saying I have quoted from Bacon is perhaps an 
early example of the inner alliance between things that 
superficially often seem remote — the scientific spirit 
and the spirit of romance. Scientific discovery has given 
a tremendous stimulus to wonder and curiosity, has en- 
couraged a purely exploratory attitude towards life and 
raised an overwhelming prepossession in favor of the 
new as compared with the old. Baconian and Rousseau- 
ist evidently come together by their primary emphasis 
on novelty. The movement towards a more and more 
eccentric conception of art and literature has been closely 
alUed in practice with the doctrine of progress — and 
that from the very dawn of the so-called Quarrel of 
Ancients and Modems. It is scarcely possible to exagger- 
ate the havoc that has been wrought by the transfer of 
the belief that the latest thing is the best — a behef that 
is approximately true of automobiles — from the material 
order to an entirely different realm, ' The very heart of 
the classical message, one cannot repeat too often, is that 
one should aim first of all not to be original, but to be 
human, and that to be human one needs to look up to a 
sound model and imitate it. The imposition of form and 
proportion upon one's expansive impulses which results 
from this process of imitation is, in the true sense of that 
much abused word, culture. Genuine culture is difficult 
and disciplinary. The mediation that it involves between 
the conflicting claims of form and expression requires 
the utmost contention of spirit. We have here a clue to 
n The Illusion of Progrtfi, in hia Artitt and 
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the boundless success of the Rousseauistic doctrine of 
spontaneity, of the assertion that genius resides in the 
region of the primitive and unconscious and is hindered 
rather than helped by culture. It is easier to be a genius 
on Rousseauistic lines than to be a man on the terms 
imposed by the classicist. There is a fatal facihty about 
creation when its qtiahty is not tested by some stand- 
ard set above the creator's temperament; and the same 
fatal facility appears in criticism when the critic does 
not test creation by some standard set above both liia 
own temperament and that of the creator. The romantic 
critic as a matter of fact confines his ambition to receiving 
eo keen an impression from genius, conceived as some- 
thing purely temperamental, that when this creative 
expression is passed through his temperament it will issue 
forth as a fresh expresaon. Taste, he holds, will thus 
tend to become one with genius, and criticism, instead 
of being cold and negative Uke that of the neo-clasacist, 
will itself grow creative.' But the critic who does not 
get beyond thb stage will have gusto, zest, relish, what 
you will, he will not have taste. For taste involves a 
difficult mediation between the element of uniqueness in 
both critic and creator and that which is representa- 
tive and human. Once eliminate this human standard 
that is set above the temperament of the creator and 
make of the critic in turn a mere pander to "genius" 
and it is hard to see what measure of a man's excellence 
is left save his intoxication with himself; and this meaa- 
iin> would scarcely seem to be trustworthy. "Every asa 
that's romantic," says Wolseley in liis Preface to " Valen- 
tioiau " (1686) "believes he's inspired." 

■ Str rreatiiv Cntidam by J. E. Spingnni, and my article cm Gmiwi ami 
Tatif, rtrviowing this book, in tbe Nation (New York), 7 Feb., 1918. 
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An important aspect of the romantic theory of genius 
remains to be considered. This theory is closely associated 
in its rise and growth with the theory of the master 
faculty or ruling passion. A man can do that for which 
he has a genius without effort, whereas no amount of 
effort can avail to give a man that for which he has no 
native aptitude.' Buff on afiirmed in opposition to this 
view that genius is only a capacity for taking pains or, as 
an American recently put it, is ten per cent inspiration 
and ninety per cent perspiration. This notion of genius 
not only risks running counter to the observed facts as 
to the importance of the native gift but it does not bring 
out as clearly as it might the real point at issue. Even 
though genius were Shown to be ninety per cent inspira- 
tion a man should still, the classicist would insist, fix his 
attention on the fraction that is within his power. Thus 
Boileau says in substance at the outset of his "Art of 
Poetry" that a poet needs to be bom under a propitious 
star. Genius is indispensable, and not merely genius in 
general but genius for the special kind of poetry in which 
he is to excel. Yet granting all this, he says to the poeti- 
cal aspirant, bestir yourself! The mystery of grace will 
always be recognized in any view of life that gets at all 
beneath the surface. Yet it is still the better part to turn 
to the feasibility of works. The view of genius as merely 
a temperamental overflow is as a matter of fact only a 
caricature of the doctrine of grace. It suits the spiritual 

> One should note here &e ebewhere pointa of contact between Bcientific 
and emotional nuturaliam. Take, fur example, the educational theory that 
hoB ted Co Ibe setting; up of the elective 8ys(«m. The geneml human disci- 
pline embodied in the filed curricutuui ia to be discarded in order that the 
individual uiiLy be free lo work alooR the lines of hia bent or " t;cnius." 
In a somewhat similar way scientific naturalism eni.'ouraBee the individual 
to sacrifice the general human discipline to a Bpecialty. 
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indolence of the creator who seeks to evade the more 
diffi<nilt half of his problem. — which is not merely to 
create but to humanize liis creation. Hawthorne, for 
example, is according to Mr. BrowneU, too prone (except 
in the "Scarlet Letter") to get away from the clear sun- 
light of normal human experience into a region of some- 
what crepuscular symbolism, and this is because he 
j-ielded too complacently and fatalistically to what he 
conceived to be his genius. The theory of genius is per- 
haps the chief inheritance of the New England tran- 
scaidentalists from romanticism. Hawthorne was more 
on his guard against the extreme imphcations of the 
theor>' than most other members of this group. It remains 
to be seen how much the exaltation of genius and depre- 
ciation of culture that marks one whole side of Emerson 
will in the long run tell against his reputation. The lesser 
New England men showed a rare incapacity to distin- 
guish between originality and mere freakishness eithei 
in themselves or in others. 

It is fair to say that in Ueu of the discipline of culture , 
the romantic genius has often insisted on the discipline of| 
technique; and this has been especially true in a country, 
like France with its persistent tradition of careful work-' 
manabip. Gautier, for example, would liave one's "float- 
ing dream sealed " ' in the hardest and most resisting 
matwial, that can only be mastered by the perfect crafts- 
man; and he himself, falling into a confusion of the arts, 
tries to display such a craftsmanship by painting and 
carving with words. Flaubert, again, refines upon the 
technique of writing to a point where it becomes not 
merdy a discipline but a torture. But if a man is to be 

* Bee luB poem L'Art in Etnavx it Cvniu. 
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a romantic genius in the fullest sense he must, it should 
seeni, repudiate even the discipline of technique as well 
as the discipline of culture in favor of an artless spon- 
taneity. For after all the genius is only the man who 
retains the virtues of the child, and technical proficiency 
is scarcely to be numbered among these virtues. The 
German romanticists ah^ady prefer the early Italian 
painters because of their naivete and divine awkward- 
ness to the later artiste who had a more conscious mastery 
of their material. The whole Pre-Raphaelite movement 
is therefore only one aspect of Rousseau's return to nar 
ture. To later primitivista the early Italians themselves 
seem far too deliberate. They would recover the spon- 
taneity displayed in the markings on Alaskan totem 
poles or in the scratchings of the caveman on the flint. 
A prerequisite to pure genius, if we are to judge by 
their own productions, is an inability to draw. The fu- 
txirists in their endeavor to convey symbolically their 
own "soul" or "vision" — a vision be it noted of pure 
flux and motion — deny the very conditions of time and 
space that determine the special technique of painting; 
and inasmuch as to express one's "soul" means for these 
modems, as it did for the "genius" of the eighteenth 
century, to express the ineffable difference between 
themselves and others, the symbolizing of this soul to 
which they have sacrificed both culture and technique 
remains a dark mystery. 

An eccentricity so extreme as to be almost or quite 
indistinguishable from madness is then the final outcome 
of the revolt of the original genius from the regularity of 
the eighteenth century. The eighteenth century had, 
one must confess, become too much like the Happy 
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Valley from which Rasselas, Prince of Abysainia, sought 
an egress. It was fair to the eye and satisfied all man's 
ordinary needs, but it seemed at the same time to hem 
him in oppressively, and limit unduly his horizons. 
For the modern man, as for the prince in Johnson's 
tale, a regular round of assured felicities has counted for 
nou^t as compared with the passion for the open ; though 
now that he haa tas(«d strange adventures, the modem 
man will scarcely decide at the end, like the prince, 
to "return to Abyssinia." 1 have already spoken of the 
raticmalistic and pseudo-classic elements in the eight- 
eenth century that the romantic rebels found so intoler- 
able. It is impossible to follow " reason," they said in sub- 
stance, and also to slake one's thirst for the "infinite"; 
it is impossible to conform and imitate and at the same 
time to be free and original and spontaneous. Above all 
it is impossible to submit to the yoke of either reason 
or imitation and at the same time to be imapnative. This 
last assertion will always be the main point at issue m 
any genuine debate between classicist and romanticist. 
The supreme thing in life, the romanticist declares, is 
the creative imagination, and it can be restored to its 
rights only by repudiating imitation. The imagination is 
supreme the classicist grants but adds that to imitate 
ri^tly is to make the highest use of the imagination. 
To understand al! that is implied in this central diver- 
gence between classicist and romanticist we shall need 
to study in more detail the kind of imaginative activity 
that has been encouraged in the whole movement ex- 
t«^nding from the rise of the original genius in the eight- 
eenth century to the present day. 



CHAPTER m 

EOMANTIC IMAGINATION 

I HAVE already spoken of the contrast established by the 
theorists of original genius in the eighteenth century 
between the different types of imagination — especially 
between the literary and the scientific imagination. Ac- 
cording to these theorists, it will be remembered, the 
scientific imagination sliould be strictly subordinated to 
judgment, whereas the hterary imagination, freed from 
the ahacliles of imitation, should be at liberty to wander 
wild in its own empire of chimeras, or, at all events, 
should be far less sharply checked by judgment. It is 
easy to follow the extension of these EngUsh views of 
genius and imagination into the France of Rousseau and 
Diderot, and then the elaboration of these same views, 
under the combined influence of both France and Eng- 
land, in Germany, I have tried to show that Kant, 
especially in his "Critique of Judgment," and Schiller 
in his ".iEsthetic Letters" (1795) prepare the way for 
the conception of the creative imagination that is at the 
very heart of the romantic movement. According to this 
romantic conception, as we have seen, the imagination is 
to be free, not merely from outer formalistic constraint, 
1 but from all constraint whatever. This extreme romantic 
emancipation of the imagination was accompanied by an 
equally extreme emancipation of the emotions. Both kinds 
of emancipation are, as I have tried to show, a recoil 
partly from neo-classical judgment — a type of judgment 
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which seemed to oppress all that is creative and sjwn- 
taneous in man under a weight of outer convention; 
partly, from the reason of the Enlightenment, a type 

^ of reason that was so logical and abstract that it seemed 
to mechanize the human spirit, and to be a denial of all 
that is immediate and intuitive. The neo-classical judg- 
ment, with its undue unfriendliness to the imagination, 
is itself a recoil, let us remember, from the imaginative 
exfauw^ance of the "metaphysicals," the intellectual ro 
manticista of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and also, if we take a sufficiently wide view, from the 

__ Quixotic type of romanticism, the romanticism of action, 
that we associate with the Middle Ages. 

Now not only are men governed by their imaginations 
(the imagination, as Pascal says, disposes of everything), 
but the type of imagination by which most men are 
governed may be defined in the widest sense of the word 
as romantic. Nearly every man cherishes his dream, his 
conceit of himself as he would hke to be, a sort of "ideal" 
projection of his own desires, in comparison with which 
his actual life seems a hard and cramping routine. 
"Man must conceive himself what he is not," as Dr. 
Johnson says, "for who is pleased with what he is?" 
The ample habitation that a man rears for his fictitious 
or "ideal" self often has some slight foundation in fact, 
/but the higher he rears it the more inseciu-e jt becomes, 
until finally, like Perrette in the fable, he brings the whole 

— structure down about his ears by the very gesture of his 
dream. "We all of us," La Fontaine concludes in perhaps 
the most delightful account of the romantic imagination 
in literature, "wise as well as foolish, indulge in day- 
dreams. There ie nothing sweeter. A flattering illusion 
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carries away our spirits. All the wealth in the world is 
ours, all honors and all women," ' etc. When Johnson 
deBcants on the "dangerous prevalence of imagination,"' 
and warns us to stick to "sober probability," what he 
means is the dangerous prevalence of day-dreaming. 
The retreat of the Rousseauist into some "land of chime- 
ras" or tower of ivory assumes forms almost incredibly 
complex and subtle, but at bottom the ivory tower is only 
one form of man's ineradicable longing to escape from 
the oppression of the actual into some land of heart's 
desire, some golden age of fancy. As a matter of fact, 
Rousseau's imaginative activity often approaches very 
closely to the delights of day-dreaming as described by 
La Fontaine. He was never more imaginative, he tells us, 
than when on a walking-trip — especially when the trip 
had no definite goal, or at least when he could take his 
time in reaching it. The Wanderlust of body and spirit 
could then be satisfied together. Actual vagabondage 
seemed to be an aid to the imagination in its escape from 
verisimiUtude. One should note especially Rousseau's 
account of his early wandering from Lyons to Paris and 

I Quel esprit ne bat la campagneT 
Qui ae Tait chftteaux CD Espagno? 
Picrochole, Pyirhu-i, la laitifire, enfin tous, 

Autftut lea sages que les tous 
Chacun songe en veillant; il n'cat rien de plus doux. 
Une 6attcu8c erreur omport« a.\ars nos ftmea; 

Tout lo bien du mondc eat ik nous, 

Tous les honneurs, toutea lea fcmiDeB. 
QuaDd je aula seul, jc Taia au plus brave un d£fi, 
Je [n'£carte, je voia dgtrAner le sopbi; 

On m'glit roi, moD peuple m'aime; 
Lc3 diadSmea vonl aur ma Ule pleuvant: 
Quolquc accident fatt-Jl que je rentre en 

Je aula groa Jean comme devant. 
t, oh. xuv. 
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the airy atructuren that he raised on his anticipations of 
what he might finil there. Inasmuch as he was to be 
attached at Paris to the Swiss Colonel Godard, he already 
traced for himself in fancy, in spite of his short-sighted- 
ness, a career of niihtary glory. " I had read that Marshal 
Schomberg was short-sighted, why should n't Marshal 
Roiisseau be so too?" In the meanwhile, touched by the 
sight of the groves and brooks, ' ' I felt in the midst of my 
glory that my heart was not made for so much turmoil, 
and soon without knowing how, I found myself once 
more among my beloved pastorals, renouncing forever 
the toils of Mars." 

Thus alongside the real world and in more or less sharp 
opposition to it, Rousseau biiilds up a fictitious world, 
that pays des cKimires, which is alone, as he tells us, 
worthy of habitation. To study his imaginative activity 
is simply to study the new forms that he gives to what 
I have called man's ineradicable longing for some Ar- 
cadia, some land of heart's desire. Goethe compares the 
illUBions that man nourishes in his breast to the popu- 
lation of statues in ancient Rome which were almost as 
numerous as the population of living men. The important 
thing from the point of view of sanity is that a man 
should not blur the boundaries between the two popu- 
lations, that he should not cease to discriminate between 
his fact and his fictbn. If he confuses what he dreams him- 
_8elf to be with what he actually is, he has already entered 
upon the pathway of madness. It was, for example, nat- 
ural for a youth like Rousseau who was at once romantic 
and musical, t« drejim that he was a great composer; but 
actually to set up as a great composer and to give the 
ooDoert at Lausanne, shows an unwillingness to dis- 
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criminate between his fictitious and his real world that ^ 
is plainly pathological. If not already a megalomaniac, 
he was even then on the way to megalomania. 

To wander through the world as though it were an 
Arcadia or enchanted vision contrived for one's especial 
benefit is an attitude of childhood — especially of imagi- 
native childhood. "Wherever children are," says Novalis, 
"thereis the golden age." As the child grows and matures 
there is a more or less painful process of adjustment 
between his "vision" and the particular reality in which 
he is placed. A little sense gets knocked into his head, 
and often, it must be confessed, a good deal of the imagi- 
nation gets knocked out. As Wordsworth complains, the 
vision fades into the hght of common day. The striking 
fact about Rousseau is that, far more than Wordsworth, 
he held fast to his vision. He refused to adjust it to an 
unpalatable reality. Dining the very years when the 
ordinary youth is forced to subordinate his luxurious 
imaginings to some definite discipline he fell under the 
influence of Madame de Warens who encouraged rather 
than thwarted his Arcadian bent. Later, when almost 
incurably confirmed in his penchant for revery, he came 
into contact with the refined society of Paris, an environ- 
ment requiring so difficult an adjustment that no one we 
are told could accomplish the feat unless he had been dis- 
ciplined into the appropriate habits from the age of six. 
He is indeed the supreme example of the unadjusted 
man, of the original genius who.se imagination has never 
suffered either inner or outer constraint, who is more (rf | 
an Arcadian dreamer at sixty perhaps than he was at | 
sixteen. He writes to the BailU de Mirabeau (31 Jan- < 
uary, 1767): 
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"The fatigue of thinking becomee every day more poiitful to me. 
I love to dream, but freely, allowing my uiiwl to wnnder \rithout 
enslaving mypelf to any nulijcct. . . . Tliia id!'' and contemplative 
hich you do not approve and ^vliich I do not excuse, becomes to 
t delicious; to wander alone endlessly and ceaseleaaly 
iC8 oud rocke about my dwelling, to muse or rather to 
mnsible as I please, and as you say, to go wool-gathering; 
. fioally to give myself up unoonstrainedly to my fantasicB which, 
Lhank heaven, are all within my power: that, air, ia for me thesaftjeme 
eujoymcnt, than which I can imagine nothing superior in this world 
for a man at my age and iu my coiiditiou." 

Rousseau, then, owes his significance not only to the 
fact that he was supremely imaginative in an age that 
was disposed to deny the supremacy of the imagination, 
but to the fact that he was imaginative in a particular 
way. A great multitude since his time must be reckoned 
among his followers, not because they have held certain 
ideas but because they have exhibited a similar quaUty 
of imagination. In seeking to define this quality of ima^- 
nation we are therefore at the very heart of our subject. 

It is clear from what has already been said that Rous- 
seau's imagination was in a general way Arcadian, and 
this, if not the highest, is perhaps the most prevalent 
' t^pe of imaginatioD, In surveying the Uterature of the 
worid one is struck not only by the universality of the 
pa.stoi:al or idyllic element, but by the nimiber of forms 
it has assumed — forms ranging from the extreme of 
artificiality and conventionahsm to the purest poetry. 
The very society against the artificiaUty of wliich Rous- 
seau's whole work is a protest is itself in no small degree 
a pastoral creation. Various elements indeed entered into 
the life of the drawing-room as it came to be conceived 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century, Tlie 
Marquise de Rambouillet and otiiers who set out at this 
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time to live in the grand manner were in so far governed 
either by genuine or by artificial decorum. But at the same 
time that the creators of k grand monde were aiming to 
be more "decent" than the meu and women of the six- 
teenth century, they were patterning themselves upon the 
shepherds and shepherdesses of D'Urf^'s interminable 
pastoral "rAatr^e." They were seeking to create a sort 
of enchanted world from which the harsh cares of ordi- 
nary life were banished and where they might be free, 
like true Arcadians, to discourse of love. This discourse of 
love Visa associated with what I have defined as intel- 
lectual romanticism. In spite of the attacks by the expo- 
nents of humanistic good sense (Molifere, Boileau, etc.) 
on this drawing-room affectation, it lingered on and still 
led in the eighteenth century, as Rousseau complained, 
to "inconceivable rcfinen:ients." ' At the same time we 
should recollect that there is a secret bond between all 
forms of Arcadian dreaming. Not only was Rousseau 
fascinated, like the early pridetLx and pr^deuses, by 
D'Urf^'s pastoral, but he himself appealed by his re- 
newal of the main pastoral theme of love to the descend- 
ants of these former .\rcadians in the poUte society of his 
time. The love of Rousseau is associated not like that 
of the pr^cieux, with the intellect, but with the emo- 
tions, and so he substitutes for a " wire-drawn and super- 
subtiHzed gallantry," the ground-swell of elemental 
passion.' Moreover, the definitely primitivistic colorii^ 
that he gave to his imaginative renewal of the pastoral 
dreamappealed to an age that was reaching the last stages 
of over-refinement. Primitivism is, strictly speaking, 

> Nowdie BUfAiic., PL ii, Lettre xvii. 

* Rostand has hit ofl this change in the Balcony Scene of hia CprOfU 
ie Bergerae. 
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" notJiing new in the world. It always tends to appear in 
periods of complex civilization. The charms of the simple 
life and of a return to nature were celebrated especially 

I during the Alexandrian period <jf Greek literature for the 
special delectation no doubt of the most sophisticated 
members of this very sophisticated society. "Nothing," 
fts Dr. Santayana says, "is farther from the common 
people than the corrupt desire to be primitive." Prim- 
itivistic dreaming was also popular in ancient Rome at 
its most artificial moment. The great ancients, however, 
though enjoying the poetr>' of the primitivistic dream, 
were not the dupes of this dream. Horace, for example, 
lived at the most artificial moment of Rome when prim- 
itivistic dreaming was popular as it had been at Alex- 
andria. He descants on the joys of the simple life in a well- 
known ode. One should not therefore hail him, Uke 
Schiller, as the founder of the sentimental school "of 
wliJch he has remained the unsurpassed, model," ' For 
the person who plans to return to nature in Horace's 

Ppoem is the old usurer Alfius, who changes his mind at 
the last moment and puts out his mortgages again. In 
short, the final attitude of the urbane Horace towards 
the primitivistic dream — it could hardly be otherwise — 
is ironical. 

Rousseau seems destined to remain the supreme ex- 
ample, at least in the Occident, of the man who takes 
the primitivistic dream seriously, who attempts to set 
up primitivism aa a philosophy and even as a rehgion. 
Rousseau's account of his sudden illumination on the 
road from Paris to Vincennes is famous: the scales, he 
tella us, fell from his eyes even as they had from the eyes 

' Essay oa Simpk and SerUimeaUU Poetry. 
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of Paul on the road to Damascus, and he saw how 
had fallen from the feUcity of his primitive estate; hi 
the blissful ignorance in which he liad lived at one witl 
hita'wlf and harraleas to his fellows had been broken by 
the rise of intellectual self-consciousness and the resulU 
ing progress in the sciences and arts. Modem students of 
Rousseau have, under the influence of James, taken this 
experience on the road to Vincennes to be an authentic 
case of conveTBion,' but this is merely one instance of 
our modern tendency to confound the subrational with 
■ the superrational. What one finds in this alleged con- 
version when one looks into it, is a sort of "subliminal 
uprush" of the Arcadian meraories of his youth, espe- 
cially of his life at Annecy and Les Charmettes, and at 
the same time the contrast between these Arcadian 
memories and the hateful constraints he had suffered 
at Paris in his attempts to adjust himself to an uncon- 
genial environment. 

We can trace even more clearly perhaps the proci 
by which the Arcadian dreamer comes to set up as a seer, 
in Rousseau's relation of the circumstances under which 
he came to compose his "Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality." He goes off on a sort of picnic with ThSr^se 
into the forest of St. Germain and gives himself up to 
imagining the state of primitive man. "Plunged in the 
forest," he says, "I sought and found there jhe image of 
primitive times of which I proudly drew the history; 
I swooped down on the little falsehoods of men ; I ven- 
tured to lay bare their nature, to follow the progress of 
time and of circumstances which have disfigured it, and 

■ The life of Roua§eau by Gerhard Gran is writteo Crom this poiut dM 
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comparing artificial man {Vhomme de VhomTne) with 
natural man, to show in his alleged improvement the true 
source of his miseries. My soul, exalted by these sublime 
contemplations, rose into the presence of the Divinity, 
Seeing from this vantage point that the blind pathway 
of prejudices followed by my fellows was also that of their 
errors, misfortunes and crimes, I cried out to them in a 
feeble voice that they could not hear: Madmen, who are 
always complaining of nature, know that all your evils 
come from yourselves alone."' 

The golden age for which the human heart has an 
ineradicable longing is here presented not as poetical, 
which it certainly b, but as a "state of nature" from 
which man has actually fallen. The more or less innocent 
Arcadian dreamer is being transformed into the danger- 
ous Utopist, He puts the blame of the conflict and divi- 
aon of which he is conscious in himself upon the social 
conventions that set boimds to his temperament and 
impulses; once get rid of these purely artificial restric- 
tions and he feels that he will again be at one with himself 
and "nature." With such a vision of nature as this it is 
not surprising that ever>' constraint is unendurable to 
Rousseau, that he likes, as Berlioz was to say of himself 
later, to "make all barriers crack," He is ready to shatter 
all the forms of civilized life in favor of something that 
never existed, of a state of nature that is only the pro- 
jection of his own temperament and its dominant desires 
upon the voi(i. His programme amounts in practice to 
^ the indulgence of infinite indeterminate desire, to an ead- 
letut and aimless vagabondage of the emotions with the 
imagination as their free accomplice. 
This longing of the liighly sophisticated person to get 
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back to the primitive and naive and unconscious, or 
what amounts to the same thing, to shake ofT the tram- 
mels of tradition and reason in favor of free and passion- 
ate self-expression, underlies, as I have pointed out, the 
conception of original genius which itself imderliea the 
whole modern movement. A book reflecting the primitiv- 
istic trend of the eighteenth century, and at the same time 
pointing the way, as we shall see presently, to the working 
out of the fundamental primitivistic contrast between the 
natural and the artificial in the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, is Schiller's "Essay on Simple and 
Sentimental Poetry." The poetry that does not '"look be- 
fore or after," that is free from self-questioning and self- 
consciousness, and has a child-like spontaneity, Schiller 
calls simple or naive. The poet, on the other hand, who is 
conscious of hia fall from nature and who, from the midst 
of his sophistication, longs to be back once more at hia 
mother's bosom, is sentimental. Homer and his heroes, 
for example, are naive; Werther, who yearns in a draw- 
ing-room for the Homeric simplicity, is seatimental. The 
longing of the modem nian for nature, says Schiller, 
is that of the sick man for health. It is hard to see in 
Schiller's "nature" anything more than a development 
of Rousseau's primitivistic Arcadia. To be sure, Schiller 
warns us that, in order to recover the childlike and 
primitive virtues still visible in the man of genius, we 
must not renounce culture. We must not seek to revert 
lazily to an Arcadia, but must struggle forward to an 
Elysium. Unfortunately Schiller's Elysium has a strange 
likeness to Rousseau's Arcadia; and that is because 
Schiller's own conception of life is, in the last analysis, 
overwhebningly sentimental. His moet Elysian concep- 
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tioQ, that of a purely lesthetic Greece, a wonderland of 
unalloyed beauty, is aho a bit of jVrcadian sentimental- 
iziog. Inasmuch as Rousseau's state of nature never 
existed outside of dreamJand, the Greek who is simple 
or naive in thi» sense is likewise a myth. He has no real 
counterpart either in the Homeric age or any other age 
of Greece. It is hard to say which is more absurd, to 
make the Greeks naive, or to turn Horace into a senti- 
mentalist. One should note how this romantic perversion 
of the Greeks for which Schiller is largely responsible 
is related to his general view of the hnagination. We 
have seen that in the "^Esthetic Letters" he main- 
tains that if the imagination is to conceive the idea! it 
must be free; and that to be free it must be emancipated 
from purpose and engage in a sort of play. If the imagi- 
nation has to subordinate itself to a real object it ceases 
in so far to be free. Hence the more ideal the imagination 
the farther it gets away from a real object. By his theory 
of the imagination, Schiller thus encourages that opposi- 
tion between the ideal and the real which figures so 
largely in romantic psychology. A man may consent to 
adjust a mere dream to the requirements of the real, 
but when his dream is promoted to the dignity of an ideal 
it is plain that he will be less ready to make the sacrifice. 
Schiller's Greece is very ideal in the sense I have just 
defined. It hovers before the imagination as a sort of 
Golden Age of pure beauty, a land of chimeras that is 
alone worthy of the ffiwthete's habitation. As an extreme 
type of the romantic Hellenist, one may take Hiilderlin, 
who was a disciple at once of Schiller and of Rousseau. 
He begins by ui^ng emancipation from every form of 
outer and traditional control in the name of spontaneity. 
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"Boldly forget," he cries in the verj- accents of Rousseau, 
"what you have inherited and won — all laws and cus- 
toms — and like new-born babes hft up your eyes to 
godlike nature." Holderlin has been called a "Helleniz- 
ing Werther," and Werther, one should recollect, is only 
a German Saint- Preux, who is in turn, according to Rous- 
seau's own avowal, only an idealized image of Rousseau. 
The nature that Holderlin worships and which is, like 
the nature of Rousseau, only an Arcadian intoxication 
of the imagination, he associates with a Greece which is, 
like the Greece of Schiller, a dreamland of pure beauty. 
He longs to escape into this dreamland from an ac- 
tUAl world that seems to him intolerably artificial. The 
contrast between his "ideal" Greece and reality is so 
acute Bs to make all attempt at adjustment out of the 
question. As a result of this maladjustment his whole 
being finally gave way and he lingered on for many years 
in madness. 

The acuteness of the opposition between the ideal and 
the real in Holderlin recalls Shelley, who was also a 
romantic Hellenist, and at the same time perhaps the 
most purely Rousseauistic of the English romantic poets, 
But Shelley was also a poUtical (hoamer, and here one 
Bhould note two distinct phases in his dream: a first 
phase that is filled with the hope of transforming the 
real world into an Arcadia ' through revolutionary re- 
form; and then a phase of elegiac disillusion when the 
gap between reaUty and his ideal refuses to be bridged.' 



> The worid's great age begina ant 
The eolden years retiira, etc. 

fffitos, w. 1060 ff. 



Hfilaa, w. 1060 B. 
* For an coKeUent ooalyBis of Shelley's idealism aee Leslie Stephen's 
CodKin and Sheiley in his Hours in a U^vy. 
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I Something of the same radiant political hope and the 

I same disillusion is found in Wordsworth. In the first 

I flush of his revolutionary enthusiasm, France seemed 

lo him to be "standing on the top of golden hours" and 

pointing the way to a new birth of human nature: 

. Bliss was it in that dawn to be aliv-e, 
L I But to be young was very heaven! O times, 

I In which the meagre st^le forbidding ways 

r Of custom, law and st&tut«. t«ok at once 

The attraction of a country in romance! 

When it became evident that the actual world and 
Utopia did not coincide after all, when the hard se- 
quences of cause and effect that bind the present inexor- 
ably to the past refused to yield to the creations of the 
romantic imagination, what ensued in Wordsworth was 
not so much an awakening to true wisdom as a trans- 
formation of the pastoral dream. The English Lake Coun- 
try became for him in some measure as it was later to 
be for Ruskin, the ivory tower into which he retreated 
from the oppression of the real. He still continued to see, 
if not the general order of society, at least the denizens 
of his chosen retreat through the Arcadian mist, and 
contrasted their pastoral felicity with the misery of men 
"barricadoed in the walls of cities," I do not mean to 
disparage the poetry of humble life or to deny that many 
passages may be cited from Wordsworth that justify his 
reputation as an inspired teacher: I wish merely to point, 
out here and elsewhere what is specifically romantic in 
I the quality of his imagination. 

After all it is to Rousseau liimself even more than to 
[ his German or English followers tliat one neetls to turn 
[ (or the begt examples of the all-pervasive conflict be- 
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tween the ideal and the actual. The pBychology of thia 
conflict is revealed with special clearness in the four let- 
ters that he wrote to M. de Malesherbes, and into which 
he has perhaps put more of himself than into any othCT 
similar amount of his writing. His natural indolence and 
impatience at the obligations and constraints of life were, 
he avows to M. de Malesherbes, increased by his early 
reading. At the age of eight he already knew Plutarch by 
heart and had read "all novels" and shed tears over 
them, he adds "by the pailful." Hence was formed his 
"heroic and romantic taste" which filled him with 
aversion for everything that did not resemble his dreams. 
He had hoped at first to find the equivalent of these 
dreams among actual men, but after painful disillusiona 
he had come to look with disdain on bis age and his 
contemporaries, "I withdrew more and more from hu- 
man society and create<l for myself a society in my 
imagination, a society that charmed me all the more in 
that I could cultivate it without peril or effort and that 
it was always at my call and such as I required it." He 
associated this dream society with the forms of outer 
nature. The long walks in particular that he took during 
hb stay at the Hermitage were, he tells us, filled with a 
"continual delirium" of this kind. "I peopled nature 
with beings according t-o my heart. ... I created for 
myself a golden age to suit my fancy." It ia not UDUSUfd 
for a man thus to console himself for his poverty in the 
real relations of life by accumulating a huge hoard of 
fairy gold. Where the Rousseaiiist goes lieyond the or- 
dinary dreamer is in his proneness to regard his retire- 
ment into some land of chimeras as a proof of his nobility 
and distinction. Poetry ajid life he feels are irreconcila- 
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bly opposed to each other, and he for hLs part is on the ^ 
side of poetry and the '"ideal." Goethe aymbohzed the '- 
hopelessness of this conflict in the suicide of the young 
Werther. But though Werther died, his creator contin- 
ued to live, and more perhaps than any other figure in 
the whole Rousseauistic movement perceived the peril 
of thb conception of poetry and the ideal. He saw phan- 
tasts all about him who refused to be reconciled to the 
gap between the infinitude of their longing and the plati* 
tude of their actual lot. Perhaps no country and time 
ever produced more such phantasts than Germany of 
the Storm and Stress and romantic periods — partly no 
doubt because it did not oPFer any proper outlet for the 
activity of generous youths. Goethe hiniseU had been a 
pliantast, and soitwa'^ natural in works like his "Tasso" 
that he should show himself specially preoccupied with 
the problem of the poet and his adjustment to life. About 
the time that he wrote this play, he was, as he tells us, 
very much taken up with thoughts of ' ' Rousseau and his 
hypochondriac misery." Rousseau for his part, felt a 
kinship between himself and Tasso, and Goethe's Tasso 
certainly reminds us very strongly of Rousseau. Carried 
away by his Arcadian imaginii^, Tasso violates the de- 
corum that separates liim from the princess with whom 
he has fallen in love. As a result of the rebuffs that fol- 
low, his dream changes into a nightmare, until he 
finally iaWa tike Rousseau into wild and random sus- 
picion and looks on himself as the victim of a conspiracy. 
In opposition to Taaso is the figure of Antonio, the man 
of the world, whose imagination does not run away with 
his sense of fact, and who is therefore equal to the "de- 
manda of the day." The final reconciliation between Taaso 
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and Antonio, if not very convincing dramatically, sym- 
bolizes at least what Goethe achieved in some measure 
in his own life. There were moments, he declares, whea 
he might properly look upon himself as mad, like Rous- 
seau. He eseapeii from thw world of morbid brooding, 
this giddy downward gazing into the bottomless pit of 
the romantic heart against which he utters a warning 
in Tasso, by his activity at the court of Weimar, by 
classical culture, by scientific research. Goethe carries 
the same problem of reconciling the ideal to the real a 
stage further in his " Wilhehn Meister." The more or less 
irresponsible and Bohemian youth that we see at the 
beginning learns by renunciation and self-limitation to 
fit into a life of wholesome activity. Goethe saw that the 
remedy for romantic dreaming is work, though he is 
open to grave criticism, as I shall try to show elsewhere, 
for his xmduly naturalistic conception of work. But the 
romanticists as a rule did not wish work in any sense 
and so, attracted m they were by the free artistic Ufe 
of Meister at the bepuning, they looked upon his final 
adjustment to the real as a base capitulation to philiatin- 
ism. Novalis described the book as a "Candide directed 
against poetry," and set out to write a counterblast in 
"Heinrich von Ofterdingen." This apotheosis of pure 
poetry, as he meant it to be, is above all an apotheosis of 
the wildest vagabondage of the imagination. Novalis 
did not, however, as a result of the conflict between the 
ideal and the real, show any signs of going mad like 
Holderlin, or of simply fading from Ufe like his friend 
Wackenroder. Like E. T. A. Hoffmann and a certain 
number of other phantasts he had a diHtinct gift for 
leading a dual life — for dividing himself into a prosaio 
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self which went one way, and a poetical self which went 

~ "another. 

This necessary and fatal opposition between poetry 
and prose the romanticist saw typified in " Don Qmxote," 
and of course he sided with the idealism of the knight 
against the philistine good sense of Soncho Paoza; and so 
for the early romanticists as well as for those who were 
of their spiritual posterity, — Heine, for example, and 
Flaubert, — "Don Quixote" was a book to evoke not 
laugliter but tears. 

To the romantic conception of the ideal can be traced 
the increasing lack of understanding between the poet, 
or in general the creator, and the public during the past 
century. Many neo-classical writers may, like Boileau, 
have shown an undue reverence for what they conceived 
to be the general sense of their time, but to measure one's 

I inspiration by one's remoteness from this general sense 
is surely a far more dangerous error; and yet one was 
encouraged to do this very thing by the views of original 
genius that were held in the ^ghteenth century. Certain 
late neo-classicists lacked imagination and were at the 
same time always harping on good sense. It was therefore 
assumed that to insist on good sense was necessarily 
proof of a lack of ima^nation. Because the attempt to 

, , achieve the universal had led to a stale and lifeless imi- 

V tation it was assumed that a man's genius consists in his 
uniqueness, in his unUkenesa to other men. Now nothing 
is more private and dLstinctive in a man than his feelings, ■ 
80 tiiat to be unique meant practically for Rousseau and 
his followers to be imique in feeling. FeeUng alone they '' 
held was vital and Lnmiediate. As a matter of fact the 
dement in a man's nature that be possesses in common 
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with other men is also something that he senses, some- 
thing that is in short intuitive and immediate. But good 
sense the genius identifies with Hfeless convention and so 
measures his originaUty by the distance of his emotional 
and imaginative recoil from it. Of this warfare between 
sense and sensibility that begins in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the romantic war between the poet and the philis- 
tine is only the continuation. This war has been bad for 
both artist and public. If the artist has become more and 
more eccentric, it must be confessed that the good sense 
of the pubUc against which he has protested has been 
too flatly utilitarian. The poet who reduces poetry to 
the imaginative quest of strange emotional adventure, 
and the plain citizen who does not aspire beyond a reality 
that is too Uteral and prosaic, both suffer; but the esthete 
suffers the more severely — so much so that I shaU need 
to revert to this conception of poetry in my treatment 
of romantic melancholy. It leads at last to a contrast 
between the ideal and the real such as is described by 
Anatole France in his account of Villiers de I'lsle Adam. 
"For thirty years," says M. France, " Villiers wandered 
aroxmd in caf^s at night, fading away like a shadow at 
the first glimmer of dawn. . . . His poverty, the frightful 
poverty of cities, had so put its stamp on him and fash- 
ioned him BO thoroughly that he resembled those vaga- 
bonds, who, dressed in black, sleep on park benches. He 
had the livid complexion >vith red blotches, the glas^ 
eye, the bowed back of the poor; and yet I am not sure 
we should call him unhappy, for he lived in a perpetual 
dream and that dream was radiantly golden. . . . His dull 
eyes contemplated within hlm-^elf dazzling spectacles. 
He passed through the world like a somnambulist seeing 
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nothing of what we see and seeing things that it is not 
^ven us to behold. Out of the commonplace spectacle of 
life he succeeded in creating an ever fresh ecstasy. On 
those ignoble caf6 tables in the midst of the odor of beer 
and tobacco, he poured forth floods of purple and gold," 
This notion that Utcral failure is ideal succeiis, and 
conversely, has been developed in a somewhat different 
form by Rostand in his "Cyrano de Bergerac." By hia 
refusal to compromise or adjust himself to things as 
they are, CjTano's real life has become a series of defeats, 
"He is finally forced from life by a league of all the medi- 
ocrities whom his idealism affronts. His discomfiture is 
taken to show, not that he is a Quixotic extremist, but 
that he is the superior of the successful Guise, the man 
who has stooped to compromise, the French equivalent of 
the Antonio whom Goethe finally came to prefer to Tasso. 
Rostand's "Chanticleer" is also an interesting study 
of romantic idealism and of the two main stages through 
which it passes — the first stage when one relates one's 
ideal to the real; the second, when one discovers that the 
ideal and the real are more or less hopelessly dissevered. 
Chanticleer still maintains his idealistic pose even after he 
has discovered that the sun is not actually made to rise 
by hia crowing. In this hugging of his illusion in defi- 
ance of reaUty Chanticleer is at the opposite pole from 
Johnson's astronomer in "Rasselas" who thinks that 
he has control of the weather, but when dL'tillusioned is 
[- humbly thankful at having escaped from this "danger- 
ous prevalence of imagination," and entered once more 
into the domain of "sober probability." 

The problem, then, of the genius or the artist versus 
the pbiUstiDe has persisted without essential modifica* 
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tion from the eighteenth century to the present day — 
from the suicide of Chatterti>n, let us say, to the suicide 
of John Davidson. The man of imagination spurns in the 
name of his "ideal" the Umits imposed upon it by a dull 
respectability, and then his ideal turns out only too often 
I to lack positive content and to amount in practice to 
' the expansion of infinite indeterminate desire. What the 
idealist opposes to the real is not only something that 
' does not exist, but something that never can exist. The 
Arcadian revery which should be allowed at most as 
an occasional solace from the serious business of living 
is set up as a substitute for living. The imaginative 
and emotional dalliance of the Rousseauistic romanticist 
mflyassume a bewildering variety of forms. We have 
already seen in the case of Hdlderlin how easily Rous- 
seau's dream of a state of nature passes over — and that 
in spite of Rousseau's attacks on the arts — into the 
dream of a paradise of pure beauty. The momentous 
matter is not that a man's imagination and emotions go 
out towards this or that particular haven of refuge in the 

(future or in the past, in the East or in the West, but that 
his primary demand on life is for some haven of refuge; 
that he longs to be away from the here and now and their 
positive demands on his character and will. Poe may 
sing of " the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome," but he is not therefore a classicist. With the 
samewistfulness innumerable romanticists have looked to- 
wards the Middle Ages. So C . E. Norton says that Ruskin 
was a white-winged anachronism,' that he should have 
been bom in the thirteenth century. But one may surmise 
that a man with Ruskin 's special quality of imagination 
1 UtUn, a, 2S2. 
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would have failed to adjust himself to the actual life of 
Uie thirteenth or any other century. Those who put their 
Aitadia in the Middle Ages or some other period of the 
[past have at least this advantage over those who put it 
; in the present, they are better protected against disillu- 
' sion. The man whose Arcadia is distant from him merely 

^io space may decide to go and see for himself, and the 
results of this overtaking of one's dream are somewhat 
(Uncertain. The Austrian poet Lenau, for example, actu- 
ally took a trip to his primitive jmradise that he had 
imagined somewhere in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. 
Perhaps it is not surprising that be finally died mad. 
The disenchantment of Chateaubriand in his quest for 
a Rousseauistic Arcadia in America and for Arcadian 
savages I describe later. In his journey into the wilder- 
ness Chateaubriand reveals himself as a spiritual lotos- 
cater no less surely than the man who takes flight into 
/■ what is superficially most remote from the virgin for- 
' est — into some palace of art. His attitude towards 
America does not differ psychically from tlmt of many 
early romanticists towards Italy. Italy was their land 
of heart's desire, the land that filled them with ineffable 
longing (Seknauchl nach Jlalien),& palace of art that, like 
the Latin Quarter of later Bohemians, had some pomts 
of contact with Mohammed's paradise. A man may even 
devdop a romantic longing for the very period against 
which romanticism was originally a protest and be 
ready to " fling his cap for polish and for Pope." One 
should add tliat the romantic Eldorado is not necessarily 
rural. Lamb's attitude towards London is ahnost as 
romantic as that of Wordsworth towards the country. 
Dr. Johnson cherished urban life because of its centrolity. 
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Lamb's imaginative dalliance, on the other hand, is stimu- 
lated by the sheer variety and wonder of the London 
streets as another's might be by the mountains or the 
sea.' Lamb could also find an Elysium of unmixed ae&- 
thetic solace in the literature of the past — especially in 
Restoration Comedy. 

The essence of the mood is always the straining of the 
imagination away from the here and now, from an 
actuality that seems paltry and faded compared to the 
radiant hues of one's dream. The classicist, according to 
A. W. Schlegcl,* is for making the moat of the present, 
whereas tlie romanticist hovers between recollection 
and hope. In Shelleyan phrase he " looks before and after 
and pines for what is not." He inclines like the Byronic 
dandy, Barbey d'Aurevilly, to take for his mottoes the 
words "Too late" and "Nevermore," 

Nostalgia, the term that has come to be applied to the 
infinite indeterminate longing of the romanticist — his 
never-ending quest after the ever-fleeting object of desire 
— is not, from the point of view of strict etymology, well- 
r chosen. Romantic nostalgia is not "homesickness," aceu- 
i rately speaking, but desire to get away from home. 
Odysseus in Homer suffers from true nostalgia. The 
Ulysses of Tennyson, on the other hand, is nostalgic 
in the romantic sense when he leaves home "to sail 
beyond the sunset." Ovid, as Goethe points out, is 
highly classical even in his melancholy. The longing 
from which he suffers in his exile is very determinate: 
he longs to get back to Rome, the centre of the world. 
Ovid indeed sums up the cla.'^sic point of view when 
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' he says that one cannot desire the unknown (ignoti 
' nulla cupido). ' The essence of nostalgia is the desire 
for the unknown. "I was burning with desire," says 
Rousseau, "without any definite object." One is filled 
with a deeire to fly one knows not whither, to be off 
on a journey into the blue distance.' Music is exalted 
by the romanticLsts above all other arts because it is the 
most nostalgic, the art that is most suggestive of the 
hopeless gap between the "ideal" and the "real." "Mu- 
sic," in Emerson's phrase, " pours on mortals its beautiful 
disdain." "Away! away!" cries Jean Paul to Music. 
"Thou speakest of things which throughout my endless 
Life I have found not, and shall not find." In musical and 
other nostalgia, the feelings receive a sort of infinitude 
from the cooperation of the imagination; and this infini- 
tude, this quest of somethii^ that must ever elude one, 
is at the same time taken to be the measure of one's 
ideahsm. The symmetry and form that the classicist 
gains from working within bounds are no doubt excellent, 
but then the wilhngness to work within boimds betokens 
a lack of aspiration. If the primitivist is ready, as some 
one has complained, to turn his back on the bright forms 
of Olympus and return to the ancient gods of chaos and 
of night, the explanation is to be sought in this idea of the 

' Cf. Voltjure; Oa ne peut d&irer co qu'on ne ronnalt paa. (ZalTt.) 
* Cf. Sointe-Beuve, Cajoeriee du htndi. xv. 371: " Le romantique a ta 
n(Wtalf;ie. comme Hamlet; il chorchecequ'iln'apas, et jusquepardftljl tra 
BUAges; it rAvR, il vit dans les fjongea. Au dix-neuvikne si^le, il adore Ic 
mnjrMi &ge; au dii-huiti^me, il eet A&]i, revolution naire avec Roiueeau," 
et& Cf. alaoT. Gautier as quoted ta the Jtrumai dus Gonemiri, a, SI: 
" Noua ae sommea pas FVanQaia, nous autns, nous tenons & d'autres races. 
Noin sommes pleins de nostalgied. Et puis quand It la noatalicip d'un pays 
se joJDl la nostalgic d'un temps , . . comme Tons par excmplc du dix- 
huiti£roe siScle . . . oomtuo moi dv la Vi-iiise de Casanova, avec em- 
bnmchenicnt sur Cbypro, ob! olors. c'esl complet." 
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infinite. It finally becomes a sort of Moloch to which he 
is prepared to sacrifice most of the values of civilized life. 

; The chief fear of the classicist is to be thought monstrous. 

,' The primitivist on the contrary is inclined to see a proof 
of superior amplitude of spirit in mere grotesqueness and 
disproportion. The creation of monsters is, as Hugo a&ye, 
a "satisfaction due to the infinite."' 

The breaking down by the emotional romanticist of the 
barriers that separate not merely the different literary 
genres but the different arts is only another aspect of his 
readiness to follow the lure of the infinite. The title of 
a recent bit of French decadent verse — "Nostalgia in 
Blue Minor" — would already have been perfectly in- 
telligible to a Tieek or a Novalis. The Rousseauist — 
and tliat from a very early stage in the movement— does 
not hesitate to pursue his ever receding dream across all 
frontiers, not merely those that separate art from art. 
but those that divide flesh from spirit and even good 
from evil.tmtil finally he arrives like Blake at a sort of 
"Marriage of Heaven and Hell." When he is not break- 
ing down barriers in the name of the freedom of the 
imagination he is doing so in the name of what he is 
pleased to term love. 

"The flncJRnt art ami poetrj-," aays A. W. Sclile([el, "rigorously 
separate thii^ which arc disiumilar; the romantic delights in ladiasol- 
ubli! mixtures. All coDtmrietJes: nature and art, poetry and prose, 
■eriousness and mirth, recollection and anticipation, ^irituality and 
aenauality, terreatrial and celestial, life and death, are by it blended 
together in the moat intimate combioatioa. As the oldest law^veis 
delivered their mandatory instructions and prcacriptions in meas- 
ured melodies; aa this is fabulously ascribed to Orpheus, the Eral 
softz-ner of the ytvt untamed race of mortals; iti like manner the whole 

' See article GoOt in PotUcripltun de fia irU. 
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ct tlie ancient poetxy and art is, as it were a rhythmuuU nomiM (Ihw), 
AD hannonious promulgntinD of the pennaDently established le^elar 
tion of a world submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting in itadf 
tilt eternal images o[ things. Ronmntic poetty, on the other hand, ifi 
the cxpresBioD of the secret attraction to a chaos whidi liee concealed 
iu the veiy bosom of the ordered imiverae, and is pcrpetimlly etri^nng 
after new and marvellous births; the life-^ving siiirit of primal love 
brooda here anew on the face of the watere. The former ia more 
•imple, clear, and like to nature in the self-existent perfection of her 
aeparate works; the latter, notwithstanding its fragmentary appear- 
ance, approaches more to the secret of tlie universe. For Conception 
can only comprise each abject separately, but nothii^ in truth can 
ever exiat separately and by iteelf ; Feeling perceives ^ in all at one 
and the same time."' 

Note the assumption here that the clear-cut distinctions 
of classicism are merely abstract and intellectual, and 
that the only true unity is the unity of feeling. 

In passages of this kind A, W. Schlegel is little more 
than the popularizer of the ideas of his brother Friedrich. 
Perhaps no one in the whole romantic movement showed 
a greater genius for confusion than Friedrich Schlegel; 
' no one, in Nietzsche's phrase, had a more intimate 
knowledge of all the bypaths to chaos. Now it is from 
the German group of which Friedrich Schlegel was the 
chief theorist that romanticism as a distinct and separate 
movement takes its rise. We may therefore pause appro- 
priately at this point to consider briefly how the epithet ■ 
romantic of wtiich I have already sketched the early 
history came to be applied to a distinct school. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it will be remem- 
bered, romantic had become a fairly frequent word in 
EngliRh and also (under English influence) a less fre- 
quent, though not rare word, in French and Gennan; it 
was often used favorably in all these countries as applied 

' Schlegel's Dramalie Art and hUeratuTe, Locture xxn. 
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to nature, and usually indeed in this sense in France and 
Germany; but in England, when applied to human na- 
ture and as the equivalent of the French romanesque, it 
had ordinarily an unfavorable connotation; it signified 
the "dangerous prevalence of imagination" over "sober 
probability," as may be seen in Foster's essay "On the 
Epithet Romantic." One may best preface a discussion 
of the next step — the transference of the word to a 
distinct movement — by a quotation from Goethe's 
Conversations with Eckermamj {21 March, 1S30): 

'"This division of poetry itito classic and romantic," aayg Goethe, 
"which is to-(!ay diffused throughout the whole world and hoa caused 
BO much argument and discord, coroeg originally from Schiller and 
roe. It was my principle in poetry always to work objectively. Schiller 
on the contrary wrDl« uothlog that was not subjective; he thought 
his manner good, and to defend it he wrote his article on naive and 
eentimental poetry. . . . The Schlegels got hold of thia idea, developed 
it and httle by little it has spread throughout the whole world. 
Everybody is talking of romanticism and clasiciam. Fifty years ago 
nobody gave the matter a thought." 

One statement in this passage of Goethe's is perhai» 
open to question — that concerning the obUgation of 
the Schlegels, or rather Friedrich Schiegel, to Schiller's 
treatise. A comparison of the date of publication of 
the treatise on "Naiveand Sentimental Poetry" with the 
date of composition of Schlegel's early writings would 
seem to show that some of Schlegel's distinctions, though 
closely related to those of Schiller, do not derive from 
them so immediately as Goethe seems to imply.' Both 
sets of views grow rather inevitably out of a primitivistic 
or Rousseauistic conception of "nature" that had been 

■ For a discuEwon of this point see 1. Rouge: F. SMegd ct la GeniM d* 
nmaittimK diemand, 48 S. 
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epidemic in Germany ever since the Age of Genius. We 
need also to keep in mind certain personal traits of 
Schlegel if we are to miderstand the development of his 
theories about literature and art. He was romantic, not 
only by his genius for confusion, but also one should add, 
by his tendency to oscillate violently between extremes. 
For him as for Rousseau there was "no intermediary term 
between everything and nothing." One should note here 
another meaning that certain romanticists give to the 
word "ideal" - — Hazlitt. for example, when he says that 
the "ideal is always to be found in extremes." Every 
ima^able axtreme, the extreme of reaction aa well as 
the extreme of radicalism, goes with romanticism; every 
genuine mediation between extremes is just as surely 
uDTomantic. Schlegel then was very idealistic in the sense 
I have just defined. Having begun as an extreme partisan 
of the Greeks, conceived in Schiller's fashion as a people 
that w^as at once harmonious and instinctive, he passes 
over abruptly to the extreme of revolt against every form 
of classicism, and then after having posed in works like 
his "Lucinde" as a heaven-storming Titan who does not 
shrink at the wildest excess of emotional unrestraint, he 
passes over no less abruptly to CathoUcism and its rigid 
outer discipline. This last phase of Schlegel has at least 
this much in common with his phase of revolt, that it 
carried with it a cult of the Middle Ages. The delicate 
point to determine about Friedrich Schlegel and many 
other romanticists is why they finally came to place their 
land of heart's desire in the Middle Ages rather than in 
Greece. In treating tliis question one needs to take at least 
a glance at the modification that Herder (whose influ- 
ence on German romanticism is very great) gave to the 
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primitivism of Rousseau. Cultivate your genius, Rous- 
seau said in substance, your ineffable difference from 
other men, and look back with ionging to the ideal mo- 
ment of this genius — the age of childhood, when your 
Bpontaneous self was not as yet cramped by conventions 
or "sickhed o'er by the pale cast of thought." Cultivate 
your national genius, Herder said in substance, and look 
back wistfully at the golden beginnings of your nation- 
ality when it was still naive and "natural," when poetry 
instead of being concocted painfully by individuals was 
still the unconscious emanation of the folk. Herder in- 
deed expands primitivism along these lines into a whole 
philosophy of history. The romantic notion of the origin 
of the epic springs out of this soil, a notion tliat is prob- 
ably at least as remote from the facts as the neo-classical 
notion — and that is sajing a great deal. Any German 
who followed Herder in the extension that he gave to 
Rousseau's views about genius and spontaneity could not 
only see the folk soul mirrored at least as naively in the 
" Nibelungenlied " as in the "Iliad," but by becoming 
a mediseval enthusiast he could have the superadded 
pleasure of indulging not merely personal but racial 
and national idiosyncrasy. Primitivistic medisevaUsm is 
therefore an important ingredient, especially in the case 
of Germany, in romantic nationahsm — the type that 
has flourished beyond all measure during the past cen- 
tury. Again, though one might, like Holderlin, cherish an 
infinite longing for the Greeks, the Greeks themselves, 
at least the Greeks of Schiller, did not experience lonpng; 
but this fact came to be felt more and more by F. 
Schlegel and other ronianticist? as an inferiority, showing 
as it did that they were content with the finite. As for 
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tbe neo-cla8sieist8 who were supposed to be the followers 
of the Greeks, their case was even worse; they not only 
lacked aspiration and infiiiitude, but were sunk in arti- 
ficiality, and had moreover become so analytical that they 
must perforce see things in "disconnection dead and 
spiritless." The men of the Middle Ages, on the other 
hand, as F. Schlegel saw them, were superior to the neo- 
classiciats in being naive; their spontaneity and unity of 
feehng had not yet suilered from artificiality, or been 
disintegrated by analysis.' At the same time they were 

,' superior to the Greeks in having aspiration and the 
sense of the infinite. The very irregularity of their art 
testified to this infinitude. It is not uncommon in the 

' romantic movement thus to assume that because one has 
very little form one must therefore have a great deal 
of "soul." F. Schlegel so extended his definition of the 
mediffival spirit as to make it include writers like Sliake- 
speare and Cervantes, who seemed to him to be vital and 
free from formalism. The new nationalism was also made 
to turn to the profit of the Middle Ages. Each nation in 
shaking off the yoke of classical imitation and getting 
back to its meditcva! past, was recovering what was 
primitive in its own genius, was substituting what was 
indigenous for what was alien to it. 

The person who did more than any one else to pve 
international currency to the views of the Schlegels about 
classic and romantic and to their primitivistic mediieval- 
ism was Madame de Stael in her book on Germany. It 
was with special reference to Madame de Stael and her 
influence that Daunou wrote the following passage in his 

' For a ilcvelopiQent of this point of view see tbe eauy of Novalis: 
Chrittianita or Europe. 
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introduction to La Harpe, a passage that gives curious 
evidence of the early at titude of French literary conserv- 
atives towards the new school: 

"One of the services that he [La Harpe] should render Dowadaya 
is to fortify young people against vain and gothic doctrines which 
would reduce the fine arte to childhood if they could ever gain credit 
in tlie land of Racine and Voltaire. La Harpe uttered a warning ag^nst 
theee doctrines when be discovered the Gist germs of them in the 
bodes of Diderot, Mercier and some other innovators. Yet theae 
writers were far from having professed fully the barbaric or childish 
system which has been taught and developed among us for a few 
years past; it is of foreign origin; it bad no name in our langu^e and 
the name that has been pven to it is susceptible in fact of no predae 
meaning. Romanticism, for thus it is called, waa imported into our 
midst along with Kantisni, with mysticism and other doctrines of the 
same stamp which coUcctjvely ought be named obscurantism. These 
are words which La Harpe was happy enough not to bear. He waa 
accustomed to too much clearness in his ideas and expression to use 
such words or even to understand them. He did not distinguish two 
Uteraturee. The literature that nature and society have created for us 
and which for three thousand years past has been established and 
preserved and reproduced by masterpieces appeared to him alone 
worthy of a Frenchman of the eighteenth centuiy. He did not foresee 
that it would be reduced some day to being only a particular kind of 
literature, tolerated or reproved under the name of classic, and that 
its noblest productions would be put on the same level as the formless 
sketches of uncultivated genius and untried talents. Yet more than 
once decadence has thus been taken for an advance, and a retrograde 
movement for progress. Art is so difficult. It is quicker to abandon it 
and to owe everythit^ to j-our genius. . . . Because perfection calls for 
austere toil you maintam that it is contrary to nature. This is a sys- 
tem^that suits at!once indolence and vanity. Is anything more needed 
to make it popular, especially when it has as auxiliary an obscure 
philosophy which is termed transcendent or transcendental.* That 
is just the way sound literature fell into decline beginning with the 
end of the first century of the Christian era. It became extinct only 
to revive &ft«r a long period of darkness and barbarism; and that is 
how it will tall into decline again if great examples and sage lessons 
abould ever lose their authority." 
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The genera! public in England became at least vaguely 
aware of the new movement with the translation of 
Madame de StafeHs "Germany" (1813) and A. W. 
Schlegel's "DraniaJ.ifi ..Art and Literature" (1815). 
Byron wrote in his njgly'.tci, Bowles (1821): "Schiegel 
and Madame de Stael have .endeavored to reduce poetry 
to two systems, classical and roHi^^c._The effect is only 
beginning." '■'.■* 

The distinction between classic and rMn^'rt«j.-j7orked 
out by the Schlegels and spread abroad by IVlwl&iipe ^e 
Stael was, then, largely associated with a certain' lypb- 
of mediievafism. Nevertheless one cannot insist too- 
strongly that the new school deserved to be called roman- 
tic, not because it was mediseval, but because it dis- 
played a certain quality of imagination in its medifeval- 
ism. The longing for the Middle Ages is merely a very 
frequent form of nostalgia, and nostalgia I have defined as 
the pursuit of pure illusion. No doubt a man may be 
mediffival in his leanings and yet very free from nostalgia. 
He may, for example, prefer St. Thomas Aquinas to any 
modon philosopher on grounds that are the very re- 
verse of romantic ; and in the attitude of any particular 
person towards the Middle Ages, romantic and unroman- 
tic elements may be mingled in almost any conceivable 
proportion; and the same may be said of any past epoch 
that one prefers to the present. Goethe, for instance, as 
bas been remarked, took flight from his own reality, 
but he did not, Uke the romanticists, take flight from all 
reality. The classical world in which Goethe dwelt in 
imat^nation during his latter years, in the midst of a 
very tmclassical environment, was to some extent at least 
real, though one can discern even in the case of Goethe 
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the danger of a classicism that h too aloof from the here 
aod DOW. But the medievalist, in so far as he is romantic, 
does not turn to a mediffival reality .fKtm a real but dis- 
tasteful present. Hctg as elsewhcre'-jiis first requirement 
ia not that his " vision" 8h(iuiai)te*tTue, but that it should 
be rich and radiant; tyid-the more "ideal" the vision be- 
comes in this sensG,'-jCV. wider the gap that opens between 
poetry and _Uf6, "■ •'■ ' 

We are'tIbtts.lJrought back to the problem of the roman- 
tip iHia^'b&'rion or, one may term it, the eccentric imagi- 
. '^i^&h; The classical imagination, I have said, is not free 
'4iius to fiy off at a tangent, to wander wild in some empire 
of chimeras. It has a centre, it is at work in the service of 
reahty. With reference to this real centre, it is seeking to 
disengage what is normal and representative from the 
welter of the actual. It does not evade the actual, but 
does select from it and seek to impose upon it something 
of the proportion and symmetry of the model to which 
it is looking up and which it is imitating. To say that the 
classicist (and I am speaking of the classicist at his best) 
gets at his reality with the aid of the imagination is but 
another way of saying that he perceive-s his reality only 
through a veil of illusion. The creator of this type 
achieves work in which illusion and reality are insepa* 
rably blended, work which gives the "illusion of a high^ 
reality." 

Proportionate and decorous in this sense fflsthetic 
romanticism can in no wise be, but it does not follow that 
the only art of which the Rousscauist is capable is an 
art of idyllic dreaming. Schiller makes a remark about 
Rousseau that goes very nearly to the heart of the matter : 
he is either, says Schiller, dwelling on the delights of 
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' nature or else avenging her. He is either, that is, idyllic 
or satirical. Now Rousseau himself says that he was not 
inclined to satire and in a sense this is true. He would 
have been incapable of lampooning Voltaire in the same 
way that Voltaire lampooaed him, though one might 
indeed wish to be lampooned by Voltaire rather than to 
be presented as Rousseau has presented certain persons 
in his "Confefisions." In all that large portion of Rous- 
seau's writing, however, in which he portrays the polite 
society of his time and shows how colorless and corrupt 
it is compared with his pastoral dream (for his " nature," 
as I have said, is only a pastoral dream) he is highly 
satirical. In general, he is not restrained, at least in the 
"Confeesions," from the trivial and even the ignoble 
detail by any weak regard for decorum. At best deco- 
rum seems to him a hollow convention, at worst the 
"varnish of vice" and the "mask of hypocrisy." Every 
reader of the "Confessions" must be struck by the 
presence, occasionally on the same page, of passages 
that look forward to Lamartine, and of other passages 
that seem an anticipation rather of Zola. The passage 
in which Rousseau relates how he was abruptly brought 
to earth from his "angelic loves" ' is typical. In short 
Rousseau oscillates between an Arcadian vision that is 
radiant but tinreat, and a photographic and literal and 
often sordid reaUty. He doee not so use his imagination 
as to disengage the real from the welter of the actual 
and so achieve something that strikes one still as nature 
but a selected and ennobled nature.* "It is a very odd 
circumstance," says Rousseau, "that my ima^nation is 



* Co^tttiimt, livre ix (17S(i). 

' This ii Goethe's very classical definitioa of genius: Du t 
mrtmt in der N&tur die Natur. 



', Geiuua, 
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never more agreeably active than when my outer condi- 
tions are the least agreeable, and that, on the contrary, 
it in less cheerful when everything is cheerful about me. 
My poor head cannot subordinate itself to things. It 
cannot embellish, it wishes to create. Real objects are 
reflected in it at best such as they are ; it can adorn only 
imaginary objects. If I wish to paint the springtime I 
must be in winter," etc. 

This passage may be said to foreshadow the two types 
of art and literature that have been prevalent since 
Rousseau — romantic art and the so-called realistic 
art that tended to supplant it towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century.' This so-called realism does not 
represent any fundamentsrl change of direction as com- 
pared with the earher romanticism; it is simply, as some 
one has put it, romanticism going on all fours. The 
extreme of romantic unreality has always tended to pro- 
duce a sharp recoil. As the result of the wandering of 
the imagination in its own reahn of chimeras, one finally 
comes to feel the need of refreshing one's sense of fact; 
and the more trivial the fact, the more certain one is that 
one's feet are once more planted on terra firma. Don 
Quixote is working for the triumph of Sancho Panza. 
Besides this tendency of one extreme to produce the 
other, there are special reasons that I shall point out more 
fully later for the close relationship of the romanticism 
and the so-called realism of the nineteenth century. 
They are both merely different aspects of naturalism. 

' Greek literature, after it had lost the secret of selection and the 
grand manner, as was the coae during the Alexandrian period, also 
tended to oscillate from the pole of romance to the pole of so-called 
re&ltBm — (roin the ArgoTiautka at ApoUoniua of Rhodes, let us esy, to 
the Mima of Herondaa. 
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At binds together realism and romanticism is their 
common repudiation of decorum as something external 
and artificial. Once get rid of decorum, or what amounts i 
to the same thing, the whole body of "artificial" con- 
ventions, and what will result is, according to the roman- 
ticist, Arcadia. But what actually emerges with the pro- 
gressive weakening of the principle of restraint is la b^ 
humaine. The Rousseauist begins by walking through the 
world as though it were an enchanted garden, and then 
with the inevitable clash between his ideal and the real 
he becomes morose and embittered. Since men have 
turned out not to be indiscriminately good he inclines 
to look upon them as indiscriminately bad and to portray 
them as such. At the bottom of much so-called realism 
therefore is a special type of satire, a satire that is the 
product of violent emotional disillusion. The collapse of 
the Revolution of 1848 produced a plentifxd crop of dis- 
illusion of this kind. No men had ever been more con- 
vinced of the loftiness of their idealism than the Utopista 
of this period, or failed more ignominiously when put to 
the teet. AU that remained, many argued, was to turn 
from an ideal that had proved so disappointing to the 
real, and instead of dreaming about human nature to 
obsCTve men as coolly, in Flaubert's phrase, as though 
they were mastodons or crococWes. But what lurks most 
often behind this pretence to a cold scientific impassive- 
Dees in observing human nature is a soured and cynical 
emotionalism and a distinctly romantic type of imajp- 
nation. The imagination is stilt idealistic, still straining, 
ibel is, away from the real, only its idealism has undo-- 
gone a strange inversion ; instead of exaggerating the love- 
liness it ex^gerates the ugUuess of human natiu%; it finda 
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a sort of morose satisfaction in building for itself not 
castles but dungeons in Spain. What I am saying applies 
especially to the French realists who are more logical 
in their disillusion than the men of other nations. They 
often establish the material environment of their heroes 
with photographic hteralness, but in their dealings with 
what should be the specifically human side of these 
characters they often resemble Rousseau at his worst: 
they put pure logic into the service of pure emotion, and 
this is a way of achieving, not the real, but a maximum 
of unreality. The so-called realistic writers abound in 
extreme examples of the romantic imagination. The 
peasants of Zola are not real, they are an hallucination. 
If a man is thus to let his^imagination run riot, he might, 
as Lemattre complains, have imagined something more 
agreeable. 

The same kinship between realism and romanticism 
might be brought out in a writer whom Zola claimed as 
his master — Balzac. I do not refer to the side of Balzac 
that is related to what the French call k bos romarUisme 
— his lapses into the weird and the melodramatic, his 
occasional suggestions of the claptrap of Anne RadcUfTe 
and the Gothic 'romance — but to his general thesis and 
bis handling of it. Balzac's attitude towards the society of 
his time is, like the attitude of Rousseau towards the 
society of his time, satirical, but on entirely different 
grounds : he would show the havoc wrought in this society 
by its revolutionary emancipation from central control 
of the kind that had been provided traditionally by the 
monarchy and tlie Catliolic Church, and the consequent 
disruption of the family by the violent and egoistic 
expansion of the individual along the lines of bis rutii^a 
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tposnon. But Balzac's una^nation is not on the side of 
whi& thesis; not, that is, on the side of the principle of 
f control ; on the contrary, it revels in its vision oi a world 
in which men are overstepping all ethical bounds in their 
quest of power and pleasure, of a purely naturalistic 
world that is governed solely by the law of cunning and 
the law of force. His imagination is so fascinated hy this 
vision that, like the imagination of Rouaseau, though in 
an entirely different way, he simply parta company with 
reality. Judged by the ultimate quality of his imagina^ 
tion, and this, let me repeat, is always the chief thing to 
consider in a creative artist, Balzac is a sort of inverted 
idealist. Compared with the black fictions he conjures 
up in hb painting of Paris, the actual Paris seems pale 
and insipid. His Fans is not real in short, but an hallucina- 
tion — a lurid land of heart's desire. As LesUe Stephen 
puts it, for Balzac Paris is hell, but then hell is the 
only place worth living in. The empire of chimeras over 
which he holds sway is about as far on one side of reality 
as George Sand's kingdom of dreams is on the other. 
George Sand, more perhaps than any other writer of her 
time, continues Rousseau in h^ purely idyllic manner. 
Her idealized peasants are not any further from the truth 
and are certainly more agreeable than the peasants of 
Balzac, who foreshadow the peasants of Zola. 

The writer, however, who shows the conflict between 
the romantic imagination and the real better than either 
Balzac or Zola, better than any other writer perhaps of 
the modem French movement, is Flaubert. The fondness 
of this founder of realism for reality may be inferred 
from a pasEi^ in one of his letters to George Sand: "I 
haA, ID my very youth a complete presentiment of life. 
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. It was like a sickly kitchen smell escaping from a base- 
ment window." In his attitude towards the society of his 
time, he is, in the same sense, but in a far greater degree 
than Rousseau, satirical. The stupidity and mediocrity 
of the boui^eois are his target, just as Rousseau's target 
is the artificiality of the drawing-room. At the same time 
that he shrinks back with nausea from this reahty, Flau- 
bertr is like Gautier " full of nostalgias," even the nostalgia 
of the Middle Agea. "I am a Catholic," he exclaims, 
"I have in my heart something of the green ooze of the 
Norman Cathedrals," Yet he cannot acquiesce in a medi- 
ffival or any other dream. Even Rousseau says that he 
was " tormented at times by the nothingness of his chi- 
meras." Flaubert was tormented far more by the nothing- 
ness of his. Perhaps indeed the predominant flavor in 
Flaubert's writing as a whole is that of an acrid disillu- 
sion. He portrays satirically the real and at the same time 
mocks at the ideal that he craves emotionally and imagi- 
natively (this. is only one of the innumerable forms as- 
sumed by the Rousseauistic warfare between the head 
and the heart). He oscillates rapidly between the pole 
of realism as he conceives it, and the pole of romance, 
and so far as any serious philosophy is concerned, is 
left suspended in the void. Madame Bovary is the very 
type of the Rousseauistic idealist, misunderstood in 
virtue of her exquisite faculty of feeling. She aspires to 
a "love beyond all loves," an infinite satisfaction that 
her commonplace husband and environment quite deny 
her. At bottom Flaubert's heart is with Madame Bo- 
vary. "I am Madame Bovary," he exclaims. Yet he 
exposes pitilessly the "nothingness of her chimeras," 
and pursues her to the very dregs of her disillusion. 
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I have already mentioned Flaubert's cult for " Dou 
Quixote." His intellectual origins were all there, he 
says; he had known it by heart even when a, boy. It 
has been said that "Madame Bovary" bears the same 
relationship to ffisthetic romanticism that "Don Quix- 
ote" does to the romanticism of actual adventure of 
the Middle Ages. Yet " Don Quixote " is the most 
genial, "Madame Bovary" the least genial of master- 
pieces. This difference comes out no less clearly in a 
comparison of M. Homais with Sancho Panza tlian in 
a comparison of Madame Bovary with the Knight, and 
is so fundamental as to throw doubt on the soundness of 
the whole analogy. 

In M. Homais and Uke figures Flaubert simply means 
to symbolize contemporary life and the immeasurable 
abyss of platitude in which it is being itself through its 
lack of imagination and ideal. Yet this same platitude 
exercises on him a horrid fascination. For his execration 
■ of the Philistine is the nearest approach in his idealism 
to a positive content, to an escape from sheer emptiness 
and unreaUty. This execration must therefore be cher- 
ished if he is to remain convinced of his own superiority. 
"If it were not for my indignation," he confesses in one 
place, "I should fall flat." Unfortunately we come to 
resemble what we habittially contemplate. " By dint of 
railing at idiots," says Flaubert, "one runs the risk of 
becoming idiotic one's self." 

In hia discourse on the "Immortality of the Soul" 
(1669) Henry More spetiks of "that imagination which 
is most free, such as we use in romantic inventions." 
The price that the romantic im^nation pays for its 
freedom should by this time be obvious: the freer it be- 
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comes the farther it gets away from reality. We have 
seen that the special form of unreality encouraged by 
the (esthetic romanticism of Rousseau is the dream of the 
simple life, the return to a nature that never existed, and 
tlmt this dream made its special appeal to an age that 
was sufifering from an excess of artificiality and conven- 
tionalism. Before entering upon the next stage of our 
subject it might be well to consider for a moment wh^ein 
the facts of primitive life, so far as we can ascertain 
them, differ from Rousseau's dream of primitive life; 
why we are justified in assuming that the noble savage 
of Rousseau, or the Greek of Schiller, or Holderlin, or the 
man of the Middle Ages of Novalis never had any equiva- 
lent in reality. More or less primitive men have existed 
and still exist and have been carefully studied. Some of 
them actually recall by various traits, their gentleness, 
for example, Rousseau's aboriginal man, and the natural 
pity that is supposed to guide him. Why then will any 
one familiar with the facts of aboriginal life smile when 
Rousseau speaks of the savage "attached to no place, 
having no prescribed ta.sk, obeying no one, having no 
other law than his own will," ' and therefore displaying 
independence and initiative? The answer is of course that 
genuine savages are, with the possible exception of chil- 
dren, the most conventional and imitative of beings. 
What one takes to be natural in them is often the re- 
sult of a long and, in the Rousseauistic sense, artificial 
discipline. The tendency to take for pure and unspoiled 
nature what is in fact a highly modified nature is one that 
assumes many forms. "When you see," says Rousseau, 
"in the happiest people in the world bands of peasa 

* Emik, livre □. 
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regulate the affairs of state under an oak-tree and always 
behave sensibly, can you keep from despising the refine- 
mente of other nations which make themselves illustrious 
and miserable with so much art and mystery?" Rousseau 
18 viewing these peasants through the Arcadian glamour. 
In much the same way Emerson saw a proof of the con- 
sonance of democracy with human nature in the working 
of the New England town-meeting. But both Rousseau's 
Swiss and Emerson's New Englanders had been moulded 
by generations of austere rehgious discipline and so throw 
little light on the relation of democracy to human nature 
in itself. 

A somewhat similar illusion is that of the man who 
journeys into a far country and enjoys in the highest 
degree the sense of romantic strangeness. He has escaped 
from the convention of his own society and is inclined 
to look on the men and women he meets in the foreign 
land as Arcadian apparitions. But these men and women 
have not escaped from IheiT convention. On the con- 
trary, what most delights him in them (for example, 
what most delighted Lafcadio Heam in the Japanese) 
may be the result of an extraordinarily minute and 
tyrannical discipline imposed in the name of the genera! 
seme upon the impulses of the individual. 

The relation of convention to primitive life is so well 
understood nowadays that the Rousseauist has reversed 
his ai^ument. Since primitive folk (let us say the Bush- 
men of Australia) are more conventional than the Pa- 
risian and Londoner we may infer that at some time in 
the future when the ideal is at hi.-^t achieved upon earth, 
conventions will have disappeared entirely. But this is 
eimply to transfer the Golden Age from the past to the 
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future, and also to miss the real problem : for there is a 
real problem — perhaps indeed the gravest of all problems 
— involved in the relation of the individual to conven- 
tion. If we are to grasp the nature of this problem we 
should perceive first of all that the significant contrast 
is not that between conditions more or less primitive 
and civilization, but that between a civilization that 
f doca not question its conventions and a civilization that 
V has on the contrary grown self-conscious and critical. 
Thus the Homeric Greeks, set up by Schiller as exem- 
plars of the simple life, were plainly subject to the con- 
ventions of an advanced civilization. The Periclean Greeks 
were also highly civilized, but unlike the Homeric 
Greeks, were becoming self-conscious and critical. In the 
same way the European thirteenth century, in some 
respects the most civilized that the world has seen, was 
governed by a great convention that imposed very strict 
limits upon the liberty of the individual. The critical 
spirit was already awake and tugging at the leashes of 
the outer authority that confined it, but it did not actu- 
ally break them. Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas did not, 
for example, inquire into the basis of the medieval con- 
vention in the same way that Socrates and the sophists 
inquired into the traditional opinions of Greece. But in 
the eighteenth century, especially in France, and from 
that time down to the present day, the revolt against con- 
vention has assumed proportions quite comparable to 
anything that took place in ancient Greece, Perhaps no 
other age has witnessed so [many individuals who were, 
like Berlioz, eager to make all traditional barriers erack 
in the interest of their "genius" and its full expression. 
The state of nature in the name of which Rousseau himr 
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self assailed convention, though in itself only a chimera, 
a mere Arcadian projection upon the void, did indeed 
t«nd in a rationalistic pseudo-classic age, to new forms 
of imaginative activity. In the form that coQcenis us 
/"especially the ima^oation is free to give its magic and 
\^ glamour and infinitude to the emancipated emotions. 
This type of romanticism did not result in any recovery 
of the supposed primitive vurtues, but it did bring about 
a revaluation of the received notions of morality that 
can scarcely be studied too carefully. 



CHAPTER IV 

ROMANTIC MORAUTT: THE IDEAL 

The period that began in the late eighteenth century and 
in the midst of which we are still living has witnessed an 
almost unparalleled triumph, as I have just said, of the 
sense of the individual (sens propre) over the general 
sense of mankind (sens commun). Even the collectivistic 
schemes that have been opposed to individualism during 
this period are themselves, judged by traditional stand- 
ards, violently individualistic. Now the word individual- 
ism needs as much as any other general term to be 
treated Socratically: we need in the interests of our 
present subject to discriminate between different va- 
rieties of individualism. Perhaps as good a working 
classification as any is to distinguish three main varieties: 
a man may wish to act, or think, or feel, differently 
from other men, and those who are individualistic in 
any one of these three main ways may have very little 
in common with one another. To illustrate concretely, 
Milton's plea in his "Areopagitica" for freedom of con- 
science makes above all for individualism of action. (La 
foi qui n'agit pas est-ce unefoi sinch-e f) Pierre Bayle, on 
the other hand, pleads in his Dictionary and elsewhere 
for tolerance, not bo much because be wishes to act or 
feel in his own way as because he wishes to think his own 
thoughts. Rousseau is no less obviously ready to subor- 
dinate both thought and action to sensibility . His message 
is summed up once for all in the exclamation of Faust, 
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"Feeling is all." He urges war on the general sense only 
because of the restrictions it imposes on the free expan- 
non of his emotions and the enhancing of these emotions 
by hia imagination. 

Now the warfare that Rousseau and the individualists 
of feeling have waged on the general sense has meant in 
practice a warfare on two great traditions, the classical 
and the Christian. I have already pointed out that these 
two traditions, though both holding the idea of unitation, 
were not entirely in accord with one another, that the 
imitation of Horace differs widely from the imitation of 
Christ. Yet their diverging from one another is as nothing 
compared with their divergence from the individualism of 
the primitivist. For the man who imitates Christ in any 
traditional sense this world is not an Arcadian dream but 
a place of trial and probation. "Take up your cross and 
follow me." The following of this great exemplar required 
that the instinctive self, which Rousseau would indulge, 
should be either sternly rebuked or else mortified utterly. 
So far from Nature and God being one, the natural man 
is ao corrupt, according to the more austere Christian, 
that the gap between him and the divine can be traversed 
only by a miracle of grace. He should therefore Uve in 
fear and trembling as befits a being upon whom rests the 
weight of the divine displeasure. "It is an humble thing 
to be a man." Humility indeed is, in the phrase of Jeremy 
Taylor, the special ornament and jewel of the Christian 
reUgton, and one is tempted to add, of all reUgion in so 
far as it is genuine. Genuine religion must always have in 
some form the sense of a deep inner cleft between man's 
ordinary self and the divine. But some Christians were 
more inclined from the start, as we can see in the extreme 
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forms of the doctrine of grace, to push their humility to 
an utter despair of human nature. The historical expla- 
nation of this despair is obvious: it is a sharp rebound 
from the pagan riot; an excessive immersion in this 
world led to an excess of otherworldliness. At the same 
time the conviction as to man's helplessness was instilled 
into those, who, like St. Augustine, had witnessed in 
some of its phases the slow disintegration of the Roman 
Empire. Human nature had gone bankrupt; and for 
centuries it needed to be administered, if I may continue 
the metaphor, in receivership. The doctrine of grace was 
admirably adapted to this end. 

The pagan riot from which the church reacted so 
sharply, was not, however, the whole of the ancient 
civilization. I have already said that there was at the 
heart of this civilization at its best a great idea — the 
idea of proportionateness. The ancients were in short 
not merely naturalistic but humanistic, and the idea of 
proportion is just as fundamental in humanism as is 
humility in religion. Christianity, one scarcely need add, 
incorporated within itself, however disdainfully, many 
humanistic elements from Greek and Roman culture. 
Yet it is none the less true that in his horror at the pagan 
worldliness the Christian tended to fly into the opposite 
extjeme of unworldliness, and in this clash between 
naturalism and eupematuralism the .purely human 
virtues of mediation were thrust more or less into the 
background. Yet by its very defect on the humanistic 
wde the doctrine of grace was perhaps all the better 
fitted for the administration of human nature in receiver- 
ship. For thus to make man entirely distrustful of himself 
and entirely dependent on God, meant in practice to 
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make him entirely dependent on the Church. Man be- 
came ignorant and fanatical in the early Christian cen- 
turies, but he also became humble, and in the situation 
then existhig that was after all the main tiung. The 
Church as receiver for human nature was thus enabled 
to rescue civilization from the wreck of pagan antiquity 
and the welter of the).barbarian invasions. But by the 
very fact that the bases of hfe in this world gradually 
grew more secure man became less otherworldly. He 
gradually recovered some degree of confidence in himself. 
He gave increasing attention to that side of himself that 
the ascetic Christian had repressed. The achievements 
of the thirteenth century which mark perhaps the cul- 
mination of Christian civilization were very splendid 
not only from a religious but also from a humanistic 
point of view. But although the critical spirit was al- 
ready bepnning to awake, it did not at that time, as I 
have already said, actually break away from the tutelage 
of the Church. 

This emancipation of human nature from theolo^cal 
restraint took place in far greater measure at the Renais- 
sance. Human nature showed itself tired of being treated 
as a bankrupt, of being governed from without and from 
above. It aspu-ed to become autonomous. There was in 
8o far a strong trend in many quarters towards individual- 
ism. This rupture with external authority meant very 
diverse things in practice. For some who, in Lionardo's 
phrase, had caught a glimpse of the antique symmetry 
it meant a revival of genuine humanism; for others it 
meant rather a revival of the pagan and naturalistic side 
of antiquity. Thus Rabelais, in his extreme opposition 
to the monkish ideal, already proclaims, like Rousseau, 
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the intrinsic excellence of man. while Calvin and othera 
attempted to revive the primitive austerity of Christiao- 
ity that had been corrupted by the formalism of Rome. 
In short, naturalistic, humanistic, and reUgious elements 
are mingled in almost every conceivable proportion in 
the vast and complex movement known as the Renais- 
sance; all these elements indeed are often mingled in the 
same individual. The later Renaissance finally arrived 
at what one is tempted to call the Jesuitical compro- 
mise. There was a general revamping of dogma and 
outer authority, helped forward by a society that had 
taken alarm at the excesses of the emancipated individ- 
ual. If the individual consented to surrender his moral 
autonomy, the Church for its part consented to make 
religion comparatively easy and pleasant for him, to 
adapt it by casuistry and other devices to a human na- 
ture that was determined once for all to take a less severe 
and ascetic view of life. One might thus live inwardly to 
a great extent on the naturalistic level while outwardly 
going through the motions of a profound piety. There is 
an unmistakable analogy between the hollowness of a re- 
ligion of this type and the hollowness that one feels in 
eo much neo-classical decorum. There is also a formalis- 
tic taint in the educational system worked out by the 
Jesuits — a system in all respects so ingenious and in 
some respects so admirable. The Greek and especially 
the Latin classics are taught in such a way as to become 
literary playthings rather than the basis of a philosophy 
of life; a humanism is thus encouraged that is external 
and rhetorical rather than vital, and this humanism is 
combined with a religion that tends to stress submission 
to outer authority at the expense of inwardness and in- 
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dividuality. The reproach has been brought against this 
system that it is equally unfitted to form a pagan hero 
OT a Christian saint. The reply to it was Rousseau's edu- 
cational naturalism — his exaltation of the spontaneity 
and genius of the child. 

Voltaire says that every Proteetant is a Pope when he 
has his Bible in his hand. But in practice Protestantism 
has been very far from encouraging so complete a sub- 
ordination of the general sense to the sense of the indi- 
\'idual. In the period that elapsed between the first 
forward push of individualism in the Renaissance and 
the second forward push in the eighteenth century, each 
important Protestant group worked out its creed or 
convention and knew how to make it very uncomfortable 
for any one of its members who rebelled against its 
authority. Protestant education was also, like that of the 
Jesuits, an attempt to harmonize Christian and class- 
ical elements. 

I have already spoken elsewhere of what was menacing 
ail these attempts, Protestant as well as Catholic, to re- 
vive the principle of authority, to put the general sense 
ODce more on a traditional and dogmatic basis and im- 
pose it on the sense of the individual. The spirit of free 
scientific enquiry in the Renaissance had inspired great 
naturalists like Kepler and Galileo, and had had its 
prophet in Bacon. So far from sufFering any setback in 
the seventeenth century, science had been adding con- 
quest to conquest. The inordinate self-confidence of the 
modem man would seem to be in large measure an out- 
come of this steady advance of scientific discovery, just 
as KUrely as the opposite, the ^treme humility that 
appears in the doctrine of grace, reflects the despair of 
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those who had witneasetl the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire. The word humility, if used at all nowadays, 
means that one has a mean opinion of one's self in com- 
parison with othex men, and not that one perceives the 
weakness and nothingness of human nature in itself in 
comparison with what Is above it. But it is not merely 
the self-confidence inspired by science that has under- 
mined the traditional disciplines, humanistic and reli- 
^ous, and the attempts to mediate between them on a 
traditional basis; it is not merely that science has fasci- 
nated man's imagination, stimulated his wonder and curi- 
osity beyond all bounds and drawn him away from the 
study of his own nature and its special problems to the 
Btudy of the physical realm. What has been even more 
decisive in the overthrow of the traditional disciplines 
is that science has won its triiunphs not by accepting 
dogma and tradition but by repudiating them, by deal- 
ing with the natural law, not on a traditional but on a 
positive and critical basis. The next step that might 
logically have been taken, one might suppose, would have 
been to put the human law likewise on a positive and 
critical basis. On the contrary the very notion that man 
is subject to two laws has been obscured. The truths of 
humanism and relipon, being very much bound up with 
certain traditional forms, have been rejected along with 
these forms as obsolescent prejudice, and the attempt 
has been made to treat man as entirely the creature of 
the natural law. This means in practice that instead of 
dying to his ordinary self, as the austere Christian de- 
mands, or instead of imposing a law of decorum upon 
his ordinary self, as the humanist demands, man has 
only to develop his ordinary self freely. 
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At the begmning, then, of the slow process that I have 
been tracing down in briefest outline from mediaeval 
Christianity, we find a pure supernaturalism; at the end, 
a pure naturalism. If we are to understand the relationship 
of this naturalism to the rise of a romantic morality, we 
need to go back, as we have done in our study of original 
genius, to the England of the early eighteenth century. 
PCThapa the most important intermediary stage in the 
passage from a pure supematiiralism to a pure naturalism 
is the great deistic movement which flourished especially 
in the England of this period. Deism indeed is no new 
thing. Deistic elements may be found even in the philos- 
ophy of the Middle Ages. But for practical purposes one 
does not need in one's study of deism to go behind Eng- 
lish thinkers like Shaftesbury and his follower Hutche- 
son. Shaftesbury is a singularly significant figure. He is 
not only the authentic precursor of innumerable natural- 
istic moralists in England, France, and Germany, but 
one may also trace in Mb writings the connection be- \ 
tween modem naturalistic morality and ancient natural- \ 
istic morality in its two main forms — Stoic and Epicu- 
rean. The strict Christian supematuralist had maintained I 
that the divine can be known to man only by the outer / 
miracle of revelation, supplemented by the inner miracle / 
of grace. The deist maintains, on the contrary, that God^ 
reveals himself also through outer nature which he has 
fitted exquisitely to the needs of man, and that inwardly 
man may be guided aright by hia unaided thoughts 
and feelings (according to the predominance of thought 
or feeling the deist is rationalistic or sentimental). Man, 
in short, is naturally good and nature herself is beneficent 
and beautiful. The deist finally pushes this harmony in 
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God and man and nature so far that the three are prac* 
rically merged. At a still more advanced stage God dis- 
appears, leaving only nature and man as a modification 
of nature, and the deist gives way to the panthwst who 
may also be either rationalistic or emotional.' The pan- 
theist differs above all from the deist in that he would 
dethrone man from his privileged place in creation, which 
means in practice that he denies final causes. He no 
longer beheves, for example, like that sentimental deist 
and disciple of Rousseau, Bemardin de St. Pierre, that 
Providence has arranged everything in nature with an 
immediate eye to man's welfare; that the markings on 
the melon, for instance, "seem to show that it is destined 
for the family table." > 

Rousseau himself, though eschewing this crude appeal 
to final causes, scarcely got in theory at least beyond 
the stage of emotional deism. The process I have been 
describing is illustrated better in some aspects by 
Diderot who began as a translator of Shaftesbury and 
who later got so far beyond mere deism that he antici- 
pates the main ideas of the modem evolutionist and 
determinist. Diderot is at once an avowed disciple of 
Bacon, a scientific utihtarian in short, and also a believer 
in the emancipation of the emotions. Rousseau's attack on 
Bcience is profoundly significant for other reasons, but 
it is unfortunate in that it obscures the connection that 
is so visible in Diderot between the two sides of the natu- 
ralistic movement. If men had not been so heartened 
by scientific progress they would have been less ready, we 
may be sure, to listen to Rousseau when he affirmed that 
they were naturally good. There was another reason why 
> EtudM tte la noiura. 
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en were eager to be told that they vesx naturally good 
and that they could therefore trust the spontaneous ■ 
overflow of their emotions. This reason is to be sought in 
the inevitable recoil from the opposite doctrine of total 
depravity and the mortal constrmnt that it had put on 
the instincts of the natural man. I have said that many 
churclimen, notably the Jesuits, sought to dissimulate 
the full austerity of Christian doctrine and thus ret^ 
their authority over a world that was moving away from 
austerity and so threatening to escape them. But other 
Catholics, notably the Jansenigts, as well as Proteetants 
like the Calvinists, were for insisting to the full on man's 
corruption and for seeking to mamtain on this basis 
iriiat one is tempted to call a theological reign of terror. 
One whole side of Rousseau's religion can be understood 
only as a protest against the type of Christianity that is 
found in a Pascal or a Jonathan Edwards. The legend 
of the abyss that Pascal saw always yawning at his side 
has at least a symboUcal value. It is the wont of man to 
oscillate violently between extremes, and each extreme 
is not only bad in itself but even worse by the opposite 
extreme that it engenders. From a God who is altogether 
fearful, men are ready to flee to a God who is altogether 
loving, or it might be more correct to say altogether 
lovely. "Listen, my children," said Mother Ang^lique 
of Port-Royal to her nuns a few hours before her death, 
"listen well to what I say. Most people do not know 
what death is, and never ^ve the matter a thought. But 
my worst forebodings were as nothing compared with the 
terrorit now upon me." In dehberate opposition to such 
expressions of the theological terror, Rousseau ima^ned 
the elaborate complacency and self-satisfoctioQ of the 
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dying Julie, whose end was not only calm but sesthetio 
{le dernier jour de savieen fvi auasi le plus charmant). 

A sensible member of Edwards's congregation at 
Northampton might concfflvably have voted with the 
majority to dismiss him, not only because he objected to 
this spiritual terrorism in itself, but also because he saw 
the opposite extreme that it would help to precipitate — 
the boundless sycophancy of human nature from which 
we are now suffering. 

The effusiveness, then, that began to appear in the 
dghteenth century is one sign of the progress of natural- 
ism, which is itself due to the new confidence inspired in 
man by scientific discovery coupled with a revulsion 
Irom the austerity of Christian dogma. This new effusive- 
ness is also no less palpably a revulsion from the excess 
of artificial decorum and this revulsion was in turn 
greatly promoted by the rapid increase in power and 
influence at this time of the middle class. Reserve is 
traditionally aristocratic. The plebeian is no less tradi- 
tionally expansive. It cannot be said that the decorous 
reserve of the French aristocracy that had been more 
or less imitated by other European aristocracies was in 
all respects commendable. According to this decorum 
a man should not love his wife, or if he did, should be 
careful not to betray the fact in public. It was also good 
"form" to live apart from one's children and bad form 
to display one's affection for them. The protest against 
a deconim that repressed even the domestic emotions 
may perliaps best be foUowed in the rise of the middle 
class drama. According to strict neo-elassic decorum only 
the aristocracy had the right to appear in tragedy, 
whereas the man of the middle class was relegated to 
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comedy and the man of the people to farce. The inter- 
mediate types of play that multiply in the eighteenth 
century {drame bourgeois, comMie larmoyante, et«.) are 
the reply of the plebeian to this classification. He is be- 
ginning to insist that bis emotions too shall be taken 
seriously. But at the same time he is, under the influence 
of the new naturalistic philosophy, so bent on affinning 
his own goodness that in getting rid of artificial decorum 
he gets rid of true decorum likewise and so strikes at the 
very root of the drama. For true drama in contradistinc- 
tion to mere melodrama requires in the background a 
scale of ethical values, or what amounts to the same 
thing, a sense of what is normal and representative and 
decorous, and the quality of the characters w revealed 
by their responsible choices good or bad with reference 
to some ethical scale, choices that the characters reveal 
by their actions and not by any explicit moralizing. But 
in the middle class drama there is Uttle action in this 
sense : no one leills either his goodness or badness, but 
appears more or less as the creature of accident or fate 
(in a very un-Greek sense), or of a defective social order; 
and so instead of true dramatic conflict and proper moti- 
^•alinn one tends to get domestic tableaux in which the 
cliaracters weep in unison. For it is understood not only 
that man (especially the bourgeois) is good but that the 
orthodox way for this goodness to manifest itself is 
to overflow through the eyes. Perhaps never before or 
I since have tears been shed with such a strange facihty. 
[ At no other time have there been so many persons who, 
f with streaming eyes, called upon heaven and earth to 
' bear witness to their innate excellence. A man would be 
aahamed, says La Bruydre, speaking from the point of 
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view of Vkonndte homme and Wa decorum, to display hia 
emotions at the theatre. By the time of Diderot he would 
have been ashamed not to display them. It had become 
almost a requirement of good manners to weep and sob 
in pubUc. At the performance of the "P^re de Famille" 
in 1769 we are told that every handkerchief was in use. 
The Revolution seems to have raised doubts as to the 
necessary connection between tearfulness and goodness. 
The "P^rede Famille"' was hissed from the stage in 1811. 
GeofTroy commented in his feuilleton: "We have learned 
by a fatal experience that forty years of declamation 
and fustian about sensibility, humanity and benevolence 
have served only to prepare men's hearts for the last 
excesses of barbarism." 

The romanticist indulged in the luxury of grief and 
was not incapable of striking an attitude. But aa a rule 
he disdained the facile lachrymosity of the man of feeUng 
as still too imitative and conventional. For hia part, be 
has that within which passes show. To estimate a play 
solely by its power to draw tears is, as Coleridge ob- 
serves, to measure it by a virtue that it possesses in 
common with the onion; and Chateaubriand makes a 
similar observation. Yet one should not forget that the 
romantic emotionalist derives directly from the man of 
feeling. One may indeed study the transition from the 
one to the other in Chateaubriand himself. For example, 
in his early work the "Natchez" he introduces a tribe 
of Sioux Indians who are still governed by the natural 
pity of Rousseau, as they prove by weeping on the slight- 
est occasion. Latnartine again is close to Rousseau when 
he expatiates on the "genius" that is to be found in a 
tear; and Musset is not faF from Diderot when he 
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ezolaims, "Long live the melodrama at which Margot 
wept ' ' ( Vive le melodrame tm M argot a pleurf) . 

Though it is usual to associate this effuBiveness with 
Rousseau it should be clear from my brief sketch of the 
rise of the forces that were destined to overthrow the 
two great traditions — the Christian traditiou with its 
prime emphasis on humility and the classical with its 
prime emphasis on decorum — that Rousseau had many 
forerunners. It would be easy enough, for example, to 
cite from English literature of the early eighteenth- 
century doraefltic tableaux ' that look forward equally to 
the middle class drama and to Rousseau's picture of the 
virtues of Julie ae wife and mother. Yet Rousseau, after 
all, deserves his preeminent position as the arch-senti- 
mentalist by the very audacity of hia revolt in the name 
of feeling from both humility and decorum. Never be- 
fore and probably never since has a man of such un- 
doubted genius shown himself so lacking in humility and 
decency (to use the old-fashioned synonym for decorum) 
as Rousseau in the "Confessions." Rousseau feels himself 
so good that he is ready as he declares to appear before 
the Almighty at the soimd of the trump of the last 
judgment, with the book of his "Confessions" in his 
band, and there to issue a challenge to the whole human 
race: "Let a single one assert to Thee if he dare: I am 
better than that man." As Horace Walpole complains 
he meditates a gasconade for the end of the world. It is 
possible to m^ntain with M. Lemaltre that Rousseau's 
character underwent a certain purification as he grew 
oldo", but never at any time, either at the beginning or 
at tbe end, is it possible, as M. Lemaltre admits, to detect 
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an atom of humility — an essentia) lack that had already 
been noted by Burke. 

The affront then that Rousseau puts upon humility 
at the very opening of his " Confessions " has like so much 
else in his life and writings a symbolical value. He also 
declares war in the same passage in the name of what he 
conceives to be his true self — that is his emotional self 

— against decorum or decency. I have already spoken 
of one of the main objections to decorum: it keeps one 
tame and conventional and interferes with the explosion 
of original genius. Another and closely allied grievance 
against decorum is impUed in Rousseau's opening asse^ 
tion in the Confessions that his aim is to show a man in 
all the truth of his nature, and human nature can be 
known in its truth only, it should seem, when stripped of 
its last shred of reticence. Rousseau therefore already 
goes on the principle recently proclaimed by the Irish 
Bohemian George Moore, that the only thing a man 
should be ashamed of is of being ashamed. If the first 
objection to decorum — that it represses original genius 

— was urged especially by the romanticists, the second 
objection — that decorum interferes with truth to 
nature — was ui^ed especially by the so-called realists 
of the later nineteenth century (and realism of this type 
is, as has been said, only romanticism going on all fours). 
Between the Rousseauistic conception of nature and that 
of the humanist the gap is especially wide. The humanist 
mmntains that man attains to the truth of his nature 
only by imposing decorum upon his orduiary self. The 
Kousseauist maintains that man attahis to this truth 
only by the free expansion of liis ordinary self. The hu- 
manist fears to let his ordinary self unfold freely at the 
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J of decorum lest he merit some such comment 
as that made on the ■^Confessions" by Madame de Bouf- 
flers who had been infatuated with Rousseau during his 
lifetime: that it was the work not of a man but of an 
unclean animal.' 

The passages of the ' ' Confessions ' ' that deserve this ver- 
dict do not, it is hardly necessary to add, reflect directly 
Rousseau's moral ideal. In his dealings with morahty as 
elsewhere he is, to come back to Schiller's distinction, 
partly idyllic and partly satirical. He is satiric in his 
attitude towards the existing forms — forms based upon 
the Christian tradition that man is naturally sinful and 
that he needs therefore the discipline of fear and humil- 
ity, or else forms based upon the classical tradition that 
man is naturally one-sided and that he needs therefore 
to be disciplined into decorum and proportionateness. 
He is idyllic in the substitutes that he would offer for 
these traditional forms. The substitutes are particularly 
atriking in their refusal to allow any place for fear. 
Fear, according to Ovid, created the first Gods, and reli- 
^on has been defined by an old English poet as the 
"mother of form and fear." Rousseau would put in the 
place of form a fluid emotionalism, and as for fear, he 
would simply cast it out entirely, a revulsion, as I have 
pointed out, from the excessive emphasis on fear in 
the more austere forms of Christianity. Be "natural," 
Rousseau says, and eschew priests and doctors, and 
you will be emancipated from fear. 

Rousseau's expedient for getting rid of man's sense of 
his own sinfulness on which fear and humility ultimately 

' See her Irttcr to Qiutavua 11], King uf iJwc<lMi, cib.iJ in Custavc 111 
et la COM' de Frariee, U, 402, par A. Geflroy. 
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rest is well kn»wn. Evil, says Rousseau, foreign to man's 
constitution, iji introduced into it from without. The bur- 
den of guilt is thus conveniently shifted upon society, 
instead of the old dualism between good and evi! in the 
preast of the individual, a new dualism is thus set up 
between an artificial and corrupt society and "nature." 
FSr man, let me repeat, has, according to Rousseau, 
fallen from nature in somewhat the same way as in 'the 
old theology he fell from God, and it is here that the 
idyllic element comes in, for, let us remind ourselves 
. once more, Rousseau's nature from which man has fallen 
sly an Arcadian dream. 
' The assertion of man's natural goodness is plainly som&- 
/thing VOTy fundamental in Rousseau, but there is aome- 
) thing still more fundamental, and that is the shifting of 
' d ualism itself, the virtual den ial of a struggle between 
( goo d ana evil in the breaat omigTwifaadual. That deep 
yinner cleft in raaus Ujlug-uu mhiiAi icligion has always 
Mt so much emphasis is not genuine. Only get away 
from an artificial society and back to nature and the inner 
conflict which is but a part of the artificiality will give 
way to beauty and harmony. In a passage in his "Supple- 
ment au voyage de Bougainville," Diderot puts the 
underlying thesis of the new moraUty almost more 
clearly than Rousseau: "Do you wish to know in brief 
the tale of almost all our woe? There once existed a 
natural man; there has been introduced within this man 
an artificial man and there has arisen in the cave a civil 
war which lasts throughout life," 

The denial of the reality of the " civil war in the cave" 
involves an entire transformation of the conscien qfe The 
conscience ceases to be a power that aits in judgmeoi' I 
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on the ordinary self and inhibits its impulses. It tends \ 
so far as it is recognized at all, to become itself an in- 
stinct and an emotion. Students of the hbtory of ethics / 
scarcely need to be told that this transfommtioD of the 
conscience was led up to by the EngUsh deists, especially 
by Shaftesbury and his disciple Hutcheson.' Shaftesbury 
and Hutcheson are already aesthetic in all senses of the 
word; ffisthetic in that they tend to base conduct upon 
filling, and sesthetic in that they incline to identify the 
gobd and the beautiful. Conscience is ceasing for both 
of them to be an inner check on the impulses of the in- 
dividual and becoming a moral sense, a sort of expansive 
instinct for doing good to others. Altruism, as thus con- 
ceived, is opposed by them to the egoism of Hobbes and 
his followers. 

But for the full impUcations of this transformation of 
conscience and for sesthetic moraUty in general one 

tto turn to Roiisseau. Most men according to Roxi»>/ 
Bia perverted by society, but there are a few in/ 
I the voice of "nature" is still strong and who, to be 
and at the same time beautiful, have only to let 
ielves go. These, to use a term that came to have i 

in the dghteenth century an almost technical meaning, L^/J 
are the "beautiful souls." The belle &me is practicaM^j-*^l)~. 
indistinguishable from the dme sensible and has ma^ ^'^ 
points in common with the original genius. Those whose 
souls are beautiful are a small transfigured band in the 
midst of a philistine multitude. They are not to be 
judged by the same rules as those of less exquisite sensi- 
bility. "There are unfortunates too privileged to follow 

■ Bee HaxtiiigB Rashdall: /s Conacienee an Emotion f (1914), GBpeciiilly 
cb. I. CI. ^oueeOe ff^lolK. (Pt. vi, Lettre vn): "Saint-Preux fait dels 
BOnaeienee morale ua sentiment, et non pas ua lugemeut." 
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the common pathway." ' The beautiful soul is unintelli- 
gible to those of coarser feelings. His very superiority, 
his preternatural fineness of sensation, thus predestines 
him to suffering. We are here at the root of romantic 
nrfCTancholy as will appear more fully later. 
/ The most important aspect of the whole conception is, 
/ however, the strictly ethical — the notion that the beau- 
I tiful Boul has only to be instinctive and temperamental 
Vto merit the praise that has in the past been awarded 
\jily to the purest spirituality. "As for Juhe," says Rous- 
seau, "who never had any other guide but her heart and 
could have no surer guide, she gives herself up to it with- 
out scruple, and to do right, has only to do all that it 
/asks of her." " Virtue indeed, according to Rousseau, is 
1 not merely an instinct but a paadon and even a voluptu- 
ous passion, moving in the same direction as other pas- 
sions, only superior to them in vehemence, "Cold reason 
has never done anything illustrious; and you can triumph 
over the passions only by opposing them to one another. 
When the passion of virtue arises, it dominates every- 
-»tting and holds everything in equipoise." ' 
[ This notion of the soul that is spontaneously beautiful 
y and therefore good made an especial appeal to the Ger- 
J mans and indeed is often a^ociated with Germany more 
( than with any other land,* But examples of moral asstheti- 
dsm are scarcely less frequent elsewhere from Rousseau i 
> Noui/dk llOAse, PL V, Lettro ii, ' Ibid. I 

• fbid., Pt rv, Lettre tii. I 

* Schiller's definition is well known ; " A beautiful soul we call a itato 1 
where the moral ecotiment has taken possession of all the emoliona to 
such a de^ee that it may unhesitatin^y oomuiit the guidance of life to 
inetinct," etc. (On Graee ond Dignity.) Ct. Madame de Stael ; " La vertu 
devient alors une impulsion invaloataire, un mouvement qui passe dana 
le eang, ct vous cDtralne irrfeaistiblement cumme les pasaioos les plut J 

" (AJuZiifUralure.- Diaeouri prUiminaire.) 
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ito the present. No one, for example, was ever more 
I Convinced of the beauty of his own soul than Reiian. 
"Morality," says Renan, "has been conceived up to the 
present in a very narrow spirit, as obedience to a law, 
as an inner struggle between opposite laws. As for me, 
I declare that when I do good 1 obey no one, I fight no 
battle and win no victory. The cultivated man has only 
to follow the deUcious incline of his inner impulses." ' 
Therefore, as he says elsewhere, "Be beautiful and then 
da at each moment whatever your heart may inspire 
TOU to do. This is the whole of morahty." * 
/ The doctrine of the beautiful soul is at once a denial and 
/a parody of the doctrine of grace; a denial because it 
/ rejects original sin; a parody because it holds that the 
I beautiful soul acts aright, not through any effort of its 
I own but because nature acts in it and througii it even as 
\ a man tn a state of grace acts aright not through any 
\ merit of his own but because God acts in him and through 
him. The man who saw everjthing from the angle of 
grace was, like the beautiful soul or the original genius, 
inclined to look upon himself as exceptional and superla- 
tive. Bunyan entitles the story of his own inner life 
"Grace abounding to the chief of sinners," But Bunyan 
Batters himself. It is not easy to be chief in such a lively 
competition. Humility and pride were evidently in a 
sort of grapple with one another in the breast of the 
Jansenist who declared that God had killed three men 
in order to compass his salvation. In the case of the beau- 
tiful soul the humihty ditiiappears, but the pride remains. 
He still looks upon himself as superlative but superlative 
■ in goodness. If all men were like Mmaelf, Renan declares. 

> Awnu- do la Seicnec, 3S4. * Ibid., 179-180. 
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it would be appropriate to say of them: Ye are Gods and 
sons of the most high.* The partisan of grace holds that 
works are of no avail compared with the gratuitous and 
unmerited illumioation from above. The beautiful soul 
clings to his belief in his own innate excellence, no matter 
how flagrant the contradiction may be between this 
belief and his deeds. One should not fail to note some 
approximation to the point of view of the beautiful soul 
in those forms of Christianity in which the sense of sin 
is somewhat relaxed and the inner light very much 
empliasized — for example among the German pietists 
and the quietists of Catholic countries.' We even hear 
of persons claiming to be Christians who as the result 
of debauchery have experienced a spiritual awakening 
(Dans la hnite assoupie, un ange se riveiMe). But such doc- 
trines are mere excrescences and eccentricities in the 
total history of Christianity. Even in its extreme insist- 
ence on grace, Christianity has always tended to supple- 
ment rather than contradict the supreme maxim of 
humanistic morality as enunciated by Cicero: "The 
whole praise of virtue is in action." The usual result of 
the doctrine of grace when sincerely held is to make a 
man feel desperately sinful at the same time that he is 
less open to reproach than other men in his actual be- 
havior. The beautiful soul on the other hand can always 
take refuge in his feelings from lus real delinquenciea. 
According to Joubert, Chateaubriand was not disturbed 
by actual lapses in his conduct because of his persuacdon 
of his own innate rectitude.* "Her conduct was reprehen- 
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' Afenir di- la Scieiioi, 47fi. 

• MiulaiiieJc Warena feltUMinflueDceoTGemiaapietisraii 
6fc J<a Jeunease dt J.-J. Bmmcau par E. Hitter; cb. Xin. 

• LeUn A M. Holt (21 October, 1803). 
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edble," says Rousseau of Madame de Warens, "but h^ 
heart was pure." It does not matter what you do if only |i 
tbrough it all you preserve the sense of your own loveli- /' 
nees. Indeed the more dubious the act the more copious 
would seem to be the overflow of fine sentiments to 
which it stimulates the beautiful soul. Rousseau dilates 
CO his "warmth of heart," liis "keenneaa of sensibility," 
his "innate benevolence for his fellow creatures," his 
"ardent love for the great, the true, the beautiful, the 
just," on the "melting feeling, the lively and sweet emo- 
tion that he experiences at the sight of everything that 
is virtuous, generous and lovely," and concludes: "And 
so my third child was put into the foundling hospital." 

If we wish to see the psychology of Rousseau writ 
large we should turn to the French Revolution. That 
period abounds in persons whose goodness is in theory 
80 superlative that it overflows in a love for all men, but 
who in practice are filled like Rousseau in his later years 
with universal suspicion. There was indeed a moment in 
the Revolution when the madness of Rousseau became 
epidemic, when suspicion was pushed to such a point 
that men became "suspect of being suspect." One of 
the last persons to see Rousseau alive at Ermenonville 
was Maximilien Robespierre. He was probably a more 
thoroughgoing Rousseauist than any other of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders. Perhaps no passage that could be cited 
illustrates with more terrible clearness the tendency of 
the new morality to convert righteousness into self- 
righteousness than the following from bJs last speech 
before the Convention at the very height of the Reign of 
Terror. Himself devoured by suspicion, he is repelling 
the suspicion that he wishes to erect his own power on 
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call descend to the infamy of the throne will appear 
probable only to those perverse beings who have not 
even the right to believe in virtue. But why speak of 
virtue? Doubtless virtue is a natural passion. But how 
could they be famihar with it, these venal spirita who 
never yielded access to aught save cowardly and ferocious 
passions? . . . Yet virtue exists as you can testify, feeling 
and pure souls; it exists, that tender, irresistible, imperi- 
ous passion, torment and delight of magnanimous hearts, 
that profound horror of tyranny, that compassionate 
zeal for the oppressed, that sacred love for one's country, 
that still more sublime and sacred love for humanity, 
without which a great revolution is only a glittering 
crime that destroys another crime; it exists, that gener- 
ous ambition to found on earth the first Republic of the 
world; that egoism of undegenerate men who find a 
celestial voluptuousness in the calm of a pure conscience 
and the ravishing spectacle of public happiness (!), 
You feel it at this moment burning in your souls. I fed 
it in mine. But how could our vile calumniators have any 
notion of it?" 

In Robespierre and other revolutionary leaders one 
may study the implications of the new morahty — the 
attempt to transform virtue into a natural passion 
not merely for the individual but for society. M. Rod 
entitled his play on Rousseau "The Reformer." Both 
Rousseau and his disciple Robespierre were reformers in 
the modem sense, — that is they are concerned not with 
reforming themselves, but other moa- Tnoapi^'u-h no there 
i s n oco nflint hndwooB g ae d andov jl in the breast of the 
beautiful soul he is free to devote all bis efforts to the 
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f unprovement of mankind, and he proposes to achieve this 
I great end by diffusing the spirit of hrotherhood. All the 
I traditional forms that stand in the way of this free emo- 
\ Uonal expansion he denounces as mere "prejudices," 
\ and inclines to look on those who administer these forms 
\ as a gang of conspirators who are imposing an arbitrary 
and artificial restraint on the natural goodness of man 
and so keeping it from manifesting itself. With the final 
disappearance of the prejudices of the past and thoee 
who base their usurped authority upon them, the Golden 
Age will be ushered in at last; everybody will be bound- 
lessly self-assertive and at the same time temper this 
sdf-aesertion by an equally boundless sympathy for 
others, whose sympathy and self-assertion likewise know 
no bounds. The world of Walt Whitman will be realized, 
a world in which tliere is neither inferior nor superior but 
only comrades. This vision (such for example as appears 
at the end of Shelley's " Prometheus ") of a humanity re- 
leased from all evil artificially imposed from without, a 
humanity "where all things Sow to all, as rivers to the 
sea " and "whose nature is its own divine control," is the 
true reli^on of the Rousseauist. It is this image of a huA 
manity glorified through love that he sets up for worship! 
in the sanctuary left vacant by "the great absence of' 
God." 

JThis transformation of the Arcadian dreamer into the 
tnopist is due in part, as I have already suggested, to 
tiie intoxication produced in the human spirit by the 
oinquests of science. One can discern the cooperation 
ot Baconian and Rousseauist from a very early stage of 
the great humanitarian movement in the midst of which 
we are still living. Both Baconian and Kousseauist arc 
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interested not in the struggle between good and 
the breast of the individual, but in the progress of mait- 
kind as a whole. If the Rouaseauist hopes to promote the 
progress of society by diffusing the spirit of brotherhood 
the Baconian or utilitarian hopes to achieve the same end 
by perfecting its machinery. It is scarcely necessary to 
odd that these two main types of humanitarianism may 
be contained in almost any proportion in any particular 
person. By his worship of man in his future material 
advance, the Baconian betrays no less surely than the 
Rousseauist his faith in man's natural goodness. This 
lack of humility is especially conspicuous in those who 
have sought to develop the positive observations of 
science into a closed system with the aid of logic and 
pure mathematics. Pascal already remarked sarcastically 
of Descartes that he had no need of God except to pve 
an initial fillip to his mechanism. Later the mechanist no 
longer grants the need of the initial fillip. According to 
the familiar anecdote, I-a. Place when asked by Napoleon 
in the course of an explanation of his " Celestial Mechait- 
ics " where God came in, replied that he had no need of a 
God in his system. As illustrating the extreme of human- 
itarian arrogance one may take the following from the 
physicist and mathematician, W. K. Clifford: "The 
dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity fade 
slowly from before us; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perceive with greater and greater clear- 
ness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure — of 
Hira who made all gods and shall unmake them. From 
the dim dawn of history and from the inmost depths of 
every soul the face of our father Man looks uu 
UB with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes and 8b;| 
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'Before Jehovah was, I am.' " The fire, one is tempted to 
ly, of et«mal lust! Clifford is reported to have once 
lung by his toes from the cross-bar of a weathercock on 
a church-tower. As a bit of intellectual acrobatics the 
passage I have just quoted has some analogy with this 
posture. Further than this, man's intoxication with 
himself is not likely to go. The attitude of Clifford is 
even more extreme in its way than that of Jonathan 
Edwards in his. However, there are already signs that 
the man of science is becoming, if not humble, at least a 
trifle less arrogant. 

One can imagine the Rousseauist interrupting at this 
point to remark that one of his chief protests has always 
been against the mechanical and utilitarian and in gen- 
eral the scientific attitude towards life. This is true. 
Something has already been said about this protest and 
it will be necessary to say more about it later. Yet 
Rousseauist and Baconian agree, as I have said, in turn- 
ing away from the "civil war in the cave" to humanity 
in the lump. They agree in being more or less rebeUious 
towards the traditional forms that put prime emphasis 
on the "civil war in the cave" — whether the Christian 
tradition with its humility or the classical with its de- 
corum. No wonder Prometheus was the great romantic 
hero. Prometheus was at once a rebel, a lover of man 
and a promoter of man's material progress. We have 
been living for over a century in what may be termed 
an &BS of Promethean individualism. 

The Rousseauist especially feels an inner kinship with 
Prometheus and other Titans. He is fascinated by every 
form of insurgency. Cain and Satan are both romantic 
boYMs. To meet the full romantic requirement, however. 
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J the insurgent must also be trender-hearted. He must 
^ghow an elemental energy in his explosion against the 
•. established order and at the same time a boundless 
^ sympathy for the victims of it. One of Hugo's poems tella J 
of a Mexican volcano, that in sheer disgust at the cruelty I 
of the members of the Inquisition, spits lava upon thenu i 
This compassionate volcano symbolizes iu both of its main 
aspects the romantic ideal. Hence the enormous inter- 
national popularity of Schiller's "Robbers." One may 
find innumerable variants of the brigand Karl Moor who 
uses his plunder "to support meritorious young men at 
college." The world into which we enter from the very j 
dawn of romanticism Is one of "gloriou-s rascals," andT 
"beloved vagabonds." 

"Sublime convicts," says M, I,as8erre, "idlers of genius, ange 
female poisoDers, monsters Inspired by God, sincere coniMi 
virtuoua courtfsans, luetapbyeical mountebanks, faithful adultercru 
fonn only one half — the sjTnpathctic half of humanity according to 
romanticism. The other half, the wicked half, is manufactured by the 
same intellectual process under the suggcstiou of the same revolution- 
ary instinct. It comprises all those who hold or stand for a portion of 
any disdpline whatsoever, poliUcal, religious, moral or intellectual — 
kings, miniateiB, priests, judges, soldiers, policemen, husbands and 
critics."' 

■ The Rousseauist is ever ready to discover beauty oS 

•^soul in any one who is under the reprobation of society. 

The figure of the courtesan rehabilitated through love 

tturtrTias enjoyed such popularity during the past 

undred years goes back to Rousseau himself.* The 

Inderlying assumption of romantic moraUty is that the 

)er8onal virtues, the virtues that imply self-control, 

I count as naught compared with the fraternal spirit and 

■ Le romantUtm fran^aia, 215. 

* " le Les Avunin de Milord Bomtton at the end of La Nouvdk HHaUe. i 
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[ the readiness to sacrifice one's self for others. This is the 
ordinary theme of the Russian novel in which one finds, 

I as Lemaftre remarks, "the Kalmuck exaggerations of 
French romantic ideas." For example Sonia in 
"Crime and Punishment" is glorified because she pros- 
titutes herself to procure a livelihood for her family. 

I One does not however need to go to Russia for what is 

\BcarceIy less the assumption of contemporary America. 
If it can only be shown that a person is sympathetic we 
are inclined to pardon him his sins of unrestraint, his 
lack, for example, of common honesty. As an offset to 
the dama^ng facts brought out at the investigation of 
the sugar trust, the defense sought to establish that the 
late H. O. Havemeyer was a beautiful soul. It was testi- 
fied that he could never hear little children sing without 
tears coming into Ms eyes. His favorite song, some one 
was unkind enough to suggest, was " little drops of water, 
little grains of sand." The newspapers again reported 
not long ago that a notorious Pittsburg grafter had peti- 
tioned for his release from the penitentiary on the 
grounds that he wished to continue his philanthropic 
activities among the poor. Another paragraph that 
appeared recently in the daily press related that a bur- 
glar while engaged professionally in a house at Los 
Angeles discovered that the lady of the house had a child 
suffering from croup, and at once came to her aid, ex- 
plaining that he had six children of his own. No one could 
really think amiss of this authentic descendant of 
Schiller's Karl Moor. For love, according to the Rous- 
eeauist, is not the fulfillment of the law but a substitute 
for it. In "Lee Mis^rables" Hugo contrasts Javert who 
■tands for the old oidec based on obedience to the law 
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with the convict Jean Valjean who stands for the new 
regeneration of man through love and self-sacrifice. 
When Javert awakens to the full ignominy of his r6te 
he does the only decent thing — he commits suicide. 
Hugo indeed has perhaps carried the new evai^el of 
sympathy as a substitute for all the othor 'virtues furth^ 
than any one else and with fewer weak concessions to 
common sense. Sultan Murad, Hugo narrates, was "sub- 
lime." He had his eight brothers strangled, caused hia 
uncle to be sawn in two between two planks, opened one 
after the other twelve children to find a stolen apple, 
shed an ocean of blood and "sabred the world." One day 
while passing in front of a butcher-shop he saw a pig 
bleeding to death, tormented by flies and with the sun 
beating upon its wound. Touched by pity, the Sultan 
pushes the pig into the shade with his foot and with ao 
"enormous and superhuman gesture" drives away the 
flies. When Murad dies the pig appears before the 
Almighty and, pleading for him against the accusing 
host of his victims, wins his pardon. Moral: "A suc- 
cored pig outweighs a world oppressed" ' {Un povrc 
secouru vatU un monde igorg^). 

This subordination of ail the other values of life ta 
sympathy is achieved only at the expense of the great 
humanistic virtue — decorum or a sense of proportion. 
Now not to possess a sense of proportion is, however 
this lack may be manifested, to be a pedant; and, if 
there is ever a humanistic reaction, Hugo, one of the 
chief products of the age of original genius, will scarcely 
escape the charge of pedantry. But true refipon also in- 
sists on a hierarchy of the virtues. Burke speaks at least 

> SuUan Movnd in Va Idgende des Siieles. 
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as much from a religious as from a humanistic point of 
view when he writes: 

" The greatest crimes do not arise so much from a want of feeling for 
others aa from an ovra-Benaibility for ourselvee and an over-indulgence 
to ogr own desires. . . . They [the 'philosophes'] explode or render 
odious or contemptible that class of virtues which restrain the appe- 
tite. These are at least nine out of ten of the virtues. In the place of 
all this they aubstitute a virtue which they call humanity or benevo- 
IcDce. By these means their morality has do idea in it of restraint or 
indeed of a distinct and settled principle of any kind. When their 
disciples are thus left free and guided only by present feeling, they 
are no longer to be depended on for good and evil. The men who Kv 
day snatch the worst criminals {wm justice will murder the most 
innocent persons to-morrow." ' 

The person who seeks to get rid of ninety per cent of 
the virtues in favor of an indiscriminate sympathy does 
not simply lose his scale of values. He arrives at an 
inverted scale of values. For the higher the object for 
which one feels sympathy the more the idea of obligation 
is likely to intrude — the very thing the Rousseauist is 
seeking to escape. One is more irresponsible and therefore 
more spontaneous in the Rousseauistic sense in lathing 
one's pity on a dying pig. Medical men have given a 
learned name to the malady of those who neglect the 
members of their own family and gush over animals 
(zoophilpsychosis). But Rousseau already exhibits this 
" psychosis." He abandoned his five children one after the 
other, but bad we are told an unspeakable affection for 
his dog.* 

■ Catrapondettet, ill, 213 (June, 1791)> The date of this letter shuuld 
be noted. Several of the worst, terrorista of the French Revolution began 
by introdudng billti for the abolition of capital puniduoent, 
* Sno Burton's Hume, II, 300 (oote 2). 

This sentiiueutal trait did not escape the authore of the Anti-Jaaibin: 
Sweet oliild of aicldy Fancy — Her of yore 
Prom her lov'd France Rouieesu to eidle bore; 
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Rousseau's coDtemporary, Sterne, is supposed to have 
lavished a somewhat disproportionate emotion upoD an 
ass. But the ass does not really come into his own until 
a later stage of the movement. Nietzsche has depicted 
the leaders of the nineteenth century as engaged in a 
veritable onolatry or ass-worship. The opposition be- 
tween neo-classicist and Rousseauist is indeed symbol- 
ized in a fashion by their respective attitude towards the 
ass. Neo-classical decorum was, it should be remembered, 
an all-pervading principle. It imposed a severe hierarchy, 
not only upon objects, but upon the words that express 
these objects. The first concern of the decorous person 
was to avoid lowness, and the asa he looked upon as hope- 
lessly low — so low as to be incapable of ennoblement 
even by a resort to periphrasis. Homer therefore was 
deemed by Vida to have been guilty of outrageous inde- 
corum in comparing Ajax to an ass. The partisans of 
Homer sought indeed to prove that the as5 was in the 
time of Homer a " noble" animal or at least that the word 
ass was "noble." But the stigma put upon Homer by 
Vida — reinforced as it was by the sinular attacks ol ' 
Scaliger and others — remained. 
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And while midrt lakea and mountains wild he ran 
Full of himself and ahunn'd the haunlg of man, 
Taught ber o'er each lone vale and Alpine steep 
To liep tbe etories of bia wrongs and weep; 
Taught her to cherish stiU in either eye 
Of lender teara a plentiful supply, 
And pour them in the brooks thjit babbled by — 
Taught her to mete by rule her feeling strong. 
False by degrees and delicately wrong;. 
For the crush 'd Beetle, first — the widow'd Doto, 
And all the warbled soitowb of the grove, 
Nat for poor suCT'ring Guilt — and lout o! all, 
For Pareula, Prienda, or King and Country'e faU. 
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The rehabilitation of the ass by the Rousseauist is at 
once a protest against an unduly squeamish decorum, and 
a way of proclaiming the new principle of unbounded 
expansive sympathy. In dealing with both words and 
what they express, one should show a democratic in- 
duaiveness. Something has already been said of the war 
the romanticist waged in the name of local color against 
the impoverishment of vocabulary by the neo-classicists. 
But the romantic warfare against the aristocratic 
squeamishness of the neo-classic vocabulary goes per- 
haps even deeper. Take, for instance, Wordsworth's view 
as to the proper language of poetry. Poetical decorum 
had become by the end of the eighteenth century a 
mere varnish of conventional elegance. Why should 
mere polite prejudice, so Wordsworth reasoned, and the 
"gaudiness and inane phraseology" m which it resulted 
be allowed to interfere with the " spontaneous overflow of 
powerful emotion"? And so he proceeds to set up a \iew 
of poetry that is only the neo-classical view turned upside 
down. For the proper subjects and speech of poetry he 
would turn from the highest class of society to the lowest, 
from the aristocrat to the peasant. The peasant is more 
poetical than the aristocrat because he is closer to nature, 
for Wordsworth as he himself avows, is less interested 
in the peasant for his own sake tliaa because he sees in 
him a sort of emanation of the landscape.' 

One needs to keep all this background in mind if one 
i to understand the full significance of a poem like 

' Shepherds, dwellere in the valleys, men 
Whom I aireody loved; — not verily 
For thoir own rakes, but for the 6eld« and hills 
Where was their occupatioa and abode. 
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"Peter Bell." Scaliger blames Homer because he stoops 
to mention in his description of Zeus something so trivial 
as the eyebrows. Wordsworth seeks to bestow poetical 
dignity and seriousness on the " long left ear " of an ass.* 
The ass is thus exalted one scarcely need add, because of 
his compassionateness. The hard heart of Peter Bell is at 
last melted by the sight of so much goodness. He aspires 
to be like the ass and finally achieves his wish. 

The French romanticists, Hugo, for instance, make an 
attack on decorum somewhat similar to that of Words- 
worth. Words formerly lived, says Hugo, divided up 
into castes. Some had the privilege of mounting into the 
king's coaches at Vers^Ues, whereas others were rele- 
gated to the rabble. I came along and clapped a red 
liberty cap on the old dictionary. I brought about a 
literary '93,' etc. Hugo's attack on decorum is also com- 
bined with an even more violent assertion than Words- 
worth's of the ideal of romantic morahty — the su- 
premacy of pity. He declares in the "Legend of the 
Ages" .that an ass that takes a step aside to avoid 
crushing a toad ia "holier than Socrates and greater 
than Plato." ' For this and similar utterances Hugo 
deserves to be placed very nearly if not quite at the 
head of romantic onolaters. 

We have said that the tremendous burden put upoa I 

' Oaix more tte Ass. with motion dull, 
I'pon the pivot of his skiill 
Turned round his long left cm. 
"The bard who soars lo elegize an nsa" and the "laureate of the long- I 
eared kind" (£n0(uA Barda and Scotch tUviewcra) ia, hon-ever, not J 
Wordaworth but Coleridge. See his poem To a Yimrtg A»a, il» mother 6i ' 
Uthertd mar iL 
' See the poem ilcte d'aeciivOum in tea CmtempliUioTM. 
■ Le Crapaud in Lot Ltgcnd» dea SAcIu. 
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Bympathy in romantic morality is a result of the assump- 
tion that the "civil war in the cave" is artificial and that 
therefore the restraining virtues (according to Burke 
ninety per cent of the virtues) which imply this warfare 
are likewise artificial. If the civil war in the cave should 
turn out to be not artificial but a fact of the gravest im- 
port, the whole spiritual landscape would change imme- 
diately. Romantic morality would in that case be not a 
reality but a mirage. We need at all events to grasp the 
central issue firmly. Humanism and religion have always 
asserted in some form or other the dualism of the hu- 
man spirit. A man's spirituaUty is in inverse ratio to his 
immersion in temperament. The whole movement from 
Rousseau to Bet^son is, on the other hand, filled with the 
glorification of instinct. To become spiritual the beautiful 
Boul needs only to expand along the lines of temperament 
and with this process the cult of pity or sympathy does not 
interfere. The romantic moralist tends to favor expansion 
on the ground that it is vital, creative, infinite, and to dis- 
cuss whatever seems to set bounds to expansion as some- 
thing inert, mechanical, finite. In its onslaughts on the 
veto power whether within or without the breast of the 
mdi\idual it is plain that no age has ever approached the 
age of ori^na! genius in the midst of which we are still 
living. Goethe defines the devil as the spirit that always 
says no, and Carlyle celebrates his passage from darkness 
to light as an escape from the Everlasting Nay to the 
Everlasting Yea. We rarely pause to consider wlmt a 
reversal of traditional wisdom is implied in such con- 
ceptions. In the past, the spirit that says no has been 
associated rather with the divine. Socrates tells us that 
the couoaels of his "voice" were always negative, never 
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poeitive.' According to the ancient Hindu again the di-' 
vine is the "inner check." God, according to Aristotle, ia 
pure Form. In opposition to ail this emphasis on the re- 
Btricting and limiting power, the naturalist, whether scien- 
tific or emotional, sets up a program of formless, fearless 
expansion; which means in practice that he recognizes 
no bounds either to intellectual or emotional curiosity. 
I have said that it is a part of the psychology of the 
original genius to offer the element of wonder and sur- 
prise awakened by the perpetual novelty, the infinite 
otherwiseness of things, an a substitute for the awe that 
is associated with their infinite oneness; or rather to 
refuse to discriminate between these two infinitudes and 
so to confoimd the two main directions of the human 
spirit, its religious East, as one may say, with its West 
of wonder and romance. This confusion may be illus- 
trated by the romantic attitude towards what is perhaps 
the most Eastern of all Eastern lands, — Imha. The 
materials for the study of India in the Occident were 
accumulated by Englishmen towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, but the actual interpretation of this 
material is due largely to German romanticists, notably 
to Friedrich Schlegel.* Alongside the romantic Hellenist 
and the romantic mediaevalist we find the romantic 
Indianist. It is to India even more than to Spain that 
one needs to turn, says Friedrich Schlegel, for the 
supremely romantic ' — that is, the wildest and most 
unrestrained luxuriance of imagination. Now m a country 
so vast and so ancient as India you can find in some place 
or at some period or other ahnost anything you like. 

* His Langiiof^e and WMom qf Iht Hindta uppeaTGd in 1808. 
■ See Jvneadida^tm, ed. by J. Minor, U. 362. ~ 
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for example, W. B. Yeats waxes eDthusiastic over 
Tagore we may be sure that there is in the work of 
Xagore somethiBg akin to aesthetic romanticism. But if 
We take India at the top of her acliievement in the early 
puddhistic movement, let us say, we shall find something 
Very different. The early Buddhistic movement in its 
Bential aspects is at the extreme opposite pole from 
lomanticism. The point is worth making becau.se certain 
nterpretations that still persist both of Buddhism 
iCd other movements in India can be traced ultimately 
> the bad twist that was given to the whole subject by 
omanticista like the Schlegela. The educated French- 
, for instance, gets his itleas of India largely from 
Krtain poems of Leconte de Lisle who reflects the 
German influence. But the sense of universal and mean- 
ingless flux that per\'adeB these poems without any 
countervailing sense of a reality behind the shows of 
nature is a product of romanticism, working in coopera- 
tion with science, and is therefore antipodal to the 
absorption of the true Hindu in the oneness of things. 
We are told, again, that Schopenhauer was a Buddhist. 
Did he not have an image of Buddha in hJs bedroom? 
But no doctrine perhaps is more remote from the genuine 
doctrine of Buddha than that of this soured and disillu- 
Bioned romanticist. The nature of true Buddhism and its 
opposition to all forms of romanticism is worth dwelling 
on for a moment. Buddha not only asserted the human 
law with unusual power but he also did what, in the 
estimation of some, needs doing in our own day — he put 
this law, not on a traditional, but on a positive and critical 
basis. This spiritual positivism of Buddha is, reduced to 
its simplest terms, a psychology of desire. Not only is 
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the world oulside of man in a constant state of flux and 
change, but there is an element within man that is in 
constant 6ux and change also and makes itself felt 
practically as an element of expansive desire. What is 
unstable in him longs for what is unstable in the outer 
world. But he may escape from the element of flux and 
change, nay be must aspire to do so, if he wishes to be 
released from sorrow. This is to substitute the noble for 
the ignoble craving. The permanent or ethical element 
in himself towards which he should strive to move is 
known to him practically as a power of inhibition or 
inner check upon expansive desire. Vital impulse {{.Ian 
vital) may be subjected to vitaJ control (/rein mtal). 
Here is the Buddhist equivalent of the "civil war in the 
cave" that the romanticist denies. Buddha does not 
admit a soul in man in the sense that is often given to l 
the word, but on this opposition between vital impulse I 
and vital control as a psycholopcal fact he puts his 
supreme emphasis. The man who drifts supinely with the 
current of desire is guilty according to Buddha of the 
gravest of all vices — spiritual or moral indolence 
(painada). He on the contrary who curbs or reins in his 
expansive desires is displaying the chief of all the virtues, 
spiritual vigilance or strenuoxisness {appamada). The 
man who is spiritiially strenuous has entered upon the 
"path." The end of this path and the goal of being cannot 
be formulated in tenns of the finite intellect, any more 
than the ocean can be put into a cup. But progress on 
the path may be known by its fruits — negatively by the 
extinction of the expansive desires (the literal meaning 
of Nirv&na), positively by an increase in peace, poise, 
centrality. 
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A man's rank in the scale of being is, then, according 
to the Buddhist determined by the quality of his desires; 
and it is within his power to determine whether he shall 
let them run wild or else control them to some worthy end. 
We hear of the fataUstic East, but no doctrine was ever 
less fatalistic than that of Buddha. No one evej put so 
squarely upon the individual what the individual is ever 
flecking to evade — the burden of moral responsibility. 
"Self isthelordof self. Whoelsecanbethelord? . . . You 
yourself must make the effort. The Buddhas are only 
teachers."^ But does not all this emphasis on self, one 
may ask, tend to hardness and indifference towards 

! othe-Ts, towards the undermining of that compassion to 
which the romantic moralist is ready to sacrifice all the 
other virtues? Buddha may be allowed to speak for 
himself: "Even as a mother cherishes her child, her only 

I child, 80 let a man cultivate a boundless love towards 
ail beings." ' Buddha thus seems to fulfil Pascal's re- 

' quirement for a great man: he unites in himself opposite 
virtues and occupies all the space between them. 

Enough has been said to make plain that the infinite 
indeterminate desire of the romanticist and the Buddhist 
repression of desire are the most different things con- 
ceivable. Chateaubriand it has been said was an "invin- 
cibly r^tless soul," a soul of desire (uTWdmeded^r), but 
these phrases are scarcely more applicable to him than to 
many other great romanticists. They are fitly symbolized 
by the figures that pace to and fro in the Hall of Eblis 
and whose hearts are seen through their transparent 
bosoms to be lapped in the flames of unquenchable long- 

* Dhammapada. 

• aMa-Nijiata, r. 149 IMeUa-suHo). 
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ing. The ronrnnlicist indeed bases, as I have said, on the 
very intensity of his longing his claims to be an idealist 
and even a mystic. William Blake, for example, has been 
proclaimed a true mystic. The same tenn has also been 
applied to Buddha. Without pretending to have fath- 
omed completely so unfathomable a being as Buddha or 
even the far less unfathomable WilUam Blake, one may 
nevertheless assert with confidence that Buddha and 
Blake stand for utterly incompatible views of life. If 
Blake is a mystic then Buddha must be sometliing else. 
To be assured on this point one needs only to compare 
the "Marriage of Heaven and Hell " with the " Dhamma- 
pada," an anthology of some of the most authentic and 
authoritative material in early Buddhism. "He who 
desires but acts not, breeds pestilence. . . . The road of 
excess leads to the palace of wisdom," says Blake. "Even 
in heavenly pleasures he finds no satisfaction; the dis- 
ciple who is fully awakened dehghta only in the destruc- 
tion of all desires. . . . Good is restraint in all things," 
says Buddha. Buddha would evidently have dismissed 
Blake as a madman, whereas Blake would have looked 
on Buddhism as the ultimate abomination. My own con- 
viction is tiiat Buddha was a genuine sage well worthy 
of the homage rendered him by multitudes of men for 
more than twenty-four centuries, whereas Blake was 
only a romantic testhete who was moving in his imagina- 
tive activity towards madness and seems at the end 
actually to have reached the goal. 

I have been going thus far afield to ancient India and 
to Buddha, not that I might, like a recent student of 
Buddhism, enjoy "the strangeness of the intellectual 
landscape," but on the contrary that I might suggest that 
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there is a centre of Dormal human experience and that 
Buddhism, at least in its ethical aspects, is nearer to this 
centre than lesthetic romanticism. Buddha might perhaps 
man'el with more reason at our strangeness than we at 
his. Buddha's assertion of man's innate moral laziness in 
particular accords more closely with wliat most of ub 
have experienced than Rousseau's assertion of man's 
natural goodness. This conception of the innate laziness 
oi man seems to me indeed so central that I am going to 
L put it at the basis of the point of view I am myself seek- 
I ing to develop, though this point of \'iew is not primarily 
' Buddliistic. This conception has the advantage of being 
positive rather than dogmatic. It works out in practice 
v&y much like the original sin of the Christian theologian. 
The advantage of starting with indolence rather than 
Bin is that many men wUl admit that they are morally 
indolent who will not admit that they are sinful. For 
theological impUcations still cluster thickly about the word 
sin, and these persons are still engaged more or less con- 
Bciously in the great naturalistic revolt against theology. 

The spiritual positiviat then will start from a fact of 
immediate perception — from the presence namely in 
the breast of the individual of a principle of vital control 
{frein vital), and he will measure his spiritual strenuous- 
nes8 or spiritual sloth by the d^ree to which he exercises 
or (aUs to exercise this power. In accordance with the 
keenness of a man's perception of a specially human order 
that is known practically as a curb upon his ordinary self, 
he may be said to possess insight. The important thing is 
that the insight should not be sopliisticated, that a man 
should not fall away from it into some phantasmagoria of 
, the intellect or emotions. A man sometimes builds up a 
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^f whole system of metaphysics as a sort of screen between 
himBelf and his obligations either to hiniself or others. 
Mrs. Barbauld suspected that Coleridge's philosophy 
was only a mask for indolence. Carlyle's phrase for Cole- 
ridge was even harsher: " putrescent indolence," a phrase 
that might be applied with more justice perhaps to 
Rousseau. One may learn from Roxisseau the art of sink- 
ing to the region of instinct that is below the rational level 
instead of struggling forward to the region of ins^ht that 
is above it, and at the same time passing for a sublime 
enthusiast; the art of looking backwards and downwards, 
and at the same time enjoying the honor that belongs 
only to those who look forwards and up. We need not 
wonder at the warm welcome that this new art received. 
I have said that that man has always been accotmted a 
benefactor who has substituted for the reality of spiritual 
discipline some ingenious art of going through the mo- 
tions and that the decorum of the neo-classical period 
had lai^ely sunk to this level. Even in the most decorous 
of modem ages, that of Louis XIV, it was very common, 
as every student of the period knows, for men to set up as 
personages in the grand manner and at the same time 
behind the facade of conventional dignity to let thdr 
appetites run riot. It would have been perfectly Inti- 
mate at the end of the eighteenth century to attack in 
the name of true decorum a decorum that had become 
the "varnish of vice" and "mask of hypocrisy." What 
Rousseau actually opposed to pseudo-decorum was per- 
haps the most alluring form of sham spirituality that 
the world has ever seen — a method not merely of mask- 
ing but of glorifying one's spiritual indolence. "You 
wish to have the pleasures of vice and the honor of vu^ 
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tuc," wrote Julie to Saint-Preux in a moment of unusual 
candor. The Rousseauist may indulge in the extreme of 
ps>'chio unrestraint and at the same time pose as a perfect 
idealist or even, if one is a Chateaubriand, as a champion 
of religion. Chateaubriand's Ufe according to Lema!tre 
was a "magnificent series of attitudes." 

I do not mean to assert that the Rousseauist ia always 
guilty of the pose and theatricaHty of which there is more 
than a suggestion in Chateaubriand. There is, however, 
much in the Rousseauistic view of life that militates 
against a complete moral honesty. " Of all the men I have 
I known," says Rousseau, "he whose character derives 
I most completely from his temperament alone is Jean- 
f Jacques." ' The ugly things that have a way of happen- 
ing when impulse is thus left uncontrolled do not, as we 
have seen, disturb the beautiful soul in liis complacency. 
He can always point an accusing finger at something or 
Somebody else. The faith in one's natural goodness is a 
constant encouragement to evade moral responsibihty. 
To accept responsibility is to follow the line of maximum 
effort, whereas man's secret desire is to follow, if not the 
line of least, at all events the line of lesser resistance. The 
endless twisting and dodging and pronenees to look for 
scapegoats that results is surely the least reputable aspect 
of human nature, Rousseau writes to Madame de Fran- 
cuoil (20 April, 1751) that it was her class, the class of the 
rich, that was responsible for his having had to abandon 
his children. With responsibility thus shifted from one's 
self to the rich, the next step is inevitable, namely to 
start a cntsade against the members of a class which. 
^^^out any warrant from "Nature," oppresses its 

' Sfomd [Halogue. 
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brothers, the members of other classes, and forces them 
into transgre&sinn. A man may thus dodge his duties as 
a father, and at the same time pose as a paladin of hu- 
manity. Rousseau is very close here to our most recent 
agitators. If a working girl falls from chastity, for exam- l 
pie, do not blame her, blame her employer. She would i 
have remained a model of purity if he had only added a 
dollar or two a week to her wage. With the progress of 
the new morality every one has become familiar with 
the type of the perfect idealist who is ready to pass laws 
for the regulation of everybody and everytliing except 
himself, and who knows how to envelop in a mist of ra- 
diant words schemes the true driving power of wluch is 
the desire to confiscate property. 

The tendency to make of society the universal scape- | 
goat is not, one scarcely needs add, to be ascribed entirely | 
to the romantic moralist. It is only one aspect of the ] 
denial of the human law, of the assumption that because J 
man is partly subject to the natural law he Is entirely | 
subject to it ; and in this dehumanizing of man the ration- % 
alist has been at least as guilty as the emotionalist. If the 
Rousseauist hopes to find a substitute for all the restrain- 
ing virtues in sympathy, the rationalistic naturalist, who 
is as a rule utiUtarian with a greater or smaller dash of 
pseudo-science, hopes to find a substitute for these same 
virtues in some form of machinery. The legislative mill to 
which ova "uplifters" are so ready to resort, is a familiar 
example. If our modem society continues to listen to 
those who are seeking to persuade it that it is possible to 
find mechanical or emotional equivalents for self-control, 
it is likely, as Rousseau said of himself, to show a " great 
tendency to degenerate." 
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The fact on which the moral positivist would rest hia 
effort to rehabilitate self-control is, as I have said, the 
presence in man of a restraining, informing and central- 
izing power that is anterior to both intellect and emotion. 
Such a power, it must be freely granted, is not present 
equally in all persons; in some it seems scarcely to exist 
at all. When released from outer control, they are simply 
unchained temperaments; whereas in others tliis super- 
rational perception seems to be singularly vivid and dis- 
tinct. This is the psycholo^cal fact that underlies what 
the theologian would term the mystery of grace. 

Rousseau himself was not quite so temperamental aa 
might be inferred from what has been said about his 
evasion of ethical effort. There were moments when the 
dualism of the spirit came home to him, moments when 
he perceived that the conscience is not itself an expansive 
emotion but rather a judgment and a check upon expan- 
sive emotion. Yet his general readiness to subordinate his 
ethical self to his sensibility is mdubitable. Hence the 
absence in his personality and writing of the note of 
masculinity. There is indeed much in his make-up that 
reminds one less of a man than of a high-strung impres- 
sionable woman. Woman, most observers would agree, is 
more natural in Rousseau's sense, that is, more tempera- 
mental, than man. One should indeed always temper 
these perilous comparisons of the sexes with the remark 
of La Fontaine that in this matter he knew a great 
many men who were women. Now to be temperamental is 
to be extreme, and it is in tlus sense perhaps that the 
female of the species may be said to be "fiercer than the 
male." Rousseau's faiturt-to fmd" any intermediary term 
between ever>-thing and nothing" would seem to be a 
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feminine rather than a masculine trait. Decorum in the 
case of women, even more perhaps than in the case of 
men, tends to be a mere conformity to what is established 
rather than the immediate perception of a law of meas- 
ure and proportion that sets bounds to the expansive 
desires. "Women beUeve innocent everything that they 
dare," says Joubert, whom no one will accuse of being 
a misogynist. Those who are thus temperamental have 
more need than others of outer guidance. "His feminine 
nature," says C. E. Norton of Ruskin, "needed support 
such as it never got." ' 

If women are more temperamental than men it is only 
fair to add that they have a greater fineness of tempera- 
ment. Women, says Joubert again, are richer in native 
virtues, men in acquired virtues. At limes when men are 
slack in acquiring virtues in the truly ethical sense — 
and some mig^t maintain that the present ia such a time 
— the women may be not only men's equals but their 
Buperiors. Rousseau had this feminine fineness of temper- 
ament. He speaks rightly of his "exquisite faculties." 
He also had no inconsiderable amount of feminine charm. 
The numerous members of the French aristocracy whom 
he fascinated may he accepted as competent witnesses 
on this point. The mingling of sense and spirit that per- 
vades Rousseau, his pseudo-Flatonism as I have called 
it elsewhere, is also a feminine rather than a masculine 
trait. 

There is Ukewise something feminine in Rousseau's 
preference for illusion. Illusion is the element in which 
woman even more than man would seem to live and move 
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and have her being. It is feminine and also romantic to . 
prefer to a world of sharp definition a world of magic and 
Buggestiveness. W. Bagehot (it will be observed that in 
discussing this deUcat« topic I am prone to take refuge 
behind authorities) attributes the triumph of an art of 
shifting illusion over an art of clear and firm outlines to 
the growing inBuence of women.' Woman's being is to 
that of man, we are told, as is moonlight unto sunlight — 
and the moon is the romantic orb. The whole of German 
romance in particular is bathed in moonshine.* 

The objection of the classicist to the so-called enlight- 
enment of the eighteenth century is that it did not have 
in it sufficient light. The primitivists on the contrary 
felt that it had too much hght — that the light needed to 
be tempered by darkness. Even the moon is too effulgent 
for the author of "Hynms to the Night." No movement 
has ever avowed more openly its partiality for the dim 
and the crepuscular. The German romanticists have 
been termed "twilight men." What many of them ad- 
mire in woman as in children and plants, is her un- 
consciousness and freedom from analysis — an admira- 

' " If a poet wishes tui atmosphere of indiatinct UlusioQ and of moving 
■hadow, he muat use the romaatic style. — WomcD, micb as we know 
them, wch aa they are likely to be, ever prefer a delicate unreality to 
a true or fino art." Essay on Pure, OmaU, aiui Orolctgue Art in EtigUth 
Pettry (I9&t}. 

* "tMe Romaiue auf eiDcm Pferde" utters tJie toUowisf; lines in the 
Prologue to Tieck's KaUer OdoKiontu : 

Mondbegl&ozte Zaubcmacht, 

Die den Sinn gefangen halt, 

Wundervotle Marcbenwelt 

Steig' auf in der alien Pracht. 
A qtecial study mi^t be made of the rAle of the moon in Chateaubriand 
■ad Coleridge — evsD if one ia not [wepared like Carlyle to dismiss 
Goleridee^ pluloaophy as "bottled moon^une." 
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tion that is also a tribute in its way to the "night side" 
of nature.' 

Discussions of the kind in which X have been indulging 
regarding the unlikeness of woman and man are very 
dreary unless one puts at least equal emphasis on their 
fundamental likeness. Woman, before beii^ woman, is a 
human being and so subject to the same law as man. So 
far as men and women both take on the yoke of this taw, 
they move towards a common centre. So far as they throw 
it off and live temperamentally, there tends to arise 
the most odious of all forms of warfare — that between 
the sexes. The dictates of the human law are only too 
likely to yield in the case of both men and women to the 
rush of outer impressions and the tumult of the desires 
within. This is what La Rochefoucauld means when he 
says that "the head is always the dupe of the heart." 
Nevertheless feeling is even more likely to prevail over 
judgment in woman than it is in man. To be judicial 
indeed to the point of hardness and sternness has always 
been held to be unfeminine. It is almost woman's pre- 
rogative to err on the side of sympathy. But even woman 
cannot be allowed to substitute sympathy for true con- 
science — that is for the principle of control. In basing 
conduct on feeling Rousseau may be said to have founded 
a new sophistry. The ancient sophist at least made man 
the measure of all things. By subordinating judgment to 
sensibility Rousseau may be said to have made woman 
the measure of all things. 

The affirmation of a human law must ultimately rest 
on the perception of a something that is set above the 

' 0. W^mI points out that as soon aa the women iii H. von Kleist't 
playa become oonecious they fall into error (Deaiaehe Romantik, 3. Auf- 
lace, 147). 
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flux upon which the flux itself depends — on what Aris- 
totle terms an unmoved mover. Otherwise conscience 
becomes a part of the very flux and element of change it 
la supposed to control. In proportion as he escapes from 
outer control man must be conscious of some such un- 
moved mover if he is to oppose a definite aim or pur- 
pose to the indefinite expansion of his desires. Having 
some such firm centre he may hope to carry through to a 
fortunate conclusion the "civil war in the cave." He may, 
as the wise are wont to express it, build himself an island 
in the midst of the flood. The romantic moralist, on the 
other hand, instead of building himself an island is sim- 
ply drifting with the stream. For feeling not only shifts 
from man to man, it is continually shifting in the same 
man; so that morality becomes a matter of n^ood, and - 
romanticism here as elsewhere might be defined as the 
despotism of mood. At the time of doing anything, saya 
Mrs. Shelley, Shelley deemed himself right; and Rous- 
seau says that in the act of abantloning his own children 
he felt " like a member of Plato's repubhc." 

The man who makes self-expression and not self- 
control his primary endeavor becomes subject to every 
influence, "the very slave of circumstance and impulse 
borne by every breath." ' This is what it means in prac- 
tice no longer to keep a firm hand on the rudder of one's 
pereonaUty, but to turn one's self over to "nature." The 

I Bynm, Sardanapalut, iv, 5. Gf. Rousseau, Neamhnt Promenade: 
" Dotnin^ par mes sodb, quoi que jc puisae faire, je n'ai j&maia pu r&isUir 
& IcuTH impraeaionB, et, tant que I'objet ogit sur ma, moa cceur ne eeeM 
i'en Hn kffect^" Cf. also Milasel, Itotla : 

Ce n'6but pas Rolla qui KouvRrnnit sa vie, 
C'Aaieot tee pasions; il lut I&i88ait aller 

e iiu p&lre osaoupi rcgude I'eau coukr. 
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partisan of expression becomes the thrall of his 
moos so that the whole Rousseauistlc conception may be 
termed indifferently impressionistic or expressionistic. 
For the beautiful soul in order to express himself has to 
indulge his emotions instead of hardenii^ and bracing 
them against the shock of circumstance. The very refine- 
ment of sensibility which constitutes in his own €yes his 
superiority to the philistine makes him quiver responsive 
to every outer influence; he finally becomes subject to 
._ changes in the weather, or in Rousseau's own phrase, the 
''vile plaything of the atmosphere and seasons." 

This rapid shifting of mood in the romanticist, in re- 
sponse to inner impulse or outer impression, is almost 
too familiar to need illustration. Here is an example that 
may serve for a thousand from that life-long devotee of 
the great god Whim — Hector Berlioz. When at Florence, 
Berlioz relates in his Memoirs, he received a letter from 
the mother of Camille, the woman he loved, informing him 
of Camille's marriage to another. "In two minutes my 
plans were laid. I must hurry to Paris to kill two guilty 
women and one innocent man ; for, this act of j ustice done, 
I too must die." Accordingly he loads his pistols, supplies 
himself with a disguise as a lady's maid, so as to be able 
to penetrate into the guilty household, and puts into his 
pockets "two little bottles, one of strychnine, the other 
of_laudanum." While awaiting the departure of the 
diligence he "rages up and down the streets of Florence 
like a mad dog." Later, as the diligence is traversing a 
wild mountain road, he suddenly lets out a "'Ha' ! so 
hoarse, so savage, so diabolic that the startled driver 
bounded aside as if he liad indeed a demon fm- his fellow- 
traveller." But on reaching Nice he is so enchanted by 
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the climate and environment that he not only Sorgeta his 
errand, but spends there "the twenty happiest days" of 
his Ufe! There are times, one must admit, when it is an 
advantage to be temperamental. 

In this exaltation of environmental influences one I 
should note again the cooperation of Rousseauist and \ 
Baconian, of emotional and scientific naturalist. Both 
are prone to look upon man as being made by natural 
forces and not as making himself. To deal with the sub- 
stitutes that Rousseauist and Baconian have proposed 
for traditional morality, is in fact to make a study of the 
varieties — and they are numerous — of naturalistic fatal- 
isro. The upshot of the whole movement Is to discredit . 
moral effort on the part of the individual. Why should 
a man believe in the eflScacy of this effort, why should 
he struggle to acquire character if he is convinced that 
he is being moulded like putty by influences beyond his 
control — the influence of climate, for example? Both 
science and romanticism have vied with one another in 
making of man a mere stop on which Nature may play 
what tune she will. The ^oUan harp enjoyed an extraor- 
dinary popularity as a romantic symbol. The man of sci- 
ence for his part is ready to draw up statistical tables 
showing what season of the year is most productive of 
suicide and what type of weather impels bank-cashiers 
most irresistibly to embezzlement. A man on a moun- 
tain top, according to Rousseau, enjoys not only physical 
but spintual elevation, smd when he descends to the plmn 
the altitude of his mind declines with that of his body. 
Ruskin's soul, says C. E. Norton, "was like an ^olian 
harp, its strings quivering musically in serene days under 
the touch of the soft air, but as the clouds gathered and 
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the winds arose, vibrating in the blast with a tension that 
might break the sounding board itself." It is not surpris- 
ing Ruskin makes other men as subject to "skyey influ- 
ences" as himself. '*The mountains of the earth are," he 
says, "its natural cathedrals. True religion can scarcely 
be achieved away from them. The curate or hermit of the 
field and fen, however simple his life or painful his lodg- 
ing, does not often attain the spirit of the hill pastor or 
recluse: we may find in him a decent virtue or a con- 
tented ignorance, rarely the prophetic trision or the mat' 
tyr's passion." The corruptions of Romanism "are trace- 
able for the most part to lowland prelacy." ' 
I la then the Rousseauist totally unable to regulate hia 
I impressions? It is plain that he cannot control them from 
within because the whole idea of a vital control of this 
/ kind is, as we have seen, foreign to the psychology of the 
' beautiful soul. Yet it is. according to Rousseau, possible 
(to base moraUty on the senses — on outer perception that 
lis — and at the same time get the equivalent of a free- 
I will based on inner perception. He was so much interested 
tin this subject tiiat he had planned to devote to it a 
whole treatise to be entitled "Sensitive morality or the 
materialism of the sage." A man cannot resist an outer 
impression but he may at least get out of its way and put 
himself in the way of another impression that will impel 
him to the desired course of conduct. "The soul may then 
be put or maintained in the state most favorable to 
virtue." "Climates, seasons, sounds, colors, darkness, 
tight, the elements, food, noise, silence, movement, rest, 
everything, acts on our physical frame." By a proper 
adjustment of all these outer elements we may govan 

I Modem Painlera, Part v, oh. xz. 
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in their origins the feelings by which we allow ourselves 
to be dominated.' 

Rousseau's ideas about sensitive morality are at once 
higtjly chimerical and highly significant. Here as else- 
where one may say with Amid that nothing of Rousseau 
has been lost. His point of view has an inner kinship with 
that of the man of science who asserts that man is neces- 
sarily the product of natural forces, but that one may 
at least modify the natural forces. For ejcample, moral 
effort on the part of the individual cannot overcome 
heredity. It is possible, however, by schemes of eugenics 
to regulate heredity. The uneasy burden of moral re- 
sponsibility is thus lifted from the individual, and the 
moralist in the old-fashioned sense is invited to abdi- 
cate in favor of the biologist. It would be easy enough to 
trace similar assumptions in the various forms of socialism 
and other "isms ' ' almost innumerable of the present hour. 

Perhaps the problem to which I have already alluded 
may as well be faced here. How does it happen that 
Rousseau who attacked both science and literature as 
the chief sources of human degeneracy should be an arch- 
sesthete, the authentic ancestor of the school of art for 
art's sake and at the same time by his sensitive (or tes- 
thetic) morality play into the hands of the scientific 
determinist? If one is to enter deeply into the modem 
movement one needs to consider both wherein scientific 
and emotional naturalists clash and wherein they agree. 
The two types of naturalists agree in then- virtual denial 
of a superrational realm. They clash above all in their 
attitude towards what is on the rational level. The scien- 
tific naturalist is assiduously analytical. Rousseau, on the 
• Confasiont, Pt. u, livie uc (1756). 
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other hand, or rather one whole side of Rousseau, is 
hostile to analysis. The arts and sciences are attacked 
because they are the product of reflection. "The man 
who reflects is a depraved animal," because he has fallen 
away from the primitive spontaneous unity of his being. 
Rousseau is the first of the great anti-intellectualista. 
By assailing both rationalism and pseudo-classic decorum 
in the name of instinct and emotion he appealed to men's 
longing to get away from the secondary and the deriva- 
tive to the immediate. True decorum satisfies the craving 
for immediacy because it contains within itself an element 
of auperrational perception. The "reason" of a Plato or 
an Aristotle also satisfies the craving for immediacy be- 
cause it likewise contains within itself an element of 
superrational perception. A reason or a decorum of this 
kind ministers to another deep need of human nature — 
the need to lose itself in a larger whole. Once eliminate 
the superrational perception and reason sinks to the level 
of rationalism, consciousness becomes mere self-con- 
sciousness. It is difficult, as St. Evremood said, for man 
to remain in the long run in this doubtful middle state. 
Having lost the unity of insight, he will long for the unity 
of instinct. Hence the paradox that this most self-con- 
scious of all movements is filled with the pr^se of the 
unconscious. It abounds in persons who, like Walt Whit- 
man, would turn and live with the animals, or who, like 
Novalis, would fain strike root into the earth with the 
plant. Animals ' and plants are not engaged in any 
' With II 
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attire never do Ihey wage 
h strife; tliey see 
A happy youth and their old age 



Is beniutiful and free, 



Wordsworth: The Fountain. 
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I moral struggle, they are not inwardly divided against 

I themselves. 

Here is the source of the oppositioQ between the ab- 

r Btract and analytical head, deadly to the sense of unity, 

' and the warm immediate heart that unifies life nith the 
aid of the imaginatioD — an opposition that assumes so 
many forms from Rousseau to Bergson. The Rousseau- 
ist always betrays himself by arraigning in some form or 
other, " the false secondary power by which we multiply 
distinctions." One should indeed remember that there 
were obscurantists before Rousseau. Pascal also arrays 
the heart against the head ; but his heart is at the farthest 
remove from that of Rousseau; it stands for a superrat- 
ional perception. ChristianslikePascal may indulge with 
comparative impunity in a certain amount of obscurant- 
ism. For they have submitted toa tradition that supplies 
them with distinctions between good and evil and at the 
same time controls their ima^nation. But for the indi- 
vidualist who has broken with tradition to deny lus head 
in the name of his heart is a deadly peril. He above all 
persons should insist that the power by which we mul- 
tiply distinctions, though secondary, is not false — that 
the intellect, of however little avail in itself, is invaluable 
when working in cooperation with the imagination in the 
service of either inner or outer perception. It is only 
through the analytical head and its keen discriminationa 
that the individualist can determine whether the unity 
and infinitude towards which his imagination is reaching 
(and it is only through the imagination that one can have 
the sense of unity and infinitude) is real or merely chi- 
merical. Need I add that in making these distinctions 
between imagination, intellect, feeling, etc., I am not 
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attempting to divide man up into more or less water- 
tight compartments, into hard and fast "faculties," but 
merely to express, however imperfectly, certain obscure 
and profound facts of experience? 

The varieties of what one may term the rationalistic 
error, of the endeavor of the intellect to enaancipate itself 
from perception and set up as an independent power, 
are numerous. The variety that was perhaps formerly 
most familiar was that of the theologian who sought to 
formulate intellectually what must ever transcend for- 
mulation. The forms of the rationalistic error that con- 
cern our present subject can be traced back for the 
most part to Descartes, the father of modem philosophy, 
and are indeed imphcit in Ms famous identification of 
thought and being (Je pense, doru: je suis). The dogmatic 
and arrogant rationaUsm that denies both what is above 
and what is below itself, both the realm of awe and the 
realm of wonder, which prevailed among the Cartesians 
of the Enlightenment, combined, as I have said, with 
pseudo-classic decorum to produce that sense of confine- 
ment and smugness against which the original genius 
protested. Man will always crave a view of life to which 
perception lends immediacy and the ima^nation infini- 
tude. A view of life like that of the eighteenth century 
that reduces unduly the role of both imagination and 
perception will always seem to him unvital and mechani- 
cal. "The Bounded," says Blake, "is loathed by its pos- 
sessor. The same dull round even of a Universe would 
soon become a Mill with comphcated wheels." 

The mechanizing of life against which the romanticist 
protested may as I said be largely associated with the 
influence of Descartes. It is not however the whole truth 
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about Descartes to say that he forgot the purely instru- 
mental r61e of the intellect and encour^ed it to set up 
as an independent power. As a matter of fact he also 
used the intellect as an instrument in the service of outer 
perception. Taking aa his point of departure the precise 
observations that science was accumulating, he sought 
to formulate mathematically the natural law. Now the 
more one reduces nature to a problem of space and 
movement, the more one is enabled to measure nature; 
and the method of exact measurement may be justi- 
fied, if not on metaphysical, at least on practical grounds. 
It helps one, if not to understand natural forces, at 
least to control them. It thereby increases man's power 
and ministers to utihty. In a word, the intellect when 
thus pressed into the service of outer perception makes 
for material efficiency. In a sense science becomes sci- 
entific only in proportion as it neglects the qualita- 
tive differences between phenomena, e.g. between light 
and sound, and treats them solely from the point of view 
of quantity. But the penalty that science pays for this 
quantitative method is a heavy one. The farther it gets 
away from the warm immediacy of perception the less 
real it becomes; for that only is real to a man that h« 
immediately perceives. Perfectly pure science tends to 
become a series of abstract mathematical formula; with- 
out any real content. By his resort to such a method, the 
man of science is In constant danger of becoming a mere 
rationalist. At bottom he is ignorant of the reaUty that 
lies behind natural phenomena; he must ever be ignorant 
of it, for it lays hold upon the infinite, and so must elude 
a finite being like man. But the desire to conceal liis own 
ignorance from himself and others, the secret push for 



power and prestige that lies deep down in the breast of 
the man of science as in that of every other man, impels 
him to attach an independent value to the operations of 
the intellect that have only an instrumental value in the 
service of outer perception and to conceive that he has 
locked up physical nature in his formula. The man of 
science thus falls victim to a special form of metaphysical 
illusion. The gravity of the error of the scientific intel- 
lectuahst is multiplied tenfold when he conceives that his 
formulje cover not merely the natural law but the human 
law as well, when he strives, like Taine, to convert man 
himself into a "walking theorem," a "hving geometry." 
This denial of every form of spontaneity was rightly felt 
by the romanticists to be intolerable. 

Goethe contrasts the smug satisfaction of Wagner in 
his dead formulffl that ^ve only what is external and 
secondary, with Faust's fierce cravu^ for immediacy and 
therefore his impatience with an analysis that gives only 
the dry bones from which the vital breath has departed. 
Wagner is a philistine because he is not tormented by the 
thirst for the infinite. Faust, on the other hand, reaches 
out beyond the mere intellect towards the spirit that is 
behind the shows of nature, but this spirit appears to 
him and reduces him to despair by declaring that he is 
trying to grasp something that is not only infinite but 
ahen to him. Instead of turning from this alien spirit 
to the spirit that is relevant to man, a spirit that sets 
bounds to every inordinate craving, including the inor- 
dinate craving for knowledge {libido sciendi), Faust gives 
hiuLself to the devil in what was, in the time of the 
youthful Goethe, the newest fashion: he becomes a 
RousseaiuBt. Instead of striking into the ascending path 
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of insight, he descends to the level of impulse. Seen from 
this level the power by which we multiply diHtinctions 
seenis to him, as it was to seem later to Wordsworth, not 
merely secondary but false, and bo definition yields to 
indiscriminate feeUng [Gejuht isi (dies). In general the 
Rousseauistic reply to the Cartesian attempt to identify 
thought and being is the identification of being with emo- 
tion {je sens doncje suis). 

The Mephistopheles of Goethe has often been taken as 
a symbol of the iconoclastic and Voltairian side of the 
ei^teenth century. The rationalists assailed the tradi- 
tional forms that imply a superrational realm as mere 
"prejudice," and, failing to find in insight a substitute 
for these discarded forms, they succumbed in turn to the 
emotionalists. A ' ' reason ' ' that is not grounded in insight 
will always seem to men intolerably cold and negative and 
will prove unable to withstand the assault of the pri- 
I mary passions. The reason of a Plato or an Aristotle 
' is an a different footing altogether because, as I have 
said, it includes an element of inner perception. One may 
note here that the difficulties of the present subject arise 
in no small degree from the ambiguities that cluster about 
the word reason. It may not only mean the imapna- 
tive insight ' of a Plato and the abstract reasoning of a 

' The phrase imajpnative icaight is, I believe, true to the spirit of Plato 
St biti best, but it is certainly oot true to his terminology. Plato puts the 
innigiimtion (ipan-aala) Dot oaly below iDtuitive reason (rovi) and diaciir- 
sJTe reuon or underBtaDdioK (3iip«a), but even below outer perception 
(rrfffTit). He recogniiea indeed that it may reflect the cperationB of the 
undenlanding aod even the higher reason as well as the impressionfi of 
sense. This notion of a superior intellectual imagination was carried much 
ftirtber by Plol.inus »nd the neo-PIatonist^. Even the intellectual imagi- 
nfttioD is, however, conceived of as passive. Perhaps no Greek thinker, not 
ereo Plato, mains as clear as he might that reason gets its intuition of 
mtjty and the One with the aid of the imagination and, a« it were, ttirough 
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Descartes but is often employed by the classicist himself 
as a s>Tionym of good sense. Good sense may be defined 
as a correct perception of the ordinary facts of life and 
of their relation to one another. It may be of very many 
grades, corresponding to the infinite diversity of the facts 
to be perceived. A man may evidently have good sense 
in dealing with one order of facts, and quite lack it in deal- 
ing with some different order of facts. As the result of long 
observation and experience of a multitude of minute rela- 
tionships, of the facts that ordinarily follow one another 
or coexist in some particular field, a man's knowledge of 
this field becomes at last, as it were, automatic and un- 
conscious. A sea captain for example acquires at last an 
intuitive knowledge of the weather, the broker, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of stocks. The good sense or practical 
judgment of the sea captain in his particular calling and 
of the broker in his is likely to be greater than that of less 
experienced persons. One cannot, however, assert that a 
man's good sense is always in strict ratio to his experi- 
ence. Some persons seem to have an innate gift for seeing 
things as they are, others a gift equally innate for seeing t 
things as they are not. i 

Again the field in which one displays one's good sense 
or practical judgment may fail primarily under either the 
human law or the natural law, may belong in Aristotelian 
phrase to the domain either of the probable or of the 

a veil of iUusiOD, that, in Joubcrt's phrase, "rillusion eel une partie latA 
Kraote de la rfeliti " {Penatet, Titre xi. xxxix). Joubert again dutiii. 
gtuBhes (tfrui., Titre in, klvh, li) between ''I'inuiginative" which iepaaeJVl 
and "I'ini agination" which is active and creative ('Vl'tei] de I'&me"). In 
ita failute to bring out with sufficient explicitnesa this creatiDe r61e of th« 
imagination and in the stubborn intellevtuuliBm that this failure implioa 
ia to be found, if anywhere, the neak point in the cuirass of Gr ' 
losophy. 
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Deceeearj'. To take a homely illustration, a man is free 
to choose the temperature of his bath, but only within 
the limits of natural necessity — in this case the tempPT- 
ature at which water freezes and that at which water 
boils. He will show his practical judgment by choosing 
water that is neither too hot nor too cold and this so far 
as he is concerned will be the golden mean. Here as else- 
where the golden mean is nothing mechanical, but may 
vary not only from individual to individual but in the 
same individual according to his age, the state of his 
health, etc. In determining what conforms to the golden 
mean or law of measiore there must always be a mediation 
between the particular instance and the general principle, 
and it is here that intuition is indispensable. But even 
so there is a centre of normal human experience, and the 
person who is too far removed from it ceases to be prob- 
able. Aged persons may exist who find bathing in ice- 
water beneficial, but they are not representative. Now 
creative art, in distinct ratio to its dignity, deals not with 
what may happen in isolated cases but with what hap- 
pens according to probability or necessity. It is this pre- 
occupation with the universal that as Aristotle says 
makes poetry a more serious and philosophical thing than 
history. There enters indeed into true art an element of 
\ital novelty and surprise. But the more cultivated the 
audience to which the creator addresses himself the more 
will it insist that the smprise be not won at the expense 
of motivation. It will demand that characters and inci- 
dents be not freakish, not too remote from the facts that 
nonnally follow one another or coexist, whether in na- 
ture or human nature. One needs, in short, to deal with 
both art and life from some ethical centre. The centre 
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with reference to which one has good sense may be only ' 
the ethos of one's time and country, but if one's good 
sense has, as in the case of the great poets, the support of 
the imagination, it may pass beyond to something more 
abiding. "Of Pope's intellectual character," says Dr. 
Johnson, " the constituent and fundamental principle was 
good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of con- 
sonance and propriety. He saw immediately of his own 
conceptions what was to be chosen, and what to be re- 
jected." One may grant all this and at the same time fed 
the difference between the "reason" of a Pope and the 
reason of a Sophocles. 

Good sense of the kind Dr. Johnson describes and de- 
corum are not strictly speaking synonymous. To be 
decorous not only must one have a correct perception of 
what to do, but one must actually be able to do it; and 
this often requires a long and difficult training. We have 
seen that Rousseau's spite against eighteenth-centuiy 
Paris was largely due to the fact that he had not ac- 
quired young enough the habits that would have made 
it possible for him to conform to its convention. "I 
affected," says Rousseau with singular candor, "to de- 
spise the politeness I did not know how to practice." 
As a matter of fact he had never adjusted himself to the 
decorum and good sense of any community. His attitude 
towards life was fundamentally Bohemian. But a person 
who was sensible and decorous according to the standards 
of some other country might have emphasized the differ- 
ences between his good sense and decorum and the good 
sense and decorum of eighteenth-centur>' Paris. The op- 
ponents of the traditional order in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were fond of introducing some Persian or Chinese 
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to wbom this order seemed no true order at all but only 
" prejudice " or " abuse." The conclusion would seem to be 
that because the good sense and decorum of one time and 
country do not coincide exactly with those of another 
time and country, therefore good sense and decorum 
themselves have in them no universal element, and are 
entirely implicated in the shifting circumstances of time 
and place. But behind the ethos of any particular coun- 
try, that of Greece, for instance, there are, as Antigone 
perceived, the "unwritten laws of heaven," and some- 
thing of this permanent order is sure to shine through 
even the most imperfect convention. Though no con- 
vention is final, though man and all be establishes are 
subject to the biw of change, it is therefore an infinitely 
deUcate and perilous task to break with convention. One 
can make this break only in favor of insight; which is 
much as if one should say that the only thing that may 
s^ely be opposed to common sense is a commoner sense, or 
pi one prefers, a common sense that is becoming more and 
/more imaginative. Even so, the wiser the man, one may 
I suimise, the less likely he will be to indulge in a violent 
I and theatrical rupture with his age, after the fashion of 
I Rousseau. He will like Socrates remember the counsel 
\of the Delphian oracle to follow the "usage of the city," ' 
and while striving to gain a firmer hold upon the human 
law and to impose a more strenuous discipUne upon his 
ordinary self, he will so far as possible conform to what 
he finds established. A student of the past cannot help 
being struck by the fact that men are found scattered 
through different times and countries and Uving under 
very different conventions who are nevertheless in vir- 
■ See XenopboD, Memonbitia, iv, 16, 3. 
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tue of their iasight plainly moving towards a connnon 
centre. So much so that the best books of the world seem 
to have been written, as Emerson puts it, by one all-wise, 
all-seeing gentleman. A curious circumstance is that the 
writers who are most universal in virtue of their imagi- 
native reason or inspired good sense, are likewise as a rule 
the writers who realized most intensely the life of their 
own age. No other Spanish writer, for example, has so 
much human appeal as Cervantes, and at the same time 
DO other brings us so close to the heart of sixteenth- 
century Spain. In the writings attributed to Confucius 
one encounters, mixed up with much that is almost in- 
conceivably remote from us, maxims that have not lost 
their vahdity to-day; maxims that are sure to be reaf- 
firmed wherever and whenever men attain to the level of 
humanistic insight. In the oldest Buddhist documents 
again one finds along with a great deal that is very ex- 
presave of ancient India, and thus quite foreign to oxir 
idiosyncrasy, a good sense which is even more imaginative 
and inspired, and therefore more universal, than that <rf 
Confucius, and which is manifested, moreover, on the 
rdigious rather than on the humanistic level. We are 
dealing here with indubitable facts, and should plant 
ourselves firmly upon them as against those who would 
exaggerate either the constant or the variable elements 
in human nature. 

Enough has been said to show the ambiguities involved 
in the word reason. Reason may mean the abstract and 
geometrical reason of a Descartes, it may mean simply 
good sense, which may itself exist in very many grades 
ranging from an intuitive mastery of some particular 
field to the intuitive msstery of the ethos of a whole age^ 
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like the reason of a Pope. Flvally reason may bwn ptao- 
native and be thereby enabled to go beyond the co*4iful 
tioD of a particular time and country, and hiy hold in vai in 
ing degrees on "the unwritten laws of heaven." I ha^fti^ 
already traced in some measure the process by which 
reason in the eighteenth century had come to mean 
abstract and geometrical (or as one may say Cartesian) 
reason or else unimaginative good sense. Carteaan 
reason was on the one hand being pressed into the service 
of science and its special order of perceptions; on the 
other hand it was being used frequently in cooperation 
with an unimagiiiative good sense to attack the tradi- 
tional forms that imply a realm of insight which is above 
both abstract reason and ordinary good sense. Men were 
emboldened to use reason in this way because they were 
flushed not only by the increasing mastery of man over 
nature through science, but by the positive and anti- 
traditional method through which this mastery had been 
won. Both those who proclaimed and those who denied 
a superrational realm were at least agreed in holding that 
the faith in any such realm was inseparable from certain 
traditional forms. Pascal, for example, held not only that 
insight in religion is annexed to the acceptance of certain 
dogmas — and this offended the new critical spirit — but 
furthermore that insight could exist even in the orthodox 
only by a special di\ine gift or grace, and this offended 
man's reviving confideiice in himself. People were ready 
to applaud when a Voltaire declared it was time to " take 
the side of human nature against this sublime misan- 
thropist." The insight into the law of decorum on which 
classcism must ultimately rest was in much the same 
w&y held to be inseparable from the Grsco-Roman tradi- 
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/ 4^ 60 the nature of classical insight as a i 
,- from any tradition tended to be obscured in i 



tue 

, diess bickerings of ancients and modems. The classicl 
.^oditionalists, however, were less prone than the Ch 
tian traditionaUsts (Jansenists, Jesuits and Protestants) 
to weaken their cause stiU further by wrangUng among 
themselves. 

Inasmuch as both Cht^tians and humanists failed to 
plant themselves on the fact of insight, the insight came 
more and more to be rejected along with the special forma 
from which it was deemed to be inseparable. As a result 
of this rejection "reason" was left to cope unaided with 
man's impulses and expansive desires. Now Pascal saw 
rightly that the balance of power in such a conflict be* 
tween reason and impulse was held by the imagination, 
and that if reason lacked the support of insight the imagi- 
nation would side with the ecpansive desires and reason 
would succumb. Moreover the superrational insight, or 
"heart " as Pascal calls it, that can alone keep man from 
being thus overwhelmed, comes, as he holds, not through 
reason but through grace and is at times actually opposed 
to reason. (" The heart," he says, " has reasons of which 
the reason knows nothing. ") Instead of protesting against 
the asceticism of this view as the true positivist would 
do, instead of insisting that reason and imagination may 
pull together harmoniously in the service of insight, tbs 
romantic moralist opposed to the superrational "heart" 
of the austere Christian a subrational "heart," and this 
involved an attempt to base morality on the very element 
in human nature it is designed to restrain. The positiviat 
will plant himself first of all on the fact of insight and wiD 
define it as the immediate perception of a something , 
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Fanterior to both thought and feeling, that is known prac- 
tically as a power of control over both. The beautiful 
soul, as we have seen, has no place for any such power In 
I his scheme of things, but hopes to satisfy all ethical ele- 
■Xnents simply by letting himself go. Rousseau (following 
PShaftesbury and Hutcheson) transforms conscience itself 
from an inner check into an expansive emotion. While 
thus corrupting conscience in its very essence he does 
not deny conscience. On the contrary he grows positively 

» rhapsodic over conscience and other similar words. 
" Rousseau took wisdom from men's souls," says Joubert, 
*'by talking to them of virtue." In short, Rousseau dis- 
plaj-s the usual dexterity of the sophist in juggling with 
ill-defined general terms. If one calls for sharp definition 
one is at once dismissed as a mere rationalist who is re- 
treating into a false secondary power from a warm im- 
mediacy. The traditional distinctions regarding good and 
bad were thus discarded at the same time that discredit 
was cast on the keen analysis with which it would have 
been possible to build up new distinctions — all in favor 
of an indiscriminate emotionalism. This discomfiture of 
both tradition and analysis in the field of the human law 
would not have been so easy if at the same time man's 
active attention and effort had not been concentrated 
more and more on the 6eld of the natural law. In that 
field imagination and the analytical intellect were actu- 
ally pulling together in the service of perception with the 
result that man was constantly gaining in power and 
I utiUty. Emotional romanticists and scientific utiUtarians » 
; thus, in spite of their surface clashes, cooperated 
iring the past century in the dehumanizing of man. 
It is not enough to say of the representatives of both 
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aides of this great naturalistic movement that they 
inate the veto power from human nature while continuing 
to use the old words, like virtue and conscience, that imply 
a veto power. We have seen that they actually attack the 
veto power as synonymous with evil. The devil is con- 
ceived as the spirit that alw^^;s5p.y3 no. A purely af&nm- 
^ti \ c mLiPftlit)r ie ohn^Tnecessarlly an emotional moraUty. 
If there is no region of insight above the reason which is 
felt by the natural man as an element of vital control, 
and if cold reason, reason unsupported by insight, never 
has done anything illustrious, as Rousseau truly says, it 
follows tliat the only way to put driving power behind 
reason is to turn virtue into a passion, — a passion that 
differs from other passions merely in its greater imperi- 
ousness. For the beautiful soul virtue, as we have seen 
in the case of Robespierre, is not only a tender, imperious 
and voluptuous passion but even an intoxication. "I was, 
if not virtuous," says Rousseau, "at least intoxicated 
with virtue." In its extreme manifestations romantic 
morahty is indeed only one aspect, and surely the most 
singular aspect, of the romantic cult of intoxication. No 
student of romanticism can fail to be struck by its 
pursuit of delirium, vertigo and intoxication for their 
own sake. It is important to see how all these things are 
closely related to one another and how they all derive 
from the attempt to put life on an emotional basis. To 
rest conscience, for example, on emotion is to rest it on 
what is always changing, not only from man to man but 
from moment to moment in the same man. "If," as 
Shelley says, "nought is, but that it feels itself to be," it 
will feel itself to be very different things at different times. 
No part of man is exempt from the re^on of flux and 
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[ change. There is, as James himself points out, a kinship 
f between such a philosophy of pure motion and vertigo. 
Fftust after all is only consistent when having identified 
the spirit that says no, which is the true voice of con- 
' science, with the devil, he proceeds to dedicate himself 
to vertigo idem Taumel weih' ich mi(h). Rousseau also, 
j asreader3of the "Confessions" will remember, dehberately 
I courted gid<Unes3 by gazing down on a waterfall from the 
I brink of a precipice (making sure first that the railing on 
I which he leaned was good and strong). This naturalistic 
■ dizziness became epidemic among the Greeks at the criti- 
cal moment of their break with traditional standards. 
"Whirl is King," cried Aristophanes, "having driven out 
Zeus." The modem sophist is even more a votary of the 
god Whirl than the Greek, for he has added to the mobil- 
ity of an intellect that has no support in either tradition or 
insight the mobihty of feeling. Many Rousseauists were, 
like HazUtt, attracted to the French Revolution by its 
"grand whirUng movements." 

Even more significant than the cult of vertigo is the 
closely allied cult of intoxication. "Man being reason-i 
able," says Byron, \vith true Rousseauistic logic, "must,, 
therefore get drunk. The best of life is but intoxication."! 
The subrational and impulsive self of the man who has 
got drunk is not only released from the surveillance of 
reason in any sense of the word, but his imagination is 
at the same time set free from the limitations of the real. 
If many Rousseauists have been rightly accused of be- 
ing "lovers of deUrium," that is because m delirium the 
fancy is especially free to wander wild in its own empire 
of chimeras. To compose a poem, as Coleridge is sup- 
posed to have composed "Kubia Khan," Id an opium 
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dream without any participation of his rational self is a 
triumph of romantic art. "I should have taken more 
opium when I wrote it," said Friedrich Schl^el in ex- 
planatioD of the failure of his play " Alarcos." What more 
specially concerns our present topic is the carrying over of 
this subrational "enthusiasm" into the field of ethical 
values, and this calls for certain careful distinctions. 
Genuine rehgion — whether genioine Christianity or 
genuine Buddhism — is plainly unfriendly in the highest 
d^ree to every form of intoxication. Buddhism, for 
example, not only prohibits the actual use of intoxicants 
but it pursues implacably all the subtler intoxications of 
the spirit. The attitude of the humanist towards intoxi- 
cation is somewhat more complex. He recognizes how 
deep in man's nature is the craving for some blunting of 
the sharp edge of his consciousness and at least a partial 
escape from reason and reality; and so he often makes a 
place on the recreative side of Ufe for such momenta of 
escape even if attained with the aid of wine. Didce est 
desipere in hco. Pindar, who displays so often in his verse 
the high seriousness of the ethical imagination, is simply 
observing the decorum of the occasion when he celebrates 
in a song for the end of a feast "the time when the weari- 
some cares of men have vanished from their reasons and 
on a wide sea of golden wealth we are all alike voyaging 
to some visionary shore. He that is penniless is then rich, 
and even they that are wealthy find their hearts expand- 
ing, when they are smitten by the arrows of the vine." 
The true Greek, one scarcely needs add, put h^ final em- 
phasis, as befitted a child of Apollo, not on intoxication 
but on the law of measure and sobriety — on preserving 
the integrity of his mind, to render literally the Greek 
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word for the virtue that he perhaps prized the most.* One 
must indeed remember that alongside the Apollonian 
element in Greek life is the orgiastic or Dyoniaiac ele- 
ment. But when Euripidea sides imaginatively with the 
frenzy of Dionysus, as he does in his " Bacchae," though 
ostensibly preaching moderation, we may affirm that he 
is falling away from what is beet m the spirit of Hellas and 
revealing a kinship with the votaries of the god Whirl. 
The cult of intoxication has as a matter of fact appeared 
in all times and places where men have sought to get the 
ec|uivalent of religious \'ision and the sense of oneness that 
it brings without rising above the naturaUstic level. True 
reUgious vision is a process of concentration, the result of 
the imposition of the veto power upon the expansive 
desires of the ordinary self. The various naturalistic 
emulations of this vision are, on the contrary, expansive, 
the result of a more or less complete escape from the veto 
power, whether won with the aid of intoxicants or not. 
The emotional romanticists from Rousseau down have 
left no doubt as to the type of vision they represented. 
Rousseau dilates with a sort of fellow feeling on the deep 
potations that went on in the taverns of patriarchal 
Geneva.* Renan looks with disfavor on those who are 
trying to diminish drunkenness among the common 
people. He merely asks that this drunkenness "be 
gentle, amiable, accompanied by moral sentiments." 
Perhaps this side of the movement is best summed up 
in the following passage of William James: "The sway 
of alcohol over mankijid is unquestionably due to its 
power to stimulate the mj'stical faculties of human na- 
ture, usually crushed to earth by the cold facta and dry 
■ Xm^paaiyTi. ■ See luB LtttTi d d'AlembtTt. 
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criticisms of the sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, 
criminates and says no; drunkenness expands, unites, and 
says yes. It is, in fact, the great exciter of the Yes func- 
tion in man. It brings its votary from the chill periphery 
of things to the radiant core. It makes him for the mo- 
ment one with truth." ' 

The American distiller who named one of his brands 
"Golden Dream Whiskey" was evidently too modest. 
If an adept in the new psychology he might have set up 
as a pure idealist, as the opener up of an especially radi- 
ant pathway to the "truth." 

The primitivist then attacks sober (Mscrimination as 
an obstacle both to warm immediacy of feeling and to 
unity. He tends to associate the emotional unity that 
he gains through intoxication with the umty of instinct 
which he so admires in the world of the subrational. "The 
romantic character," says Ricarda Huch, "is more ex- 
posed to waste itself in debaucheries than any other; for 
only in intoxication, whether of love or wine, when the 
one half of its being, consciousness, is lulled to'sleep, can 
it enjoy the bliss for which it envies every beast — the 
bliss of feeling itself one." ^ The desires of the animal, 
however, work within certain definite limits. They are 
not, like those of the primitivist, inordinate, the expla- 
nation being that they are less stimulated than the desires 
of the primitivist by the imagination. Even if he gets rid 
of intellect and moral effort, the primitivist cannot attain 
the unity of instinct because he remains too imaginative; 
at the same time he proclaims and proclaims rightly that 
the imagination is the great unifying power — the power 
that can alone save us from viewing things in "discon- 

t VarieHeii oj Religious ExperUnee, 387. ■ BluUuit dcr Bomanlik, 126. 
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nection dead and spiritless." We should attend carefully 
&t this point for we are coining to the heart of tlie great 
romantic sophism. The Rousseaiiist does not attain to 
the (inity of the man whose impulses and desires are con- 
trolled and disciplined to some ethical centre. He does not, \ ' 
in spite of all his praise of the unconscious and of the 
"sublime animals,'' attain to the unity of instinct- In | 
what sense then may he be said to attain unity? The f 
obvious reply is that he attains unity only in dreamland. 
For the nature to which he would return, one cannot ' 
repeat too often, is nothing real, but a mere nostalgic 
Btraining of the inmgination away from the real. It is 
only in dreamland that one can rest unity on the ex- 
pansive forces of personality that actually divide not only 
one individual from another but the same individual 
from himself. It is only in dreamland that, in the absence 
of both inner and outer control, "all things" will "flow 
to all, as rivers to the sea." Such a unity will be no more 
than a dream unity, even though one term it the ideal 
and sophisticate in its favor all the traditional terms of 
religion and morality. A question that forces itself at 
every stage upon the student of this movement is: What 
is the value of unity ivithout reality f For two things are 
equally indubitable: first, that romanticism on the pbilo* 
eophical side, is a protest in the name of imity against the 
di^tegrating analysis of the eighteenth-century ration- 
alist; second, that what the primitivist wants in exchange 
for analysis is not reality but illusion. Rousseau who in- < 
clines like other aesthetes to identify the true with the 
beautiful was, we are told, wont to exclaim: "There is 
nothing beautiful save that which is not"; a saying to i 
be matched with that of "La Nouvelle H^lolse": "The 
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land of chimeras js alone worthy of habitation." Similar 
utterances might be multiplied from French, English, and 
German romanticists.' To be sure, the word "reality" is 
perhaps the most slippery of all general t«rms. Certain 
recent votaries of the god Whirl, notably BergsOTi, have 
promised us that if we surrender to the flux we shall have 
a "vision" not only of unity but also of reality; and so 
they have transferred to the cult of their divinity all 
the traditional language of religion. 

We do not, however, need for the present to enter into 
a discussion as to the nature of reality, but simply to stick 
to strict psychological observation. From this point of 
view it is not hard to see tliat the primitivist makes his 
primary appeal not to man's need for unity and reality 
but to a very different need. Byron has told us what this 
need is in his tale ("The Island") of a ship's crew that 
overpowered its officers and then set sail for Otaheite; 
what Impelled these Arcadian mutineers was not the 
desire for a genuine return to aboriginal life with its rigid 
conventions, but 

The wish — which ages have not yet subdued 
In man — to have no master save hia mood. 

Now to have no master save one'.s mood is to be wholly 
temperamental. In Arcadia — the ideal of romantic mo- 
rality — those who are wholly temperamental unite in 
sjTnpathy and brotherly love. It remains to consider 
more fully what this triumph of temperament means in 
the real world. 

* "Parfaite iUusioa, r^oliU parfaite" (Alfred de Vigny). "Die Welt 
wird Tnum, der Trauin wird Welt" (Novslis). " This sort of dreasung 
existence is the best; be who quits it to go in search of reohtiea geDerallj 
batten repose for repeated disappoiotmenla and vain regrets " (Haslitt). 
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CHAPTER V 

BOHANTIC MORALITT : TITE REAL 

The fundamental thing in Rousseauistic morality is not, 
as we have &een, the assertion that man is naturally 
good, but the denial of the "civil war in the cave." 
Though this denial is not complete in Rousseau himself, 
nothing ig more certain than that his whole tendency is 
away from this form of dualism. The beautiful sou! does, 
the right thing not as a result of effort, but spontaneously, | 
unconBciously and almost inevitably. In fact the beauti- / 
ful soul can scarcely be said to be a voluntary agent at all.' 
"Nature" acts in him and for him. This minimizing of 
moral struggle and deliberation and choice, this drift to- 
wards a naturalistic fatalism, as it may be termed, is a 
far more significant thing in Rousseau than his optimism. 
One may as a matter of fact eliminate dualism in favor of 
nature and at the same time took on nature as evil. This 
is precisely what one is likely to do if one sees no altema^ 
tive to temperamental living, while judpng those who 
live temperamentally not by their " ideal," that is by 
their feeling of their own lov^eliness, but by what they 
actually do. One will become a reaUst in the sense that 
came to be attached to this word during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Rousseau himself is often 
realistic in this sense when he interrupts his Arcadian 
virions to tell us what actually occurred. In the "Con- 
fessions," as I have said, passages that recall Lamartine 
alternate with passages that recall Zola, and the transi- 
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tion from one t>'pe of passage to the other is often dis- 
concertingly sudden. In reading these realistic passages 
of Rousseau we are led to reflect that his "nature" is 
not, in practice, so remote from Taine's nature as might 
at first appear. "What we call nature," says Taine, "is 
this brood of secret passions, often maleficent, generally 
vulgar, always blind, which tremble and fret within us, ill- 
covered by the cloak of decency and reason under which 
we try to disguise them; we think we lead them and they 
lead us; we think our actions our own, they are theirs." ' 

The transition from an optimistic to a pessimistic 
naturalism can be followed with special clearness in the 
stages by which the sentimental drama of the eighteenth 
century passes over into the realistic drama of a later 
period. Petit de JuUeville contrasts the beginning and 
the end of this development as follows: "(In the eight- 
eenth century] to please the pubhc you had to say to it: 
'You are all at least at bottom good, virtuous, full of 
feeling. Let yourselves go, follow your instincts; listen 
to nature and you will do the right thing spontaneously.' 
How changed times are! Nowadays ^ any one who wishes 
to please, to be read and petted and admired, to pass for 
great and become very rich, should address men as fol- 
lows: 'You are a vile pack of rogues, and profligates, you 
have neither faith nor law; you are impelled by your 
instincts alone and these instincts are ignoble. Do not try 
though to mend matters, that would be of no use at all.' " ' 

The connecting link between these different forms of 
the drama is naturalistic fatalism, the suppression of 
moral responsibility for either man's goodness or bad- 
ness. Strictly speaking, the intrusion of the naturalistic 

' Lit. Ang.. iv, 13a ' About 1885. • U ThMlre en France, 3IH. 
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element into the realm of ethical values and the sub- 
version by it of deUberation and choice and of the normal 
sequence of moral cause and effect is felt from the human 
point of view not as fate at all, but as chance. Emotional 
romanticism joins at this point with other forma of 
romanticism, which all show a proclivity to prefer to 
strict motivation, to probability in the Aristotelian sense, 
what is fortuitous and therefore wonderful. This is only 
another way of saying that the romanticist Is moving < 
away from the genuinely dramatic towards melodrama. I 
Notliing is easier than to establish the connection be- 
tween emotional romanticism and the prodigious efflores- 
cence of melodrama, the irresponsible quest for thrills, 
that has marked the past century. What perhaps dis- 
L tinguishes this movement from any previous one is the 
I attempt to invest what is at bottom a melodramatic 
I view of hfe with philosophic and even religious signifi- 
cance. By suppressing the "civil war in the cave" one 
strikes at the very root of true drama. It does not then 
much matter from the dramatic point of view whether the 
burden of responsibility for good or evil of which you 
have relieved the individual is shifted upon "nature" 
or society. Shelley, for example, puts the blame (or evil 
on society. "Prometheus Unbound," in which he has 
developed his conception, is, judged as a play, only an 
ethereal melodrama. The unaccountable collapse of 
Zeus, a monster of unalloyed and unmotivated badness, 
is followed by the gushing forth in man of an equally 
unalloyed and unmotivated goodness. The whole genius 
of Hugo, again, as I have said in speaking of his use of 
antithesis, is melodramatic. His plays may be described 
as parvenu melodramas. They abound in every variety 
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of startling contrast and strange happening, the whole 
preseed into the service of "problems" manifold and 
even of a philosophy of history. At the same time the 
poverty of ethical insight and true dramatic motivation 
ia dissimulated under profuse lyrical outpourings and 
purple patches of local color. His Hernani actually glories 
in not being a responsible agent, but an ' ' unchained and 
fatal force," ' and so more capable of striking astonish- 
ment into himself and others. Yet the admirers of Hugo 
would not only promote him to the first rank of poeta, 
but woidd have us share his own belief that he is a sew 
and a prophet. 

It may be objected that the great dramatists of the 
past exalt this power of fate and thus diminish moral 
responsibility. But the very sharpest distinction must 
be drawn between the subrational fate of the emotional 
romanticist and the superrational fate of Greek tragedy. 
The fate of jEschylean tragedy, for instance, so far from 
undermining moral responsibility rather reinforces it. 
It is felt to be the revelation of a moral order of which 
man's experience at any particular moment is only an 
infinitesimal fragment. It does not seem, like the sub- 
rational fate of the emotional romanticist, the intrusion 
into the human realm of an alien power whether friendly 
or unfriendly. This point might be established by a study 
of the so-called fate drama in Germany (Schickscdtragodie) , 
which, though blackly pessinustic, is closely related to 
the optimistic sentimental drama of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.' The German fate drama is in its essence ignoble 

' Je suis uoe force qui vat 
Agent nveUKle et sourd de myetirea funftroe. 
• E.g., LiUo's Faioi CurUmly (1736) had a marked influence on the ri»6 
ol the German iaXe tragedy. 
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because its characters are specimens of sensitive morality 
— incapable, that is, of opposing a finn human purpose 
to inner impulse or outer impression. The fate that thus 
wells up from the depths of nature and overwhelms their 
wills is not only mahgn and ironical, but as Grillparzer 

^Bays, makes human deeds seem only "throws of the dice 
in the blind night of chance." ' It would be easy to follow 
aimilar conceptions of fate down through later literature 
at least to the novels of Thomas Hardy. 

Some of the earlier exponents of the sentimental 
drama, like Diderot, were not so certain a.-* one might 
expect that the discarding of traditional decorum in 
favor of "nature" would result practically in a reign of 
pure loveliness. At one moment Diderot tu^es men to get 
rid of the civil war in the cave in order that they may be 
Arcadian, like the savages of the South Sea, but at other 
moments — as in "Rameau's Nephew" — he shows a 
somewhat closer grip on the problem of what will actually 
come to pass when a man throws off the conventions of 
a highly organized civilization and sets out to live tem- 
peramentally. Diderot sees clearly that he will be that 
least primitive of all beings, the Bohemian. Rameau's 
nephew, in Ms irresponsibility and emotional instability, 
in the kaleidoscopic shiftings of his mood, anticipates 
all the romantic Bohemians and persons of "artistic 
temperament " who were to affiict the nineteenth century. 
But he is more than a mere aesthete. At moments we can 
m in him the first lineaments of the superman, who 

* Wo bit der, der eageo dUrfe, 
So will ich's, Boaei's genuicht, 
tJmre T&ten siDcl niir WUrfa 
Id dee Zufalla blinde NachL 
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knows no law save the law of might. One should recoil* 
that the actual influence of Diderot in France fell in the 
second rather than in the first half of the nineteenth 
century — was upon the realists rather than upon the 
romanticists. The same men that had a cult for Dide- 
rot admired the Vautrins and the Rastignacs of Balzac 
and the Julien Sorel of El^tendhal. These characters are 
little Napoleons. They hve temperamentally in the midst 
of a highly organized society, but they set aside its con- 
ventions of right and wrong io favor, not of lesthetia; 
enjoj'ment, but of power. 

The ideal of romantic morality, as was seen in the last 
chapter, is altruism. The real, it should be clear from the 
examples I have been citing, is always egoism. But ego- 
ism may assume very different forms. As to the main 
forms of egoism in men who have repudiated outer control 
without acquiring self-control we may perhaps revive 
profitably the old Christian classification of the three 
lusts — the lust of knowledge, the lust of sensation, and 
the lust of power. Goethe indeed may be said to have 
treated these three main ways of being temperamental 
in three of his early characters — the lust of knowledge in 
"Faust," the lust of sensation in "Werther," and the lust 
of power in "Gotz." If we view life solely from the natu- 
ralistic level and concern ourselves solely with the world 
of action, we are justified in neglecting, like Hobbes, the 
other lusts and putting supreme emphasis on the lust 
for power.' Professor F. J. Mather, Jr., has distinguished 
between "hard" and "soft" sentimentalists.^ HisdJstinc- 

' "So that in the 6ibI place, I put for a general inclination of all lu&D- 
kind, a perpctua) and restleea desire o( Power after power, that oeaaelh 
only ID Death." Lfvialhan, Part I, cb. xt. 

* See Unpopxdar Beoieio, October, Ifllfi. 
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tion might perhaps be brought more closely into line with 
my own distinctions if I ventured to coin a word and to 
speak of hard and soft temperamentalists. The soft tem- 
peraraentalist will prove unable to cope in the actual world 
with the hard teniperamentahst, and is very likely to be- 
come his tool. Balzac has very appropriately made Lucien 
de Rubempr(5, the romantic poet and a perfect type of a 
Boft temperamentalism, the tool of Vautrin, the superman. 
Here indeed is the supreme opposition between the 
ideal and the real in romantic morality. The ideal to which 
Rousseau invites us is either the primiti\Tstic anarchy of ' 
the "Second Discourse," in which egoism is tempered by 
"natural pity," or else a state such as is depicted in the- 
"Social Contract," in which egoism is held in check by[ 
a disinterested "general will," The preliminary to achiev-j 
ing either of these ideals is that the traditional checks on 
human nature should be removed. But in exact propor- 
tion as this programme of emancipation is carried out 
what emerges m the real world is not the mythical will 
to brotherhood, but the ego and its fundamental will to 
power. Give a bootblack half the universe, according to 
Carlyle, and he will soon be quarreling with ihe owner 
of the other half. He will if he is a very temperamental 
bootblack. Perhaps indeed all other evils in life may be 
reduced to the failure to check that something in man 
that is reaching out for more and ever for more. In a 
society in which the traditional inhibitions are constantly 
growing weaker, the conflict I have just sketched be- 
tween the ideal and the real is becoming more and more 
acute. The soft temperamentalists are overflowing with 
beautiful professions of brotherly love, and at the same 
time the hard temperamentalists are reaching out for 
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eveiything in sight; and inasmuch as the hard tempera- 
mentalists operate not in dreamland, but in the real 
world, they are only too plainly setting the tone. Very 
often, of course, the same temperamentaUst has his hard 
and his soft ade. The triumph of egoism over altruism 
in the relations between man and man is even more 
evident in the relations between nation and nation. The 
egoism that results from the inbreeding of temperament 
on a national scale runs in the case of the strong nations 
into imperialism.' We have not reflected sufficiently on 
the fact that the soft temperamentaUst Rousseau is more 
than any other one person the father of Kvilur;^ and 
that the exponents of Kultur in our own day have been 
revealed as the hardest of hard *'"mperamentaUsts. 

To understand the particular craving that is met by 
Rousseauistic idealism one would need to go with some 
care into the psychology of the half-educated man. The 
half-educated man may be defined as the man who has 
acquired a degree of critical self-consciousness sufficient 
to detach him from the standards of his time and place, 
but not sufficient to acquire the new standards that come 
with a more thorough cultivation. It was pointed out loi^ 
ago that the characteristic of the half-educated man is 

> E. Seilli^ haa been traciii(c> in Le Mai romaruiqne and other volumes, 
the relation between Rousseauism and what he l^rnis an " iiralioiuJ im< 
perialiam." HIb point of view is on the constructive side very diSer^it 
from mine. 

* The best Account of Rouaseau's German influence is still that ol 
H. Hettner in bis Literaturgeschirhte <fc* 18. JahrhiaukrU. Compared with 
Bouaeeau's German influence, says Frofeasor Paul Hensel in his Routteait 
(1007), "hia influence in France eeema almost trifling." In Germany 
"Rousseau became the basis not «f a guillotine but of a new culture 
(Kultur). ... We have drawn hia spirit over to ub, wb have made it our 
own." (121.) See bIeo ProfesBor Eugen Hahnemann, Vom Wtlirtich dea 
detU*dienOHsUs(Kli),5i-(i2,aBdpamm. German idcaliem b, according 
to KUhiteiiianD, the monument that does the greatest honor to Rouaaeau. 
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that he is incurably restless; that he is filled with every 
maimer of desire. In contrast with him the tmcultivated 
man, the peasant, let us say, and the man of high culti- 
vation have few and simple desires. Thus Socrates had 
fewer and simpler desires than the average Athenian. But 
what is most noteworthy about the half-educated man 
18 not simply that he harbors many desires and is there- 
fore incurably restless, but that these desires are so often 
incompatible. He craves various good things, but is not 
witling to pay the price — not nilUng to make the neces- 
sary renunciations. He pushes to an extreme what is after 
all a universal human procUvity — the wish to have 
one's cake and eat it too. Thus, while remaining on the. 
naturalistic level, he wishes to have blessings that accrue 
only to those who rise to the humanistic or religioiB levels. 
He wishes to hve in "a universe with the lid off," to 
borrow a happy phrase from the pragmalist, and at the 
same time to enjoy the peace and brotherhood that are 
the fruits of restraint. The moral indolence of the Rous- 
Beauist is such that he is unwilling to adjust himself to the 
truth of the human law; and though living naturalisti- 
cally, he is loath to recognize that what actually prevails 
on the naturahstic level is the law of cunning and the law 
of force. He thus misses the reality of both the human 
and the natural law and in the pursuit of a vague Arcadian 
lon^ng fails into sheer unreality. I am indeed overstating 
the case so far as Rousseau is concerned. He makes plain ' 
in the "Emile" that the true law of nature is not the law . 
of love but the law of force. Emile is to be released from 
the discipline of the human law and given over to the ' 
discipline of nature; and this means in practice that he 
will have "to bow his neck beneath the hard yoke of 
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physical necessity." In so far the "nature" of Emile ia 
no Arcadian dream. Where the Arcadian dreaming be- 
^ns is when Rousseau assumes that an Einiie who has 
learned the lesson ot force from Nature herself, will not 
pass along this lesson to others, whether citizens of hia 
own or some other country, but will rather display in his 
dealings with them an ideal fraternity. Id the early stages 
of the naturaUstic movement, in Hobbes and Shaftes- 
bury, for example, egoism and altruism, the idea of poww 
and the idea of sympathy, are more sharply contrasted 
than they are in Rousseau and the later romanticists. 
Shaftesbury assumes in human nature an altruistic im- 
pulse or will to brotherhood that will be able to cope 
successfully with the will to power that Hobbes declares 
to be fundamental. Many of the romanticists, as we have 
seen, combine the cult of power with the cult of broths- 
hood. Hercules, as in Shelley's poem, is to bow down 
before Prometheus, the lover of mankind. The extreme 
example, however, is probably Wilham Blake. He pro- 
claims himself of the devil's party, be glorifies a free 
expansion of energy, he looks upon everything that re- 
stricts this expansion as synonymous with evil. At the 
same time he pushes his exaltation of sympathy to the 
verge of the grotesque.' 

• A robin reJbreoBt in a caj^ 
Puts nil Heaven in a rage. 

He who shall hiirt the little wren 
Slull never be belov'd by men. 
He who the ox to wrath baa mov'd 
Shall never be by woman lov'd. 

Kill Dot the moth nor butterfly, 
For the Laat Judgment dr&wcth oifch. 
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Such indeed is the jumble nf incompatibles in Blake 
that he would rest an illimitable compassion on the psy- 
chology of the superraao. For nothing is more certain 
than that the "Marriage of Heaven and Hell" is among 
other things a fairly complete anticipation of Nietzsche. 
The reasons are worth considering why the idea of power 
and the idea of sympathy which Blake and so many other 
romanticists hoped to unite have once more come to seem 
antipodal, why in the late stages of the movement one 
finds a Nietzsche and a Tolstoy, just as in its early stages 
one finds a Hobbes and a Shaftesbury. It is plain, first of 
all, that what brt*ught the two cults together for a time 
was their common hatred of the past. With the triumph 
over the pait fairly complete, the incompatibility of 
power and sympathy became increasii^y manifest. 
Nietzsche's attitude is that of a Prometheus whose sym- 
pathy for mankind tias changed to disgust on seeing the 
use that they are actually malting of their emancipation. 
Humanitarian sympathy seemed to him to be tending 
not merely to a subversion, but to an inversion of values, 
to a%(|itive preference for the trivial and the ignoble. 
He looketi with special loathing on that side of the move- 
ment that is symbolized in it~s homage to the ass. The 
ine\'itable flying apart of power and sympathy was fur- 
ther hastened in Nietzsche and others by the progress 
of evolution. Darwinism was dissipating the ^Vrcadian 
mist through which nature had been viewed by Rousseau 
and his early followers. The gap is wide between Tenny- 
son's nature " red in tooth and claw " and the tender 
and pitiful nature of Wordsworth.' Nietzsc-hc's preaching 
of mthlcssness is therefore a protest against the sheer 
< Seo Uuxi-Uap W<iL 
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unreality of those who wish to be natural and at the same 
time sympathetic. But how are we to get a real scale of 
values to oppose to an indiscriminate sympathy? It is 
here that Nietzsche shows that he is caught in the same 
fata! coil of naturalism as the humanitarian. He accepts 
the naturalistic corruption of conscience which under- 
lies all other naturalistic corruptions. "The will to over- 
come an emotion," he says, "is ultimately only the will 
of another or of several other emotions." ' All he can do 
with this conception of conscience is to set over against 
the humanitarian suppression of values a scale of values 
based on force and not a true scale of values based on the 
degree to which one imposes or fails to impose on one'a 
temperamental self a human law of vital control. The 
opposition between a Nietzsche and a Tolstoy is therefore 
not specially significant; it is only that between the hard 
and the soft temperamentalist. To be sure Nietzsche can 
on occasion speak very shrewdly about the evils that 
have resulted from temperamentalism — especially from 
the passion for an untrammeled self-expression. But the 
superman himself is a most authentic descendant of the 
ori^nal genius in whom we first saw this passion domi- 
nant. The imagination of the superman, spuming every 
centre of control, traditional or otherwise, so cooperates 
with his impulses and desires as to give them "infini- 
tude," that is so as to make them reach out for more and 
ever for more. The result is a frenzied romanticism.* 
"Proportionateness is strange to us, let us confess it 

I Beyond Good ami EpU, ch. iv. 

* "Out ioki dietiuit futures, which no dream bath yet seen, into wanner 
souths than ever sculptor conceived . . . Let this love be your new nobil- 
ity, — tbc undiscovered in the remotest seas," etc. iThus Spake Zora- 
tltuttm, translated by Thomas Common, 3W, 248.) 
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to ourselves," says Nietzsche. "Our it,ching is really the 
itching for the infinite, the inimeasurable." How the 

t humanitarian loses proportionat^ness is plain ; it is by his 
readiness to sacrifice to sympathy the ninety per cent or 
BO of the virtues that imply self-control. The superman 
would scarcely seem to redress the balance by getting rid 
of the same restraining virtues in favor of power. He 
simply oscillates wildly from the excess of which he is 
conscious in others or in himself into the opposite excess, 
at imminent peril in either case to the ethical basis of 
civilization. The patterns or models that the past liad set 
L'Up for imitation and with reference to which one might 
I lein in his lusts and impose upon them proportionate- 
r ness are rejected by every type of romantic expansionist, 
not only as Nietzsche says, because they do not satisfy 
the yearning for the infinite, but also, aa we have seen, 
because they do not satisfy the yearning for unity and 
immediacy. Now so far as the forms of the eighteenth 
century were concerned the romantic expansionist had 
legitimate grounds for protest. But because the ration- 
alism and artificial decorum of that period failed to 
satisfy, he goes on to attack the analytical intellect and 
decorum in general and this attack is entirely illegitimate. 
It may be affirmed on the contrary that the power by 
which we multiply distinctions is never so necessary as 
in an individualistic age, an age that has broken with 
tradition on the ground that it wishes to be more imagi- 
native and immediate. There are various waj^ of being 
imaginative and immediate, and analysis is needed, not 
to biuld up some abstract system but to discriminate 
between the actual data of experience and so to deter- 
mine which one of these ways it is expedient to follow if 
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one wishes to become wise and happy. It is precisely at 
such moments of individualistic break with the past that 
the sophist stands ready to juggle with general terms, 
and the only protection against such juggling is to define 
these terms with the aid of the most unflmching analy- 
sis. Thus Bergson would have us believe that there are 
in France two main types of philosophy, a rationalistic 
type that goes back to Descartes and an intuitive type 
that goes back to Pascal,' and gives us to understand 
that, inasmuch as he is an intuitionist, he is in the line of 
descent from Pascal. Monstrous sophistries lurk in this 
simple assertion, sophistries which if they go uncorrected 
are enough to wreck civilization. The only remedy is to 
define the word intuition, to discriminate practically and 
by their fruits between subrational and superrational 
intuition. When analyzed and defined m this way subra- 
tional intuition will be found to be associated with vital 
impulse i^lan vital) and superrational intuition with a 
power of vital control (frein vital) over this impulse; and 
furthermore it will be cIpat that this control must be 
exercised if men are to be drawn towards a common 
centre, not in dreamland, but in the real world. So far 
then from its being true that the man who analyzes must 
needs see things in disconnection dead and spiritless, it is 
only by analysis that he is, in an individuaUstic age, put 
on the pathway of true unity, and also of the r6Ie of the 
imafpnatioD in achieving this unity. For there is need to 
discriminate between the different types of imaf^nation 
no less than between the different types of intuition. One 
• "Oiitrouveniit,enr6tablisaant!esanneaiiKintCTin&liaiTesiielachaine, 
qu'& Pascal ae rsttachent, les doctrinee moderns!) qui (ont pawer en 
preiuiire ligno la coDnaisBance iiDin6diat«, I'intuitioa, la vie iot^ieure, 
comme i> Deacort^s . . . se raltachent plus pBTticuli^meot les philMO- 
phiee de Ib raison pure." La Science franqaite (I91S), i, 17. 
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ill find through such analysis that the centre of normal 
hunmn experience that is to serve as a check on impulse 
I'(bo far at least as it is something distinct from the mere 
[eonvention of one's age and time) can be apprehended 
Jy with the aid of the imagination. This is only another 
(ray of saying that the reality that is set above one's 
|r self is not a fixed absolute but can be glimpsed, 
{ at all, only through a veil of illusion and is indeed insep- 
larable from the illusion. This realm of insight cannot be 
Ifinally formulated for the simple reason that it is anterior 
[to formuliE. It must therefore from the point of \iew of 
&n intellect it transcends seem infinite thougli in a very 
different sense from the outer infinite of expansive desire. 
This inner or human infinite, so far from being incom- 
patible with decorum, is the source of true decorum. 
True decorum is only the pulling back and disciplining of 

(impulse to the proportionateness that has been perceived 
with the aid of what one may term the ethical or gener- 
alizing imagination. To dismiss fike the romantic ex- 
pansionist ever5^hing that limits or restricts the lust of 
knowledge or of power or of sensation as arbitrary and 
artificial is to miss true decorum and at the same time to 
Knk, as a Greek would say, from ethos to pathos. If one is 
to avoid this error one must, as Hamlet counsels, "in the 
very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
passion, acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness." This is probably the best of al! modem 
definitioUB of decorum simply because it is the most ex- 
perimental. In general all that ha.s been said about the 
ethical imagination is not to be taken as a fine-spun 
theory, but as an attempt however imperfect to give an 
account of actual experience. 
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One may report from observation another trait 
truly ethical art, art which is at once imaginative and 
decorous. It is not merely intense, as art that is imagina- 
tive at the expense of decorum may very well be,' it has 
a restrained and humanized intensity ^ intensity on a] 
background of calm. The presence of the ethical imagina- 
tion whether in art or life ^ is always known aa an element 
of calm. 

In art that has the ethical quality, and I am again not 
setting up a metaphj-sical theory but reporting from 
observation, the calm that comes from imaginative in- 
sight into the universal is inextricably blended with an 
element of uniqueness — with a something that belonga 
to a particular time and place and individual. The truth 
to the miiversal, as Aristotle would say, ^ves the work 
verisimilitude and the truth to the particular satisfies 
man's deep-seated craving for novelty; so that the best 
art unites the probable with the wonderful. But the 
probable, one cannot insist too often, is won no less than 
the wonderful with the aid of the imagmation and bo is 
of the very soul of art. Tlie romanticist who is ready to 
sacrifice the probable to the wonderful and to look on the 
whole demand for verisimiUtude as an academic BUpei> 

' Cf. TeaayBon: 

Fantastic be&utj, euch as lurke 
Id some wild poet when he works 
Without a coMcience or an aim — 
» Addison writes: 

'T was then great Marlbro's mighty soul was proved. 
That, in the shock of changing hosts unmoved, 
Amidst oonfuaionj horror, aud deepair, 
Exatnin'd all the dreadful scenes of war; 
In peaceful thought the field of death siurey'd. 
So far as Marlborough deserved this proiae be was a general in U 
grand maimei. 
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stitioD is prone to assume that he has a monopoty of 
soul and imagination. But the word soul in at least in as 
much need of Socratic definition as the word intuition. 
It is possible, for example, with the aid of the ethical 
unagination so to partake of the ultimate element of calm 
ae to rise to the religious level. The man who has risen 
to this level has a soul, but it is a soul of peace. Both soul 
and imagination are also needed to achieve the fine ad- 
justment and mediation of the humanist. It is not enough, 
however, to have a reh^pous or a humaiustic soul if one 
is to be a creator or even a fully equipped critic of art.. 
For art rests primarily not on ethical but sesthetic per- 
ception. This perception itself varies widely according to 
the artr involved. One may, for instance, be musically 
perceptive and at the same time lack poetic perception. 
To be a creator in any art; one must possess furthermore 
the technique of this art — something that is more or less 
separable from its "soul" in any sense of the word. It is 
poerable to put a wildly romantic soul into art, as has of- 
ten been done in the Far East, and at the same time to 
be highly conventional or traditional in one's technique. 
Writers Uke M^rim^, Renan, and Maupassant again are 
faithful in the main to the technique of French prose 
that was worked out during the classical period, but com- 
bine with this technique an utterly unelassical "soul." 

Rules, especially perhaps rules as to what to avoid, 
may be of aid in acquiring technique, but are out of place 
in dealing with the soul of art. There one passes from 
rulea to principles. The only rule, if we are to achieve art 
that has an ethical soul, is to view life with some degree 
of imaginative wholeness. Art that has technique without 
soul in dther the classical or romantic sense, and so fails 
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either to inspire elevation or awaken wonder, ia likdy 
to be felt as a barren virtuosity. The pseudo-classicist was 
often unduly niinute in the rules he laid down for tech- 
nique or outer form, as one may say, and then ignored 
the ethical ima^nation or inner form entirely, or else set 
up as a substitute mere didacticism. Since pseudo-classic 
work of this type plainly lacked soul and imagination, 
and since the romanticist felt and felt rightly that he him- 
self had a soul and imagination, he concluded wrongly 
that soul and imagination are romantic monopolies. 
Like the pseudo-classicist, he inclines to identify high 
seriousness in art, something that can only come from 
the exercise of the etlueal ima^nation at its best, with 
mere preaching, only he differs from the pseudo-classicist 
in insisting that preaching should be left to divines. One 
should insist, on the contrary, that the mark of genuinely 
ethical art, art that is highly serious, is that it is free from 
preaching. Sophocles is more ethical than Euripides for 
the simple reason that he views life with more imagina- 
tive wholeness. At the same time he is much less given 
to preaching than Euripides. He does not, as FitzGerald 
says, interrupt the action and the exhibition of character 
through action in order to "jaw philosophy." 

It is not unusual for the modern artist to incek, like 
Euripides, to dissimulate the lack of true ethical purpose 
in his work by agitating various problems. But problems 
come and go, whereas human nature abides. One may ap- 
tate problems without number, and yet lack imaginative 
inaght into the abiding element in human nature. More- 
over, not being of the soul of art, the problem that one 
agitates is in danger of being a clogging intellectuallsm 
Furthenuore to seek in problems an equivalent for the 
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I definition and purpose that the ethical imagination alone 
\ oan give is to renew, often in an aggravated form, the 
J neo-claissical error. The moralizing of the pseudo-classic 
[ dramatist, even though dull and misplaced, was usually 
I sound enough in itself: whereas the moralizing of those 
L who seek nowadays to use the stage as a pulpit, resting 
I as it does on false humanitarian postulates, is in itself 
I dubious. The problem play succeeds not infrequently in 
I being at once dull and indecent. 

The problem play is often very superior in technique 
I or outer form to the earUer romantic drama, but it still 
Buffers from the same lack of iimer form, inasmuch as its 
social purpose cannot take the place of true human 
purpose based on imaginative insight into the universal. 
The lack of inner form in so much modem drama and art 
] in general can be traced to the original unsoundness of 
the break with pseudo-classic formalism. To a pseudo 
classic art that lacked every kind of perceptiveness the 
RouBseauist opposed aesthetic perceptiveness, and it is 
something, one must admit, thus to have discovered the 
senses. But to hisiesthetic perceptiveness he failed, as I 
have already said, to add ethical perceptiveness because 
of his inability to distinguish between ethical perceptive- 
ness and mere didacticism, and so when asked to put ethi- 
cal purpose into art he replied that art should be pursued 
for its own sake (Vari pour I'arl) and that "beauty is its 
own excuse for being." One should note here the trans- 
formation that this pure sBstheticism brought about 
in the meaning of the word beauty itself. For the Greek 
beauty resided in proportion,' and proportion can be 

"Beauty Ksides in due proportioD and order," says Afistctle iPotiiet, 
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attained only with the aid of the etUical imagination. 
With the eUminalion of the ethical element from the soul 
of art the result is an imagination that is free to wander 
wild with the emancipated emotions. The result is likelyj 
to be art in which a Uvely esthetic perceptivenees i 
not subordinated to any whole, art that is unstnictural^l 
however it may abound in vivid and picturesque details; 
and a one-^ded art of this kind the romanticist does not 
hesitate to call beautiful. " If we let the reason sleep and 
are content to watch a succession of dissolving views,", 
says Mr. Elton of Shelley's "Revolt of Islam," 
poem is seen at once to overflow with beauty." ' Mere ' 
reason is not strictly speakii^ a sufficirait remedy for this 
unstructural type of "beauty." Thus Chateaubriand's 
reason is on the side of proportion and all the classical 
virtues but his imagination is not (and we cannot repeat 
too often that it is what a man is imaginatively and not 
what he preaches that really counts). Instead of siding 
with his reason and aiding it to ethical perception Cha- 
teaubriand's imagination is the free playmate of his emo 
tions. "What did I care for all these futihties" (i.e. his 
functions as cabinet nninister), he exclaims, "I who never 
cared for anything except for my dreams, and even then 
on condition that they should last only for a night." When 
a man has once spoken in that vein sensible people will 
pay little heed to what he preaches; for they will be cer- 
tain that the driving power of his work and personality 
is elsewhere. The imagination holds the balance of power 
between the reason and the perceptions of sense, and 
Chateaubriand's imapnation is plainly on the side of 
sensuous adventure. This vagabondage of the i 

' A Survey of EiiQlUh tilcrolure. 1780-lSSO (1912), U, 191. 
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tioD appears especially in his imagistic trend, in his pur- 
stiit of the descriptive detail for its own sake. To set out 
like Chateaubriand to restore the monarchy and the Chris- 
tian reli^on and instead to become the founder of " I'^cole 
des images d tout prix " is an especially striking fonn of the 
contrast in romantic moraUty between the ideal and the 
real. 

" The attempt that we have been studying to divorce 
beauty from ethics ted in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the rise of a nightmare subject, — aesthetics. 
Shaftesbur>' indeed, as we have seen already, anticipates 
the favorite romantic doctrine that beauty is truth and 
truth beauty, which means in practice to rest both truth 
and beauty upon a fluid emotionalism. Thus to deal 
asstheticaUy with truth is an error of the first magnitude, 
but it is also an error, though a less serious one, to see only 
the sesthetic element in beauty. For beauty to be com- 
plete must have not only Eesthetic perceptiveness but 
order and proportion; and this brings us back again to 
the problem of the ethical imagination and the permanent 
model or pattern with reference to which it seeks to im- 
pose measure and proportion upon sensuous perception 
and expansive desire. We should not hesitate to say that 
beauty loses most of its meaning when divorced from 
ethics even though every sesthete in the world should 
arise and denounce us as philistines. To rest beauty upon 
feeling as the very name resthetics implies, is to rest it 
upon what is ever shifting. Nor ran we escape from this 
endless mobility with the aid of physical science, for 
phymcat science does not itself rise above the naturalistic 
flux. After eliminating from beauty the permanent pattern 
and the ethical imagination with the aid of which it is 
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perceived, a man will be ready to term beautiful anytl 
that reflects his ordinary or temperamental self. Diderot] 
is a sentimentalist and so he sees as much beauty in 
sentimentalist Richardson as in Homer. If a man 
psychically restless he will see beauty only in motion. 
The Italian futurist Marinetti says that for him a rushing 
motor car is more beautiful than the Victory of Samo- 
thrace. A complete sacrifice of the principle of repose in 
beauty (which itself arises from the prescDce of the ethical 
ima^nation) to the suggesting of motion such as has been 
seen in certain recent schools, runs practically into a mix* 
ture of charlatanism and madness. "He that is giddy 
thinks the world goes round," says Shakespeare, and tha 
exponents of certain ultra-modem movements in paint- 
ing are simply trying to paint their inner giddiness. Aa 
a matter of fact the pretension of the lesthete to have 
a purely personal vision of beauty and then treat as a 
philistine every one who does not accept it, is intolerable. 
Either beauty cannot be defined at all or we must say that 
only is beautiful which seems so to the right kind of 
man, and the right kind of man is plainly he whose total 
attitude towards life is correct, who views life with some 
d^ree of imaginative wholeness, which is only another 
way of saying that the problem of beauty is inseparable 
from the ethical problem. In an absolute sense nobody 
can see life steadily and see it whole; but we may at least 
move towards steadiness and wholeness. The aesthete is 
plainly moving in an opposite direction; he is becoming 
more and more openly a votary of the god Whirl. Hia 
lack of inner form is an error not of esthetics but of< 
general philosophy. 
The romantic im^pnation, the im^nation that ia not 
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drawn back to any ethical centre and so is free to wander 
wild in its own empire of chimeras, has indeed a place in 
life. To understand what this place is one needs to em- 
phasize the distinction between art that has high seri- 
ousness and art that is merely recreative. The serious 
moments of life are moments of tension, of concentra- 
tion on either the natural or the human law. But Apollo 
cannot always be bendii^ the bow, Man tieecls at times 
to relax, and one way of relaxing is to take refuge for 
a time in some land of chimeras, to follow the Arcadian 
gjeam. He may then come back to the real world, the 
world of active effort, solaced and refreshed. But it is 
only with reference to some ethical centre that we may 
determine what art is soundly recreative, in what forma 
of adventure the imagination may innocently indulge. 
The romanticist should recollect that among other forms 
of adventure is what Ben Jonson terms "a bold adven- 
ture fOT hell"; and that a not uncommon nostalgia is 
what the French call Ui nostalgie de la boue — man's 
nostalgia for his native mud. Because we are justified at 
times, as Lamb urges, in wandering imaginatively be- 
yond " the diocese of strict conscience," it does not follow 
that we may, like him, treat Restoration Comedy as a 
sort of fairyland; for Restoration Comedy is a world not 
of pure but of impure imagination. 

Lamb's paradox, however, is harmless compared with 
what we have just been seeing in Chateaubriand. With 
a dalliant imagination that entitles him at best to play 
a recreative r6ie, he sets up as a reli^ous teacher. 
Michelet again has been described as an "entertainer 
who believes himself a prophet," and this descripticm fits 
many other Rousseauists. The esthete who assumes an 
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apocalyptic pose is an esipecially flagrant instance of the ^ 
huddling together of mcompatible desires. He wishes 
to sport with Amaryllis in the shade and at the same 
time enjoy the honors tliat belong only to the man who 
scorns delights and lives laborious days. For the exercise 
of the ethical imagination, it is hardly necessary to say, 
involves effort. Perhaps no one has ever surpassed Roxis- 
seau himself in the art of which I have already spoken, — 
that of giving to moral indolence a semblance of pro- 
found philosophy. J 

One cannot indeed always affirm that the Rousseauist I 
b by the quality of his imagination an entertainer pure 1 
and simple. His breaking down of barriers and running 
together of the planes of being results at times in ambigu- 
ous mixtures — gleams of insight that actually seem to 
minister to fleshliness. One may cite as an example the 
"voluptuous religiosity" that certain critics have dis- 
covered in Wa^er. 

The romanticist will at once protest against the appli- 
cation of ethical standards to Wagner or any other musi- 
cian. Music, he holds, is the most soulful of the arts and 
BO the least subject to ethics. For the same reason it is the 
chief of arts and also — in view of the fact that roman- 
ticists have a monopoly of soul — the most romantic. 
One should not allow to pass unchallei^ed this notion that 
because music is filled with soul it is therefore subject to 
no ethical centre, but should be treated as a pure en- 
chantment. The Greeks were as a matter of fact much 
concerned with the ethical quahty of music. Certain 
musical modes, the Doric for example, had as they 
beheved a virile "soul," other modes Uke the Lydian bad 
the contrary (" Lap me in soft Lydian airs"). For the very 
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reason that muMc is the most appealing of the arts (song, 

8a>'B Aristotle, is the sweetest of all things) they were 

especially anxious that tliis art should be guarded from 

perversion.^ Without attempting a full discussion of a 

difficult subject for which I have no competency, it will be 

enough to point out that the plain song that prevailed 

, in Christian churches for over a thousand years evidently 

I had a very different "soul/* a soul that inspired to 

I prayer and peace, from much specifically romantic music 

I that has a soiJ of restlessness, of infinite indeterminate 

I desire. The result of the failure to recognize this distinc- 

l tion is very often a hybrid art. Berlioz showed a rather 

I peculiar conception of reUpon when he took pride in 

the fact that his Requiem (!) Mass frightened one of the 

I listeners into a fit. 

The ethical confusion that arises from the romantic 

I cult of "soul" and the closely alhed tendency towards a 

I hybrid art — art that lacks high seriousness without be- 

I ing frankly recreative — may also be illustrated from the 

I field of poetry. Many volumes have been published and 

I are still being published on Browning as a philosophic and 

I religious teacher. But Browning can pass as a prophet 

only with the half-educated person, the person who 

has lost traditional standards and has at the same time 

failed to work out with the aid of the ethical imagination 

some fresh scale of values and in the meanwhile lives 

impulsively and glorifies impulse. Like the half-educated 

person, Browning is capable of almost any amount of 

I intellectual and emotional subtlety, and like the half- 

Keducatcd person he is deficient in inner form: that is he 

■ OoofuciuB and Un CbiueM WKde were it wyiiuag evon mare con- 
d than Plato or AriBloUe with the ethtcsl quaUty of music. 
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deals with experience impressiomstically without refo^l 
ence to any central pattern or purpose. ' It is enough that I 
the separate moments of this experience should eackj 
Btand forth like 

The quick eharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

One may take as an illuatration of this drift towards the' 
melodramatic the "Ring and the Book," The method of' 
this poem Ls peripheral, that is, the action is viewed not 
from any centre but as refracted through the tempera- 
ments of the actors. The twelve monologues of which the 
poem is composed illustrate the tendency of romantio 
writing to run into some "song of myself" or "tale of 
my heart." The "Ring and the Book" is not only off the 
centre, but is designed to raise a podtive prejudice against 
everything that is central. Guido, for example, had ob- 
sen-'ed decorum, had done all the conventional things and 
is horrible. Pompilia, the beautiful soul, had the great 
advantage of having had an indecorous start. Being the 
daughter of a drab, she is not kept from heeding the voice 
of nature. Caponsacchi again shows the beauty of his soul 
by violating the decorum of the priesthood. This least 
representative of priests wins our sympathy, not by his 
Christianity, but by his lyrical intensity: 

O lyric tovo, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild dcsirel 

Browning here escapes for once from the clogging Intel- 
lectualism that makes nearly all the "Ring and the 
Book" an indeterminate blend of verse and prose, and 
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achieves true poetry though not of the highest type. 
The hybrid character of his art, due partly t^) a lack of 
outer form, to a defective poetical technique, arises even 
more from a lack of inner form — from an attempt to 
give a semblance of seriousness to what is at bottom 

» unethical. The aged Pope may well me(^tate on the 
revolution that is implied in the substitution of the 
morality of the beautiful soul for that of St. Augustine.' 
In seeming to accept this revolution Browning's Pope 
comes near to brealdng all records, even in the romantic 
OQO'vement, for paradox and indecorum. 
At bottom the war between humanist and romanticist 
is so irreconcilable because the one is a mediator and the 
other an extremist. Browning would have us admire hia 
PompiUa because her love knows no limit;' but a secu- 
lar love like hers must know a limit, must be decorous in 
sbort, if it is to be distinguished from mere emotional 
intensity. It is evident that the romantic ideal of art for 
art's sake meant in the real world art for sensation's 
sake. The glorification of a love knowing no limit, that a 
Browning or a Hugo sets up as a substitute for philosophy 
and even for reUgion, is therefore closely affiliated in 
practice with the libido serUieridi. "It is hard," wrote 
Stendhal, in 1817, "not to see what the nineteenth ccn- 
sires. A love of strong emotions is its true char- 
The romantic tendency to push every emotion 

' Doee be take inspiration from the churdit 
Dimstiy make ha rule his law of lifeT 



Not be: bia v 



■e impube guiclea tl 



flneb n, for tbe Auguatine that was ooi^ 
Tbk OuKH) Cftpooncdu we ne now. 

BX. 1307-88. 
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to an extreme, regardless of decorum, is not much a£Fect«d 
by what the romanticist preaches or by the problems he 
agitates. Doudan remarks of a mother who loses her child 
in Hugo's "Notre Dame de Paris," that "her rage after 
this loss has nothing to equal it in the roanngs of a lioness 
or tigress who has been robbed of her young. She be- 
comes vulgar by excess of despair. It is the saturnalia of 
maternal grief. You see that this woman belongs to a 
world in which neither the instincts nor the passions have 
that divine aroma which imposes on them some kind of 
measure — the dignity or decorum that contains a moral 
imnciple; . . . When the passions no longer have this 
check, they should be relegated to the menagerie along 
with leopards and rhinoceroses, and, strange circum- 
stance, when the passions do recognize this check they 
produce more effect on the spectators than unregulated 
outbursts; they give evidence of more depth." This su- 
perlativeness, as one may say, that Hugo displays in his 
picture of maternal grief is not confined to the emotional 
romanticist. It appears, for example, among the intel- 
lectual romanticists of the seventeenth century and 
affected the very forms of language. MoliSre and others 
ridiculed the adjectives and adverbs with which the 
pT^cieuses sought to express their special type of superl*- 
tiveness and intensity (exirSmement, Jnrieusemeni, ter- 
riblement, etc.). Alfred de Musset's assertion that tiw 
chief difference between classicist and romanticist is 
found in the latter's greater proneness to adjectives is not 
altogether a jest. It has been said that the pessimist usee 
few, the optimist many adjectives; but the use of adjec- 
tives and above all of superlatives would rather seem to 
grow with one's expansiveuees, and no movement was 
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ever more expansive than that we are studying. Dante, 
according to Rlvarol, is very sparing of adjectives. His 
sentence tends to maintain itself by the verb and sub- 
stantive alone. In this as in other respects Dante is at 
the opposite pole from the ejcpansiomst. 

The romantic violence of expression is at once a proof 
of "soul" and a protest against the tameness and smug- 
ness of the pseudo-classicist. The human volcano must 
overflow at times in a lava of molten words. "Damna- 
tion!" cries Berlioz, "I could crush a red-hot iron be- 
tween my teeth." ' The disproportion between the outer 
incident and the emotion that the Rousseauist expends 
on it is often ludicrous.* The kind of force that the man 
attains who sees in emotional intensity a mark of spiritual 
distinction, and deems moderation identical with medioc- 
rity, is likely to be the force of delirium or fever. What 
one sees in " Werther," says Goethe himself, is weakness 
seeking to give itself the prestige of strength; and this 
remark goes far. There is in some of the romanticists 
a suggestion not merely of spiritual but of physical 
anaemia.' Still the intensity is often that of a strong but 
unbridled spirit. Pleasure is pushed to the point where it 

■ Letl«r to Joeeph d'Ortigue, Januftry 19, 1833. 

* Here is an extieiDC example from MaigroD'a manuscript coUection 
(£« Romantwmt ct leu nrnum, 153). A youth forced to be absent three 
weeks Frain lie woman he lovea writea tober as (oliows: "Trois eemaiDes, 
moD amoui, trois semaiaes loin de tcil . . . OhI Dieu m'a mauditi . . . 
Hin j'ai eir^ toute I'aprte-midi oimnie line b^to fauve, une Mto traqu^. 
. . . Dans la for6t, j'ai burl^, hurl^ comme un dtoinn . . . je me miie roul4 
par terra . .*. j'ai broy6 boub mea dents dee branches que mee mains 
avaieat anach^, . . . Alors, de ra^, j'ai pris ma main entre mes dents: 
t'ai aent. serr^ convulaivemenl; le Bang a jailli et i'ai cra«h4 au ciel le 
inoroeau de i>hair vive . . . j'aurais voulu Inj cracher mon oasia." 

' Maxime Du Camp aaeerta in his Sotattnin liMraim (i. 118) that thia 
aiuemia was due in part to the copious blood-letting to which the pbyn- 
ciaoB of ttus time, diadples of Brouasais, wete addicted. 
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runs over into pain, and pmn to the point where it be- 
comes an auxiliary of pleasure. The Acre baiser of the 
" Nouvelle H^loise " that so scandalized Voltaire presaged 
even more than a literary revolution. The poems of A. de 
Musset in particular contaJn an extraordinary perversion 
of the Christian doctrine of purification through suffering. 
There is something repellent to the genuine Christian as 
wdl as to the worldling in what one is tempted to call 
Mussel's Epicurean cult of pain,* 

Moments of superlative intensity whethCT of pleasure 
or pain must in the nature of the case be brief — mere 
spasms or paroxysms; and one might apply to the whole 
school the term parox>-st and spasmodist assimied by 
certain minor groups during the past century. The Rous- 
seauist is in general loath to rein in his emotional vehe- 
mence, to impair the zest with which he responds to the 
solicitations of sense, by any reference to the "future and 
sum of time," by any reference, that is, to an ethical 
purpose. He would enjoy his thrill pure and imalloyed, 
and this amounts in practice to the pursuit of the beauti- 
ful or sensation-crowded moment. Saint^Preux says of 
the days spent with Julie that a "sweet ecstasy" ab- 
sorbed "their whole duration and gathered it togethw in 
a point like that of eternity. There was for me neithCT 
past nor future, and 1 enjoyed at one and the same time 
the delights of a thousand centuries."* The superlativist 
one might suppose could go no further. But in the delib- 
erate sacrifice of all ethical values to the beautiful mo- 
ment Browning has perhaps improved even on Rousseau: 

• This perrersion was not unknown to elasaieal antiquity. Cf. Seneca, To 
LucUius.Kca.: "Q,iiiii turpi us qimm capture in ipso luctu vuluptatcm; et 
inter lacrymaa quuquc, quod juvet, qunerere?" 
. * NowieUe H&dlte, Ft. m, Lettre vi. 
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TVu^, that'§ brighter tUan geni, 
Trust, that 'a purer than pearl, — 
Bright«at truth, purest tniBt in the universe — all wore for me 
In the kias of one girl. 

BrowTUOg entitles the poem from which I am quoting 
Summum Bonum. The supreme good it would appear is 
idcaitical with the supreme thrill. 

I have already said enough to make clear that the title 
of this chapter and the last is in a way a misnomer. There 
is no such thing as romantic morality. The innovations in 
ethics that are due to romanticism reduce themselves on 
close scrutiny to a vast system of naturalistic camouflage. 
To understand how this camouflage has been so successful 
one needs to connect Rousseauism with the Baconian 
movement. Scientific progress had inspired man with a 
new confidence in himself at the same time that the positive 
and critical method by which it had been achieved de- 
tached him from the past and its traditional standards of 
good and e\'il. To break with tradition on sound hnes one 
needs to apply the utmost keenness of analysis not merely 
to the natural but to the human taw. But man's analytical 
powers were very much taken up with the new task of 
mastering the natural law, so much so that he seemed 
incapable of further analytical effort, but longed rather 
for relaxation from his sustained concentration of intel- 
iect and imagination on the phymcal order. At the same 
time he was so elated by the progress he was making in 
this order that he was inclined to assume a similar ad- 
vance on the moral plane and to believe that this advance 
could also be achieved collectively. A collective salvation 
of this kind without any need of a ccmcentration of the 
intellect and imagnatJon is precisely what was opened 
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up to him by the RousseauJstic "ideal" of brotherhood. 
This "ideal," as I have tried to show, was only a pro- 
jection of the Arcadian imagination on the void. But in 
the abdication of analysis and critical judgment, which 
would have reduced it to a purely recreative rdle, this 
Arcadian dreaming was enabled to set up as a serious 
pIuloBophy, and to expand into innumerable Utopias. 
Many who might have taken alarm at the humanitarian 
revolution in ethics wctb reassured by the very fervor 
with which its promoters continued to utter the old words 
^^^jf^ — conscience, virtue, etc. No one puts more stress than 
^^/3 Roiaseau himself on conscience, while in the very act of ^ 
A. fjj> Jdtey^Q^™"^K conscience from an inner check into' an ^M 
^A ^Tfexpansive emotion. ^M 

A fttrV" We have seen that as a result of this transformation of 
j]_Jp»>*'conscience, temperament is emancipated from both innCT 
f^^tS^^^and outer control and that this emancipation tends in the 
^J(^ rea! world to the rise of two mmn types — the Bohemian 
and the superman, both unprimitive, inasmuch as primi- 
tive man is governed not by temperament but by con- 
Ivention; and that what actually tends to prevail in such 
a temperamental world in view of the superior " hard- 
ness" of the superman, is the law of cunning and the law 
ot force. So far as the Rousseauists set up the mere eman- 
cipation of temperament as a serious philosophy, they 
are to be held responsible for the results of this emancipa- 
tion whether displayed in the lust of power or the lust of 
sensation. But the lust of power and the lust of sensation, 
Buch as they appear, for example, in the so-called realism 
of the later nineteenth century, are not in themselves 
identical with romanticism. Many of the realists, like 
Flaubert, as I have already pointed out, are siii4>ly bittev 
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and disillusioned Rouseeauists who are expreesing their 
nausea at the society that has actually arisen from the 
emancipation of temperament in themselves and others. 
The essence of Rousseauistic as of other romance, I may 
repeat, is to be found not in any mere fact, not even in the 
fact of sensation, but in a certain quality of the ima^na- 
tion. Rousseauism is, it is true, an emancipation of im- 
pube, especially of the impulse of sex. Practically all the 
examples I have chosen of the tense and beautiful mo- 
ment are erotic. But what one has even here, as the imagi- 
nation grows increasingly romantic , is less the reality than 
the dream of the beautiful moment, an intensity that is 
achieved only in the tower of ivory. This point can be 
made clear only by a fuller study of the romantic coq- 
ceptioD of love. 



CHAPTER VI 

nOMANTIC LOVE 

What first strikes one in Rousseau's attitude to* 
love IB the separation, even wider here perhaps than else- ] 
where, between the ideal and the real. He dilates in the 
" Confessions " on the difference of the attachment that 
he felt when scarcely more than a boy for two young 
women of Geneva, Mademoiselle Vulson and Mademoi- 
selle Goton. His attachment for the latter was real in a 
Bense that Zola would have understood. His attachment 
for Mademoiselle VuJson reminds one rather of that of a 
mediffival knight for his lady. The same contrast runs 
through Rousseau's life. "Seamstresses, chambermaids, 
shop-girls," he says, "attracted me very little. I had to 
have fine ladies." ' So much for the ideal; the real was I 
Th^r^ Levasseur. ' 

We are not to suppose that Rousseau's love even when 
most ideal is really exalted above the fleshly level. Byron 
indeed says of Rousseau that "his was not the love of 
living dame but of ideal beauty," and if this were strictly 
true Rousseau might be accounted a Platonist. But 
any particular beautiful object is for Plato only a symbol 
or adumbration of a supersensuous beauty; so that an 
earthly love can be at best only a stepping-stone to the 
Uranian Aphrodite. The terrestrial and the heavenly loves 
are not in short run together, whereas the essence of 
Rousseauistic love is this very blending. "Rousseau," 

■ Confeseion*, LJtk it. 
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sftya Joubert, "had a voluptuous mind. In his writinga 
the soul is always mingled with the body and never dis- 
tinct from it. No one has ever rendered more vividly the 
impression of the flesh touching the spirit and the de- 
lights of their marriage." I need not, however, repeat here 
what I have said elsewhere ' about this confusion of the 
planes of being, perhaps the most important aspect of 
romantic love. 

Thougli Rousseau is not a true Platonist in his treat- 
ment of love, he does, as I have said, recall at times the 
cult of the mediaeval knight for his lady. One may even 
find in mediaeval love something that is remotely related 
to Rousseau's contrast between the ideal and the actual; 
for in its attitude towards woman as in other respects the 
Middle Ages tended to be extreme. Woman is either de- 
pressed below the human level as the favorite instrument 
of the devil in man's temptation (rmdier hominis con- 
fusio), or else exalted above this level as the mother of 
God. The figure of Mary blends sense and spirit in a way 
that is foreign to Plato and the ancients. As Heine says 
very profanely, the Virpn was a sort of heavenly daine 
du comptoiT whose celestial smile drew the northern bar- 
barians into the Church. Sense was thus pressed into the 
service of spirit at the risk of a perilous confusion. The 
chivahic cult of the lady has obvious points of contact 
with the worship of the Madonna. The knight who is 
raised from one height of perfection to another by the 
light of his lady's eyes is also pressing sense into the serv- 
ice of spirit with the same risk that the process may be 
reversed. The reversal actually takes place in Rousseau 
and tus followers: spirit is pressed into the service of 

' The ?fcw Laokaon, cb. t. 
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aense in such wise as to give to sense a sort of infinitudab 
Baudelaire pays his homage to a Parisian grisette in 
the form of a Latin canticle to the Vii^.' The perver- 
sion of mediffival love is equally though not quite so 
obviously present in niany other Rousseauists. 

I have said that the Middle Ages inclined to the ex- 
treme; mediaeval writers are, however, fond of insisting 
on "measure " ; and this is almost inevitable in view of the 
large amount of classical, especially Aristotelian, survival 
throughout this period. But the two distinctively medi- 
eval types, the saint and the knight, are neither of them 
mediators. They stand, however, on an entirely different 
footing as regards the law of measure. Not even Aristotle 
himself would maintain that the law of measure applies 
to saintliness, and in general to the rehgious realm. The 
saint in so far as he is saintly has undergone conversioDj 
has in the literal sense of the word faced around and is 
looking in an entirely different direction from that to 
which the warnings "nothing too much" and "think as 
a mortal" apply. Very different psychic elements may 
indeed appear in any particular saint. A book has beea 
published recently on the "Romanticism of St. Francis." 
The truth seems to be that thoi^ St. Francis had lua 
romantic side, he was even more religious than romantic. 
One may affirm with some confidence of another medi- 
eval figure, Peter the Hermit, that he was, on the other 
hand, much more romantic than reU^ous. For all the 
information we have tends to show that he was a very 
restless person and a man's restlessness is ordinarily ia 
inverse ratio to his religion. 
If the saint transcends in a way the law of measure. 

■ Frandxae nmiK laudea, ia Lc» Fkurt du mal. 
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the knight on the other hand should be subject, to it. For 
courage and the love of woman — his main interests in 
life — belong not to the religious but to the secular 
realm. But in his conception of love and courage the 
knight waa plainly not a mediator but an extremist: he 
was haunted by the idea of adventure, of a love and 
courage that transcend the bounds not merely of the 
probable but of the possible. His ima^nation is romantic 
in the sense I have tried to define — it is straining, that is, 
beyond the confines of the real. Ruskin's violent diatribe 
against Cervantes ' for having killed "idealism" by his 
ridicule of these knightly exaggerations, is in itself absurd, 
but interesting as evidence of the quahty of Rufikin's own 
imagination, like other romanticists I have cited, he 
seems to have been not unaware of his own kinship to 
Don Quixote. The very truth about either the mediffival 
or modern forms of romantic love — love which is on the 
secular level and at the same time seta itself above the 
law of measure — was uttered by Dr. Johnson in his cwn- 
ment on the heroic plays of Dryden; "By admitting the 
romantic omnipotence of love he has recommended as 
laudable and worthy of imitation that conduct which 
through all &ges the good have censured as vicious and the 
bad have despised as foolish." 

The man of the Middle Ages, however extravagant in 
his imaginings, was often no doubt terrestrial enough in 
his practice. The troubadour who addressed his high- 
fiown fancies to some faJr ch&telaine (usually a married 

*ATekiltetart and Painting, Lecture ii. This diatribe mB.y h&vc been 
d by Byroo's Don Juan, Caalo xm. tx-xi: 

Cervftctes smiled Spaiu'a chivalry away: 
A single laugh demotished the right aim 
Of hiB own oouutry, etc. 
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woman) often had relations in real life not unlike thoee of 
Rousseau with Th(?r6se Levasseur. Some such contrast 
indeed between the '"ideal "and the "real" existed in the 
life of one of Rousseau's favorite poets, Petrarch. The 
lover may, however, run together the ideal and the 
real. He may glorify some comparatively commonplace 
person, crown as queen of his heart some Dulcinea del 
Toboso. Hazlitt employs appropriately in describing his 
own passion for the vulgar daughter of a London board- 
ing-house keeper the very words of Cervantes: "He had 
courted a statue, hunted the wind, cried aloud to the 
desert." Hazlitt like other lovers of this type is in love not 
with a particular person but with his own dream. He 
is as one may say in tove with love. No subject indeed 
illustrates like this of love the nostalgia, the infinite in- 
determinate d&sire of the romantic imagination. Some- 
thing of this diffusive longing no doubt came into the 
world with Christianity. There is a wide gap between the 
sentence of St. Augustine that Shelley has taken as epi- 
graph for hia "Alastor" ' and the spirit of the great 
Greek and Roman classics. Yet such is the abiding vital- 
ity of Greek mythology that one finds in Greece perhaps 
the best symbol of the romantic lover. Rousseau could 
not fail to be attracted by the story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea. His lyrical "monodrama" in poetical prose, 
"Pygmalion," is important not only for its hterary but 
for its musical influence. The Germans in particular 
(including the youthful Goethe) were fascinated. To the 
mature Goethe Rousseau's accoimt of the sculptor who 
became enamored of his own creation and breathed into 

' "NooduiD nmah)im, et amsfe am&baoi, gusrebam quid &lIlBrea^ 
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ij^txial life by the sheer intensity of his desire seemed a 
raelirious confusion of the planes of being, an attempt to 
/ drag ideal beauty down to the level of sensuous realiza- 
I tion. But a passion thus conceived exactly satisfies the 
Nfomantic requirement. For though the romanticist wishes 
to abandon himself to the rapture of love, he does not 
wish to transcend his own ego. The object with which 
Pygmalion is in love is after all only a projection of his 
own "genius." But such an object is not in any proper 
eense an object at all. There is in fact no object inti 
romantic universe — only subject. This subjective lovi 
amounts in practice to a use of the imagination to eQ< 
hance emotional intoxication, or if one prefers, to th< 
pursuit of illusion for its own sake. 

This lack of definite object appears just as clearly in 
the German symbol of romantic love — the blue flower. 
The blue flower resolves itself at last, it will be remem- 
bered, into a fair feminine face ' — a face that cannot, 
however, be overtaken. The color typifies the blue dis- 
tance in which it always loses ^itself, " the never-ending 
quest after the ever-fleeting object of deare." The object 
is thus elusive because, as I have swd, it is not, properly 
speaking, an object at all but only a dalliance of the 
ima^nation with its own dream. Cats, says Rivarol, do 
not caress us, they caress themselves upon us. But thoi^ 
cats may suffer from what the new realist calls the ^o- 
centric predicament, they can scarcely vie in the subtle 
involutions of their egoism with the romantic lover. 



' Cf. Shelley'H Alattor: 

Two starry (lyes, hung i 
And seeiuoj with their i 
To beckon. 



Two eyes, 
I the gtoom o( thought 
arene and Bsure smOes 
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Besides creating the symbol of the blue Bower, NovoUb' 
treats romantic love in his unfinished tale " The Disciples 
at SwB." He contemplated two endings to this tale — in 
the one, when the disciple lifts the veil of the inmost 
sanctuary of the temple at Sais, Rosenblutchen (the 
equivalent of the blue Bower) falls into hie arras. In the 
second version what he sees when he lifts the mysterious 
veil is — "wonder of wonders — himself." The two end- 
ings are in substance the same. 

The story of Novalis's attachment for a fourteen-year- 
old girl, Sophie von Kiiho, and of his plans on her death 
for a truly romantic suicide — a swooning away into the 
night — and then of the suddenness with which he trans- 
ferred his dream to another maiden, Juhe von Charpen- 
tier, is familiar. If Sophie had lived and Novalis had lived 
and they had wedded, he might conceivably have made 
her a faithful husband, but she would no longer have 
been the blue flower, the ideal. For one's love ia ftw 
something infinitely remote; it is as Shelley says, in 
what is perhaps the most perfect expression of romantic 
longing: 

The desire of the motb for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow, 

The sphere of Shelley's sorrow at the time he wrote tin 
lines to Mrs. Williams was Mary Godwin. In the time 
Harriet Westbrook, Mary had been the "star. 

The romantic lover often feigns in explanation of baa 
nostalgia that in some previous existence he had beai 
enamoretl of a nymph — an Egeria — or a woman tran- 
scending the ordinary mould — "some lihth or Helen or. 
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Antigone." ' Shelley inquires eagerly in one of his letters 
about the new poem by Horace Smith, "The Nympho- 
lept." In the somewhat unclassical sense that the term 
came to have in the romantic movement, Shelley is him- 
self the perfect example of the nympholept. In this re- 
spect as in others, however, he merely continues Rousseau. 
" If it had not been for some memories of my youth and 
Madame d'Houdetot," says Jean-Jacques, "the loves 
that I have felt and described would have been only with 
eylphids." * 

Chateaubriand speaks with aristocratic disdain of 
Rousseau's Venetian amours, but on the "ideal" side he 
is not only his follower but perhaps the supreme French 
example of nympholepsy. He describes his lady of dreams 
sometimes like Rousseau as the "sylphid," sometimes as 
his "phantom of !ove." He had been haunted by this 
phantom almost from his childhood. "Even then I 
glimpsed that to love and be loved in a way that was 
unknown to me was destined to be my supreme felicity. 
... As a result of the ardor of my imagination, my timid- 
ity and solitude, I did not turn to the outer world, but 
was thrown back upon myself. In the absence of a real 
object, I evoked by the power of my vague desires a 
phantom that was never to leave me." To those who 
remember the closely parallel passages in Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand will seem to exaggerate the privilege of 
the original genius to look on himself as unique when he 
adds: "I do not know whether the history of the human 
heart offers another example of this nature." * The pur- 

' "Some of us have in a prior eidstenne been in law with an Antinone, 
ttnd that makes U.1 find DO full content in any mortal tie." Sbelley to John 
Qiibome, October 22, 1821. 

• Cimfffiona, LivTO xi (1701). 

• M*moiTf ifOulre-Tombe, Sonabtr, 1817. 
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suit of this phantom of love gives the secret key to 1 
Chateaubriand's life. He takes refuge in the American 
wilderness in order that he may have in this primitive 
Arcadia a more spacious setting for liis dream.' 

If one wishes to see how very similar these nympho- 
leptic experiences are not only from individual to indi- 
vidual, but from country to country, one has only to 
compare the passages I have just been quoting from 
Chateaubriand with Shelley's "Epipsychidion." Shelley 
writes of his own youth; 

There was a Being wliom my spirit oSt 
Met oil its viaioDcd wanderings, far aloft, 
Id the clear golden prime of my youth's dawn, 
Upon the fairy isles of aunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountsuns, and the caves 
Of divine aloep, and on the air-lilie waves 
Of wonder-IeveJ dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps; on an imagined shore, 
Under the gray bealc of some promontory 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory. 
That I beheld her not, etc. 

At the time of writing "Epipsychidion" the magic vision 1 
happened to have coalesced for the moment with Emilia 
Viviani, though destined soon to flit elsewhere. Shelley 
invites his "soul's sister," the idyllic "she," who b at 
bottom only a projection of his own imagination, to Bet 
sail with him for Arcady. "Epipsychidion," indeed, might 
be used as a manual to illustrate the difference between 
mere Arcadian dreaming and a ti-ue Platonism. 

Chateaubriand is ordinarily and rightly compared with 
Byron rather than with Shelley. He is plainly, however, 
far more of a nympholept than Byron. Mr. Hilary, in- 

> "3e me faiHais lue [^cit£ de r^aliser avec ma sylphidc mea courws 
fantastigues d&tu lee tot&ta du Nouveau Monde." 

Mimaina ({Outre-Ton^, December, 182L | 
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deed, in Peacock's " Nightmare Abbey " says to Mr. 
Cypress (Byron): "You talk like aRosicnician, who will 
love nothing but a sylph, who does not believe in the exist- 
ence of a sylph, and who yet quarrels with the whole uni- 
verse for not containing a sylph." ' Certain distinctions 
would have to be made if one were attempting a complete 
I study of love in Byron; yet after all the love of Don Juan 
I and Haid^ is one that Sappho or Catullus or Burns would 
have understood; and these poets were not nympholepts. 
They were capable of burning with love, but not, as 
Rousseau says of himself, "without any definite ob- 
ject."' Where Chateaubriand has some resemblance to 
Byron is in his actual hbertinism. He is however nearer 
than Byron to the hbertine of the eighteenth century — 
to the Lovelace who pushes the pursuit of pleasure to its 
final exasperation where it becomes associated with the 
infliction of pain. Few things are stranger than the blend 
in Chateaubriand of this Sadie fury'' with the new 
romantic revery. Indeed ahnost every type of egotism 
that may manifest itself in the relations of the sexes and 
that pushed to the superlative pitch, will be found in this 
theoretical classicist and champion of Christianity. Per- 
haps no more frenzied cry has ever issued from human 
Ups than that uttered by Atala * in describing her emo- 

' Peacock has ld mind Chtlde Harold, ranto iv, cxxx fT. 

* Rouaeeau plana to make a oympliolept of hia ideal pupil, Emile; 
" II faut que je Bois )e plus maladroit dca hommee ai je ne le rende d'avaDce 
[wniaQniS sans aavoir de quo!," etc. Emile, Liv. iv. 

* Cf. Benfi's letter to C6liita in Lfs Nalchrs: "Jevousai tenuc aur ma 
poitrine au milieu du ddeert, dana les veaXa de rorngc, lorsque, apr£s vous 
amiir port£e de I'autre cfit* d'un torrent, j'aur&ia voulu voua poittnarder 
pour llxer Ic bonheur dans voire adn, ct pour lue punir de voua avoir 
donni ce bonheur." 

* Hie romantic lover, it should be observed, creates hia dream compaD- 
1 even Ian that he may adore brr than that alie may adore him. 
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tions when torn between her religious vow and her love U 
Cbactas: "What dream did not arise in this heart over- 
whelmed with sorrow. At times in fixing my eyes upon 
you, I went bo far as to form desires as insensate as they 
were guilty; at one moment I seemed to wish that you 
and I were the only living creatures upon the earth; and 
then again, feelir^ a divinity that held me back in my 
horrible transports, I seemed to want this divinity to 
be annihilated provided that clasped in your arms I 
should roll from abyss to abyss with the ruins of God and 
the world." Longing is here pushed to a pitch where it 
passesover, as in Wagner's "Tristan and Isolde," into the, 
desire for annihilation. 

Actual libertinism is no necessary concomitant 
nympholeptic longing. There is a striking difference in' 
this respect between Poe, for example, and his translator 
and disciple, Baudelaire. Nothing could be less si^ges- 
tive of voluptuousness than Poe's nostalgia. "His eo 
stasy," says Stedman, "is that of the nympholept seeking 
an evasive being of whom he has glimpses by moonlight, 
starlight, even fenhght, but never by noonday." The 
embodiments of his dream that flit through his tales and 
poems, enhanced his popularity with the ultra-romantio 
public in France. These strange apparitions nearly all 
of whom are epileptic, cataleptic, or consumptive made a 
natural appeal to a school that was known among its 
detractors as i'&ofc poitrinaire. "Tender souls," says 
Gautier, "were specially touched by Poe's feminine fig- 
ures, so vaporous, so transparent and of an almost spectral 
beauty." Perhaps the nympholepsy of Gfirard de Nerval 
is almost equally vaporous aud ethereal. He pursued 
through various earthly forms the queen of Sheba whom 
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he had loved in a previous existence and hanged himself at 
last with what he believed to be her garter: an interesting 
example of the relation between the extreme forms of the 
romantic imagmation and madness.' 

The pursuit of a phantom of love through various 
earthly forms led in the course of the romantic movement 
to certain modifications in a famous legend — that of 
Don Juan. What is emphasized in the older Don Juan is 
not merely his Ubertinism but his impiety — the gratifica- 
tion of his appetite in deUberate defiance of God. He is 
animated by Satanic pride, by the lust of power as well 
as by the lust of sensation. In Moli^re's treatment of the 
legend we can also see the beginnings of the philanttiropio 
pose.' With the progress of Rousseauism Don Juan tends 
to become an "idealist," to seek to satisfy in his amorous 
adventures not merely his senses but hi8"soul"and his 
thirst for the "infinite." * Along with this idealistic Don 
Juan we also see appearing at a very early stage in the 
movement the exotic Don Juan who wishes to have a 
great deal of strangeness added to his beauty. In his 



> Walter Bagehot has made an interesling study of the romantic imag- 

Iination in his essay on a figure who reminds one in some respecU of G6rard 
de Nerval — Hartley Coleridge. 
' Don Juao bids bis eervant give a cold to the beggar not for the love of 
God but for the lore oC bumenity. 
* Demandant aux for£t«, k la mer, A la plaine, 
b Aux briaee du matin, i toute heiire, 6, tout lieu, 

r La femme de son ftme ct de bod premier voeul 

' Prenant pour fiancee un rfive, uoe ombre Taiiie, 

Bt fauHUnt dans le ooeur d'une hAcatooibe humAine, 
PrAtrc ddeeapftrS, pour y trouver eon Dieu. 
A, de MuHset, Nonunma. 
"Oon Juan avait en lui mt amour pour la femme id6ale; il a couru le 
mondc aerrant ot brisont de d^pit daru see braa toutM Im imparraitee 
imageaqu'il croyait unmoment aimer ;et it est mortfpuisAde fatigue, oon- 
Bum£ de son insatiable amour." Pr^voet-Paradol, Leitn», 149. 
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affair with the "Floridiennes," Chateaubriand shows the J 
way to a long series of exotic lovers. 

I said to my heart between sleeping and waking, 
TbOu wild thing Uiat always art leaping or aching. 
What black, brown or fair, in what clinie, in what nation. 
By turns haa not taught thep a pit^a-pat-ation? 

These lines are so plainly meant for Pierre Loti that one 1 
learns with surprise that they were written about 1724 [ 
by the Earl of Peterborough.^ 

Byron's Don Juan is at times exotic in his tastes, but, 
as I have said, he is not on the whole very nympholeptic 
— much less so than the Don Juan of Alfred de Musaet, 
for example. Musset indeed suggests in many respects a 
less masculine Byron — Mademoiselle Byron as he haa 
been called. In one whole side of his art as well as his 
treatment of love he simply continues like Byron the 
eighteenth century. But far more than Byron he aspires 
to ideal and absolute passion; so that the Musset of the 
"Nuits" is rightly regarded as one of the supreme em- 
bodiments, and at the same time the chief martyr, of the 
romantic religion of love. The outcome of his affair with 
George Sand may symbolize fitly the wrecking of thou- 
sands of more obscure lives by this mortal chimera. 
Musset and George Sand sot^t to come together, yet 
what they each sought in love is what the original gen- 
ius seeks in all things — self-expression. What Musset 
saw in George Sand was not the real woman but only his 
own dream. But George Sand was not content thus to 
reflect back passively to Musset his ideal. She was rather 
a Galatea whose ambition it was to create hej own 
Pygmalion. "Your chimera is between us," Musset 
■ See Scott's (2d) edition of Swift, xm, HO. 
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exclaims; but his chimera was between them too. The 
more Titan and Titaness try to meet, the more each is 
driven back into the solitude of his own ego. They were 
in love with love rather than with one another: and to be 
thus in love with love means on the last analysis to be in 
love with one's own emotions. "To love," says Musset, 
"is the great point. What matters the mistress? What 
matters the flagon provided one have the intoxication? " ' 
He then proceeds to carry a love of this quality up into 
the presence of God and to present it to him as his justi- 
fication for having lived. The art of speaking in tones of 
religious consecration of what is in its essence egoistic has 
never been carried further than by the Rousseauistic 
romanticist. God is always appearing at the most unex- 
pected moments.' The highest of which man is capable 
apparently is to put an uncurbed imagination into the 
service of an emancipated temperament. The credo that 
Perdican recites at the end of the second act of "On ne 
badine pas avec I'Amour" ^ throws light on this point. 
Men and women acc(jrding to this credo are filled with 

' Aiiner c'est le grand point. Qu'import« U iiiBttreaBe7 
Qu'iniporte le Aacoa potirvu qu'on ait rivrease? 

■ It has been said that in Uie dovoIs of George Sand when a lady wisbeg 
to cfaange her lover God is always tbere U) facilitate the tranafei. 

• "Tou8 1« hommes sont menteurs, inconstanis, faux, bavards, hypo- 
critoe, orgueilleux ou l&ches, mfiprieablea et BeoEuela; (out«8 lee femmes 
sont perfides, artifioieuBce, vaniteuses, curieuseeel d^pravdes; le inoade 
n'wt gu'UD ^gout sans fond oA lee phoques lee plus infonneB rainpcat ot sc 
(ordenl but des montagDcs de fange; miiu il y a au moode une chose stiinte 
«t sublime, c'cst I'linion de deux de oee £trea si imparfaits et si offreux. 
On eat Kuveat troinp€ ea amour; souvent bleasg ct souvent nialheureuv, 
tnais on nime et quand on Mt sur le bord de aa tombe, on se mtouruB poir. 
regarder eo arri^re, ct on ee dit: J'ai «ouffert souTeot, }e me ^uLa trompA 
quolquefoia, mais j'ai aim^. C'est moi qui ai v6:u, et non pas un £lr« 
[notice ct6S par moo or^i^il ct moo cniiui." (The lost sentence ia taken 
ffiQ) ft letter of George Sand to Musset) On na badine poa aote FAmour, 
11.5. 
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eveiy inaDDer of vileness, yet there is something 

and sublime," and that is the union of two of these dee- 

picable beings. 

The confusion of ethical values here is so palpable as 
scarcely to call for comment. It is precisely when men 
and women set out to love with this degree of imaginative 
and emotional unrestraint that they come to deserve all 
the opprobrious epithets Musset heaps upon them. This 
radiant apotheosis of love and the quagmire in which itj 
actually lands one is, as I have said, the whole subject 
"Madame Bovary." I shall need to return to tlds 
ticular disproportion between the ideal and the real wbeo 
I take up the subject of romantic melancholy. 

The romantic lover who identifies the ideal with the 
superlative thrill is turning the ideal into something very 
transitory. If the summum bonum is as Browning avers 
the " kiss of one prl," the summum bonum is lost almost 
as soon as found. The beautiful moment may however be 
prolonged in revery. The romanticist may brood over it 
in the tower of ivory, and when thus enriched by being 
steeped in his temperament it may become more truly his 
own than it was in reality. ' ' Objects make less impreeaon 
upon me than my memory of them," says Rousseau. He 
is indeed the great master of what has been termed the 
art of impassioned recollection. This art ie far from being 
confined in its application to love, though it may perhaps 
be studied here to the best advantage. Rousseau, one 
should note, had very little intellectual memory, but an 
extraordinarily keen memory of images and sensations. 
He could not, as he tells us in the "Confessions," team 
anything by heart, but he could recall with 
tinctness what he had eaten for breakfast a 
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years before. Id general he recalls his past feelings with a 
clearness and detail that are perhaps more feminine Lhan 
masculine. "He seems," saysUazlitt, one of his oliief dis- 
ciples m the art of impassioned recollection, "to gather 
up the past moments of his being like drops of honey-dew 
to distil a precious liquor from them; his alternate pleas- 
ures and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over and 
piously worships; he make6 a rosary of the flowers of hope 
and fancy that strewed his earliest years." ' This highly 
developed emotional memory is closely associated with 
the special quality of the romantic imagination — its 
cult of Arcadian illusion and the wistful backward glance 
to the vanished paradise of childhood and youth when 
illusion was most spontaneous. "Let me still recall [these 
memories]," says HazUtt, "that they may breathe fresh 
life into me, and that I may live that birthday of thought 
and romantic pleasure over again! Talk of the ideal! This 
is the only true ideal — the heavenly tints of Fancy re- 
flected in tlie bubbles that float upon the spring-tide of 
human life." * Hazlitt converts criticism itself into an art 
of impassioned recollection. He loves to linger over the 
beautiful moments of his own literary life. The passing 
years have increased the richness of their temperamental 
refraction and bestowed upon them the "pathos of dis- 
tance." A good example is his account of the two years of 
his youth he spent in reading the "Conf^ions" and the 
"Nouvelle H^loise," and in shedding tears over them, 
"They were the happiest years of our life. We may well 
say erf them, sweet is the dew of their memory and pleas- 
ant the balm of their recollection." ' 

' TtAle-Talk. On the Past and Future. 

• The Plain Sptakfr. On Readino Old Booka. 

■ The Round Table. On the Charackr qf 
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Rousseau's own Arcadian memories are usually not c 
reading, like Hazlitt's, but of actual incidents, though ha 
does not hesitate to alter these incidents freely, as in his 
account of his stay at Les Charmettes, and to accommo- 
date th«n to his dream. He neglected the real Madame de 
Warens at the very time that he cherished his recollection 
of her because this recollection was the idealized image 
of his own youth. The yearning that he expresses at the 
beginning of his fragmentary Tenth Promenade, written 
only a few weeks before his death, is for this idyllic period 
rajher than for an actual woman.' A happy memory, says 
Musset, repeating Rousseau, is perhaps more genuine 
(pan happiness itself. Possibly the three b^t known love 
poema of Lamartine, Musset, and Hugo respectively — 
"he Lac," "Souvenir," and "La Tristesse d'Olympio," 
all hinge upon impassioned recollection and derive very 
directly from Rousseau. Lamartine in particular haa 
cai^ht in the " Le Lac" the very cadence of Roiisseau's 
revpries.^ 

f fissioned recollection may evidently be an abun- 
lource of genuine poetry, though not, it must be 
d, of the highest poetry. The predominant r61e that 
'8 in Rousseau and many of his followers is simply 
of an unduly dalliant imagination. Experience eSter 
other uses than to supply furnishings for the tower 

' "Aujourd'hui, jour de T6^\ks fleuriee, il y a prficisfimeat cinquAatv 
anade ma prcmi^ connaissaoce ave« Madame dc Warens." 

' Even OD his death-bed the hero of Browning's Confetaiont givee him- 
self up do impussionated recollection: 

How aad aod bad and mad it was — ~ 

But then, how it was sweet. 
In his SlaneM A Madame Luliin Voltaire ia at least as poetical a 
nearer to normal experience: 

Quel mortel s'est jamaia flatt£ 
D'un rendo-v-oua k rogooie? 
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of hrory; it should control the judgment and guide the 
will; it is in short the necessary basis of conduct. The 
-.greater a nmn's moral seriousness, the more he will be 
lODcemed with doing rather than dreaming (and I in- 
^filude right meditation among the forms of doing). He 
1 also demand an art and literature that reflect this 
i main preoccupation. Between Wordsworth's defini-l 
Ption of poetry as "emotion recollected in tranquillity,"! 
and Aristotle's definition of poetry as the imitation of \ 
human action according to probability or necessity, a wide 
gap plainly opens. One may prefer Aristotle's definition I 
to that of Wordsworth and yet do justice to the merits of 
Wordsworth's actual poetical performance. Nevertheleaa 
the tendency to put prime emphasis on feeling instead of 
action shown in the definition is closely related to Words- 
worth's failure not only in dramatic but in epic poetry, in 
..ali poetry in short that depends for its success on an ele- 
•ni of plot and sustained narrative. 
A curious extension of the art of impassioned recollec- 
■'tion should receive at least passing mention. It has been 
extended as to lead to what one may term an unethical 
e of literature and history. What men have done in the 
past and the consequences of this doing should surely 
serve to throw some light on what men should do under 
similar circumstances ui the present. But the man who 
turns his own personal experience into mere daUiance 
may very well assume a like dalUant attitude towards the 
larger experience of the race. This experience may merely 
provide him with pretexts for revay. This narcotic use of 
literature and history, this art of creating for one's self an 
alibi as Taine calls it, is nearly as old as the romantic 
movement. The record of the past becomes a gorgeous 
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pageant that lures one to endless imAginative exploration 
and lulls one to oblivion of everything except its variety 
and picturesqueness. It becomes everything in fact ex- 
cept a school of judgment. One may note in connection 
with this use of history the usual interplay between 
scientific and emotional naturalism. Both forms of natu- 
ralism tend to turn man into the mere product and play- 
thing of physical forces — climate, heredity, and the like, 
over which his will has no control. Since Uterature and 
history have no meaning from the point of view of moral 
choice they may at least be made to yield the maximum 
of ffisthetic satisfaction. Oscar Wilde ai^es in this wise 
for example in his dialogue "The Critic as Artist," and 
concludes that since man has no moral freedom or re- 
sponsibility, and cannot therefore be guided in his con- 
duct by the past experience of the race, he may at least 
turn this experience into an incomparable "bower of 
dreams." "The pain of Leopardi crying out against life 
becomes oiu- pain. Theocritus blows on his pipe and we 
laugh with the Ups of nymph and shepherd. In the wolf- 
skin of Pierre Vidal we flee before the hounds, and in the 
armor of Lancelot we ride from the bower of the queen. 
We have whispered the secret of our love beneath the 
cowl of Abetard, and in the stained raiment of Villon have 
put our shame into song," etc. 

The assumption that runs through this passage that 
the mere lesthetic contemplation of past experience gives 
the equivalent of actual experience is found in writers of 
far higher standing than Wilde — in Renan, for instance. 
The aesthete would look on his dream as a substitute for 
the actual, and at the same time convert the actual into 
a dream. iDie Welt wird Traum, tier Traum wird WeU.) 
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Tt is Dot easy to take such a programme of universal 
dreaming seriously. In the long run the dreamer himself 
does not find it easy to take it seriously. For his attempts 
to live his chimera result, as we have seen in the case of 
romantic love, in more or less disastrous defeat and dis- 
illusion. The disillusioned romanticist continues to cUng 
to his dream, but intellectually, at least, he often comes at 
the same time to stand aloof from it. This subject of 
disillusion may best be considered, along with certain 
other important aspects of the movement, in connection 
with the singular phenomenon known as romantic irony. 



CHAPTER VII 

EOHANTIC IRONT 

The first romanticist who worked out a theory of irony 
was Friedrich Schlegel.' The attempt to put this theory 
into practice, after the fashion of Tieck's plays, seemed 
and seemed riglitly even to later representatives of the 
movement to be extravagant. Thus Hegel, who in his 
ideas on art continues in so many respects the Schlegels, 
repudiates irony. Formerly, says Heine, who is himself in 
any larger survey, the chief of German romantic ironists, 
when a man had said a stupid thing he had said it; now 
he can explain it away as " irony." Nevertheless one can- 
not afford to neglect this early German theory. It derives 
in an interesting way from the views that the partisans of 
ori^nal genius had put forth regarding the r6Ie of the crea- 
tive imagination. The imagination as we have seen is to 
be free to wander wild in its own empire of chimeras, 
Rousseau showed the possibilities of an imagination that 
is at once extraordinarily rich and also perfectly free in 
this sense. I have said that Kant believed like the ori^nal 
genius that the nobility of art depends on the free "play" 
of the imagination ; though he adds that art should at the 
same time submit to a purpose that is not a purpose — 
whatever that may mean. Schiller in his "^Esthetic Let- 
ters" relaxed the rationahstic rigor of Kant in favor of 
feeling and associated even more emphatically the ideal- 
ity and creativeness of art with it*; free imaginative play, 
' Sm espeouUy Lj/ammSragjnerU, do. lOS. 
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kUcipatioD from specific aim. The personal friction 
r Uiat arose between the Schlegels and Schiller has perhaps 
L obscured somewhat their general indebtedness to him. 
[ The Schlegelian irony in particular merely pushes to an 
extreme the doctrine that nothing must interfere with 
the imagination in its creative play. "The caprice of the 
I poet," as Friedrich Schlegel says, "suffers no law above 
, itself." Why indeed should the poet allow any restriction 
j to be placed upon his caprice in a universe that is after 
&U only a projection of himself? The play theory of art is 
here supplemented by the philosophy of Fichte.' In jus- 
tice to him it should be said that though Iiis philosophy 
may not rise above the level of temperament, he at least 
had a severe and stoical temperament, and if only for this 
reason his "transcendental ego" is far leas obviously 
, ego than that which appears in the irony of his romantic 
followers. When a man has taken possession of his tran- 
I BCendental ego, according to the Schlegels and Novalis, 
1 he looks down on his ordinary ego and stands aloof from 
it. His ordinary ego may achieve poetry but his tran- 
scendental ego must achieve the poetry of poetry. But 
there is in him something that may stand aloof even from 
this aloofness and so on indefinitely. Romantic irony joins 
here with what is perhaps the chief preoccupation of the 
German romanticists, the idea of the infinite or, as they 
term it, the striving for endlessness ([/jierwiiic/iAciteiretwn). 

' A well-known esample of the eutreme to which the romanticwts 
pushed their Fichtcan solipaiam is the following from the WiUiam LovtU 
of the youthful Tieck: "Having gladly eei^&ped from anxious fetters, 
I now adrajira boldly through life, absolved from those irksonw duties 
which were the inventiooa of cowardly fools. Virtue is, only because t am; 
it is but a refiection of my inner self. What care I for forms whose dim 
luatre I have myself brought forth? Let vice and virtue wed. They arc only 
shadows in the miat," et«. 
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Now, arcording to the romanticist, s man can show that 
he lays hold imaginatively upon the infinite only by 
expanding beyond what his age holds to be nonnal and 
central — its conventions in short; nay more, he must 
expand away from any centre he has himself achieved. 
For to hold fast to a centre of any kind impUes the accept- 
ance of limitations and to accept limitations is to be finite, 
and to be finite is, as Blake says, to become mechanic^; 
and the whole of romanticism is a protest against the 
mechanizing of life. No man therefore deserves to rank as 
a transcendental egotist unless he has teamed to mock not 
merely at the convictions of others but at his own, unless 
he has become capable of self-parody. "Objection," saya 
Nietzsche, "evasion, joyous distrust, and love of irony 
are signs of health; evefything absolute belongs to 
pathology." ' 

One cannot repeat too often that what the romanticist 
always sees at the centre is either the mere rationalist or 
else the philistine; and he therefore inclines to measure 
his own distinction by his remoteness from any possible 
centre. Now thus to be always moving away from cen- 
trality is to be paradoxical, and romantic irony is, as 
Friedrich Schtegel says, identical with paradox. Irony, 
paradox and the idea of the infinite have as a matter of 
fact so many points of contact in romanticism that they 
may profitably be treated together. 

Friedrich Schlegel sought illustrious sponsors in the 
past for his theory of irony. Among others he invoked the 
Greeks and put himself in particular under the patroo- 
age of Socrates. But Greek irony always had a centie. 
The ironical contrast is between this centre and something 

' Beyond Oood aad Svii, cb. tv. 
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thflt is less central. Take for example the so-called irony 
of Greek tragedy. The tragic character speaks and acts 
in darkness as to bis impending doom, regarding which 
the spectator is comparatively enlightened. To take an- 
other example, the German romanticists were especially 
absurd in their attempts to set up Tieck as a new Aris- 
tophanes. For Aristophanes, however wild and irrespon- 
sible he may seem in the play of his imagination, never 
quite loses sight of his centre, a centre from which the 
comic spirit proceeds and to which it returns. Above all, 
however far he may push his mockery, he never mocks at 
his own convictions; he never, like Tieck, indulges in 
self-parody. A glance at the parabasis of almost any one 
of his plays wiil suffice to show that he was willii^ to lay 
himself open to the charge of being unduly didactic 
rather than to the charge of being ^mless. The universe 
of Tieck, on the other hand, is a truly romantic universe; 
it has no centre, or what amounts to the same thing, it 
has at its centre that symbol of spiritual stagnation, the 
philistine. and his inabibty to rise above a dull didacti- 
cism. The romanticist cherishes the illusion that to be a 
spiritual vagrant is to be exalted on a pinnacle above the 
plain citizen. According to Professor Stuart P. Sherman, 
the Irish dramatist Synge indulges in gypsy laughter 
from the bushee,' a good description of romantic irony 
in general. 

The irony of Socrates, to take the most important 
example of Greek irony, is not of the centrifugal charac- 
ter. Socrates professes ignorance, and this profesaon 
seems very ironical, for it turns out that his ignorance is 
more enUghtened, that is, more central than other men'a 
' On CorOemporarj/ lalerature, 206. The whole pasBage is excellent 
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swelling conceit of knowledge. It does not follow that ^ 
Socrates is insincere in his profession of ignorance; for 
though his knowledge may be as hght in comparison 
with that of the ordinary Athenian, he sees that in com- 
parison with true and perfect knowledge it is only dark- 
ness. For Socrates was no mere rationalist; he was a man 
of insight, one would even be tempted to say a mystic 
were it not for the corruption of the term mystic by the 
romanticists. This being the case he saw that man is by 
his vejy nature precluded from true and perfect knowl- ( 
edge. A patli, however, opens up before him towards I 
this knowledge, and this path he should seek to follow 1 
even though it is in a sense endless, even though beyond 
any centre he can attain within the bounds of his finite 
experience there is destined always to be something still 
more central. Towards the mere dogmatist, the man who 
thinks he has achieved some fixed and final centre, the 
attitude of Socrates is that of scepticism. This attitude 
implies a certain degree of detachment from the received 
beliefs and conventions of his time, and it is all the more 
important to distinguish here between Socrates and the 
romanticists because of the superficial likeness; and also 
because there is between the Rousseauists and some of 
the Greeks who fived about the time of Socrates a real 
likeness. Promethean individualism was already rife at 
that time, and on the negative side it resulted then as 
since in a break with tradition, and on the positive ade 
in an oscillation between the cult of force and the exalta- 
tion of sympathy, between admiration for the strong man 
and compassion for the weak. It is hardly possible to 
overlook these l^omethean elements in the plays of 
Euripides. Antisthenes and the cynics, agun, who pto- J 
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fesBcd to derive from Socrates, established an opposition 
between "nature" and convention even more radical in 
Bome respects than that established by Rousseau. More- 
over Socrates himself was perhaps needlessly unconven- 
tional and also unduly inclined to paradox — as when 
he suggested to the jury who tried him that as an appro- 
priate punishment he should be supported at the public 
expense in the prytaneum. Yet in his inner spirit and in 
spite of certain minor eccentricities, Socrates was neither 
a superman nor a Bohemian, but a humanist. Now that 
the critical spirit was abroad and the traditional basis 
for conduct was failing; he was chiefly concerned with 
putting conduct on a positive and critical basis. In estab- 
lishing this basis his constant appeal is to actual experi- 
ence and the more homely this experience the more it 
seems to please him. While working out the new basis for 
conduct he continues to observe the existing laws and 
customs; or if he gets away from the traditional discipline 
it is towards a stricter discipline; if he repudiates in aught 
the common sense of his day, it is in favor of a commoner 
sense. One may say indeed that Socrates and the Rous- 
seauist« (who are in this respect like some of the sophists) 
are both moving away from convention but in opposite 
directions. What the romanticist opposes to convention 
is his " genius," that is his unique and private self. What 
Socratfis opposes to convention is his universal and ethical 
self. According to Friedrich Schlegel, a man can never 
be a philosopher but only become one; if at any time he 
thinks that he is a philosopher he ceases to become one. 
The romanticist is right in thus thinking that to remain 
fixed at any particular point is to stagnate. Man is, as 
Nietzsche says, the being who must always surpass him- 
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self, but he has — and this \s a point that Nietzsche did 
not Biifficiently consider — a choice of direction in his 
everlasting pilgrimage. The man who is moving away 
from some particular centre will always seem paradoxical 
to the man who remains at it, but he may be moving 
awi^ from it in either the romantic or the ethical direc- 
tion. In the first case he is moving from a more normal 
to a less normal experience, in the second case he is mov- 
ing towards an experience that is more profoundly repre- 
sentative. The New Testament abounds in examples of 
the ethical paradox — what one may term the paradox of 
hwniUty. (A man must lose his life to hnd it, etc.) It is 
possible, however, to push even this type of paradox too 
far, to push it to a point where it affronts not merely some 
particular convention but the good sense of mankind 
itself, and this is a far graver matter. Pascal falls into this 
excess when he says that sickness is the natural state of 
the Christian. As a result of its supreme emphasis on 
humihty Christianity from the start inclined unduly per- 
haps towards this type of paradox. It is hardly worth 
while, as Goethe said, to live seventy years in this world 
if all that one learn here below is only folly in the sight of 
God. 

One of the most delicate of tasks is to determine 
whether a paradox occupies a position more or lees central 
than the convention to which it is opposed. A somewhat 
^milar problem is to determine which of two differing 
conventions has the greater degree of centrality. For one 
convention may as compared with another seem highly 
paradoxical. In 1870, it was announced at Peking that his 
Majesty the Emperor had had the good fortune to catch 
the small-pox. The auspiciousDess of smoll-pcot was part 
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of the Chinese convention at this time, but to those of us 
who live under another convention it is a blesfdng we 
would willingly forego. But much in the Chinese con- 
vention, so far from being absurd, reflects the Confucian 
good sense, and if the Chinese decide to break with their 
convention, they should evidently consider long and 
carefully in which direction they are going to move — 
whether towards something more central, or something 
more eccentric. 

As to the direction in which Rousseau is moving and 
therefore as to the quality of his paradoxes there can be 
little question. His paradoxes — and he is perhaps the 
most paradoxical of writers — reduce themselves on 
analysis to the notion that man has suffered a loss of 
goodnees by being civilized^ by having had imposed on 
his unconscious and instinctive self some humanistic or 
rehgious disciphne — e.g., "The man who reflects is a 
depraved animal"; "True Christians are meant to be 
slaves"; decorum is only the "varnish of vice" or the 
"mask of hypocrisy." Innumerable paradoxes of this 
kind will unmediately occur to one as eharacteristic of 
Rousseau and his followers. These paradoxes may be 
termed in opposition to those of humihty, the paradoxes 
of spontaneity. The man who holds them is plainly mov- 
ing in an opposite direction not merely from the Christian 
but from the Socratic individualist. He is moving from 
the more representative to the less representative and not 
towards some deeper centre of experience, as would be the 
case if he were tending towards either humanism or re- 
Ugion. Wordsworth has been widely accepted not merely 
as a poet but as a religious teacher, and it Is thE^efore 
important to note that his paradoxes are prevailingly ctf 
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the Rouaeeauistic type. His verse is never more spon- 
taneous or, as be would say, inevitable, than when it is 
celebrating the gospel of spontaneity. I have already 
pointed out some of the paradoxes that he opposes to 
pseudo-classic decorum: e.g., his attempt to bestow 
poetical dignity and importance upon the ass, and to 
make of it a model of moral excellence, also to find poetry 
in an idiot boy and to associate sublimity with a pedlar in 
defiance of the ordinary character of pedlars. In general 
Wordsworth indulges in Rousseauistic paradoxes when 
he ui^ea us to look to peasants for the true language 
of poetry and would have us believe that man is taught 
by "woods and rills" and not by contact with his fellow 
men. He pushes this latter paradox to a point that would 
have made even Rousseau "stare and gasp" when he 
3 that 

Odo impulse from a vernal vood 
May tcacb you more of man 
Of moral evU and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

Another form of this same paradox that what covnee 
from nature spontaneously is better than what can be 
acquired by conscious effort is found in his poem "Lucy 
Gray": 

No mate, no comrade Lucy luiew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor. 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door) 

True miudenhood is made up of a thousand decorums; 
but this Rousseauistic maiden would have seemed too 
artificial if she had been reared in a house instead of 
"growing" out of doors; she might in that case have been 
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a human being and not a " thing" and this would plainly 
have detracted from her spontaneity. Wordsworth'i 
paradoxes about children have a similar origin. A child 
who at the age of six is a "mighty prophet, seer blest," 
is a highly improbable not to say impossible child. Tlie 
"Nature" again of "Heart-Leap Well" which both feels 
and inspires pity is more remote froin nonnal experience 
than the Nature "red in tooth and claw" of Tennyson. 
Wordsworth indeed would seem to have a penchant for 
paradox even when he is lees obviously inspired by his 
naturalistic thesis. 

A study of Wordsworth's life shows that he became 
progressively disillueioned regarding Rousseauistic spon- 
taneity. He became less paradoxical as he grew older and 
in almost the same measure, one is tempted to say, leas 
poetical. He returns gradually to the traditional forms 
until radicals come to look upon him as the " lost leader." 
He finds it hard, however, to wean his imagination from 
its primitivistic Arcadias; so that what one finds, in 
writing like the "Ecclesiastical Sonnets," is not imagina- 
tive fire but at best a sober intellectual conviction, an 
oppoation between the head and the heart in short that 
su^ests somewhat Chateaubriand and the " Genius of 
Christianity." ' If Wordsworth had lost faith in his revo- 
lutionary and naturalistic ideal, and had at the same time 
refused to return to the traditional forms, one might then 
have seen in his work something of the homeless hovering 
of the romantic ironist. If, on the other hand, he had 
worked away from the centre that the traditional forma 
pve to life towards a more positive and critical centre, if, 
Q the Cambridge llutory oj EnQ' 
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in other words, he had broken with the past not on Rous* 
seau)3tic, but on Socratic lines, he would have needed 
an im^nation of different quality, an imagination less 
idyllic and pastoral and more ethical than that he usually 
displays.' For the ethical imagination alone can guide 
one not indeed to any fixed centre but to an ever increas- 
ii^ centrality. We are here confronted once more with the 
question of the infinite which comes very close to the 
ultimate ground of difference between classicist and ro- 
manticist. The centre that one perceives with the aid of 
the classical imagination and that sets bounds to impulse 
and desire may, as I have already said, be defined in 
opposition to the outer infinite of expansion as the inner 
or human infinite. If we modoTis, to repeat Nietzsche, are 
unable to attain proportionateness it is because "our 
itching is really the itching for the infinite, the immeas- 
urable." Thus to associate the infinite only with the im- 
measurable, to fail to perceive that the element of form 
and the curb it puts on the imagination are not external 
and artificial, but come from the very depths, is to betray 
0ie fact that one is a barbarian. Nietzsche and many 
other romanticists are capable on occasion of admiring 
the proportionateness that comes from allegiance to some 
COTtre. But after all the human spirit must be ever ad- 
vancing, and its only motive powers, according to romantic 
logic, are wonder and curiosity; and so from the perfectly 
sound premise that man is the being who must alwajrs 
surpass himself. Nietzsche draws the perfectly unsound 
conclusion that the only way for man thus constantly to 
surpass himself and so show liis infinitude is to spurn all 
' I scarcely need nay that Wortlawortli ia nt times genuioelj eUiiwI, 
but he ia even more frequeotly only didactic. The Eieursvm, u M. Legouis 
uyB, is a "long sermoo againsl peaBimiam." 
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uts and "live daDgerousIy." The Greeks themselves, 
according to Kenan, will some day seem the "apostles of 
ennui," for the very perfection of their form shows a lack 
of aspiration. To submit to form is to be static, whereas 
"romantic poetry," says Friedrich Schlegel magnifi- 
cently, is "universal progressive poetry." Now the only 
effective counterpoise to the endless expansiveness that 
is impUed in such a programme is the inner or human 
infinite of concentration. For it is perfectly true that 
there is something in man that is not satisfied with the 
finite and that, if he becomes stationary, he is at once 
haimted by the spectre of ennui. Man may indeed be 
defined as the insatiable animal; and the more imagina- 
tive he is the more insatiable he is likely to become, for it is 
the imapnation that gives him access to the infinite in 
every sense of the word. In a way Baudelaire is right when 
he describes ennui as a "delicate monster" that selects 
as his prey the most highly gifted natures. Marguerite 
d'Angouleme already speaks of the "ennui proper to 
well-bora spirits." Now religion ffeeks no less than 
romance an escape from ennui. Bossuet is at one with 
Baudelaire when he dilates on that "inexorable ennui 
which is the very substance of human life." But BoeSuet 
and Baudelaire differ utterly in the remedies they propose 
for ennui. Baudelaire hopes to escape from ennui by 
dreaming of the superlative emotional adventure, by 
indulging in infinite, mdeterminate desire, and becomes 
more and more restless in his quest for a something that 
at the end always eludes him. This infinite of nostalgia 
has nothing in common with the infinite of religion. No 
distinction is more important than that between the man 
who feels the divine discontent of religion, and the man 
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who is sufTering from mere romAntic restleseness. Accord* 
ing to religion man must seek the satisfaction that the 
finite fails to give by looking not without but within; 
and to look within he must in the literal sense of the word 
undergo conversion. A path will then be found to open up 
before him, a path of which he cannot see the end. He 
merely knows that to advance on this path is to increase 
in peace, poise, eentraiity; though beyond any calm he 
can attain is always a deeper centre of calm. The goal is 
at an infinite remove. This is the truth that St. Augus- 
tine puts theologically when he exclaims: " For thou hast 
made us for thyself and our heart is restless until it 
findeth peace in thee." ' One should insist that this 
question of the two infinites is not abstract and meta- 
physical but bears on what is most concrete and imme- 
diate in experience. If the inner and human infinite 
cannot be formulated intellectually, it can be known prac- 
tically in its effect on life and conduct. Goethe says of 
Werther that he "treated Lis heart like a sick child; its 
every wish was granted it." " My restless heart asked me 
for something else," says Rousseau. "Ren6." says Cha- 
teaubriand, "was enchanted, tormented and, as it were, 
possessed by the demon of his heart." Mr. Galsworthy 
speaks in a similar vein of "tJie aching for the wild, the 
passionate, the new, that never quite dies in a man's 
heart." But is there not deep down in the human breast 
another heart that is felt as a power of control over this 
romantic lieart and can keep within due bounds "its 
aching for the wild, the passionate, the new." This is the 
heart, it would seem, to which a man must hearken if he 

' "Quia fecisti ooaud t«ct inqujetumeatcor Doatrum, donee requieecat 
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J not for a "little honey of romance" to abandon hia 
"ancient wisdom and austere control." 

The romantic corruption of the infinite here joins with 
he romantic corruption of conscience, the transformation 
f conscience from an inner check into an expansive emo- 
1 that I have already traced in Shaftesbury and Rous- 
lau. But one should add that in some of its aspects this 
)tion of the idea of the infinite antedates the whole 
Eod^n movement. At least the beginnings of it can be 
1 in ancient Greece, — especially in that "delirious 
jid diseased Greece" of which Joubert speaks — the 
e of the neo-Platonists. There is already in the neo- 
Platonic notion of the infinite a strong element of expan- 
i. Aristotle and the older Greeks conceived of the 
nite in this sense as bad. That somethuig in human 
6 which is always reaching out for more — whether 
e more of sensation or of power or of knowledge — was, 
ihey held, to be strictly reined in and disciplined to the 
e of measure. All the furies lie in wait for the man who 
[overextends himself- He is ripening for Nemesis- " Noth- 
ing too much." "Think as a mortal," "The half la better 
I the whole." In his attitude towards man's expansive 
self the Greek as a rule stands for mediation, and not 
like the more austere Christian, for renunciation. Yet 
Plato frequently and Aristotle at times mount from 
the humanistic to the religious level. One of the most 
impressive passages in philosophy is that in which Aris- 
totle, perhaps the chief exponent of the law of measure, 
aSirms that one who has really faced about and is moving 
towards the inner infinite needs no warning against excess: 
"We should not give heed," he says, "to those who bid 
one think as a mortal, but so far as we can we should make 
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ourselves immortal and do all with a view to a life i 
accord with the best Principle in us." ' (This Principle 
Aristotle goes on to say is a man's true self.) 

The earlier Greek distinction between an outer and 
evil infinite of expansive desire and an inner infinite that 
is raised above the flux and yet rules it, is, in the Aristote- 
lian phrase, its "unmoved movM-," became blurred, as 
I have said, during the Alexandrian period. The Alexao- 
drian influence entered to some extent into Christiao- 
ity itaelf and filtered through various channels down to 
modem times. Some of the romanticists went directly to 
the neo-Platonists, especiaUy Plotinus. Still more were 
affected by Jacob Boehme, who himself had no direct 
knowledge of the Alexandrian theosophy. This theosopl^ 
appears nevertheless in combination with other elemeotB 
in his writings. He appealed to the new school by his in- 
sistence on the eltsnent of appetency or desire, by his uni- 
versal symboUzing, above all by his tendency to make of 
the divine an affirmative instead of a restrictive force — a 
something that pushes forward instead of holding back. 
The expansive elements are moderated in Boehme himself 
and in disciples like Law by genuinely religioiis elements 

— e.g., humility and the idea of conversion. What hap- 
pens when the expansiveness is divorced from these ete- 
ments, one may see in another English follower of Boehme 

— WiUiam Blake. To be both beautiful and wise one 
needs, according to Blake, only to be exuberant. The in- 
fluence of Boehme blends in Blake with the new testheU- 
oism. Jesus himself, he says, so far from being restrained 
"was all virtue, and acted from impulse not from rules." 
This purely lesthetio and impulsive Jesus has t 

' Eth. Nie.. im b. 
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taaligned, as we learn from the poem entitled the " Ever- 

isting Gospel," by being represented as humble and 

baste. Religion itself thus become in Blake the mere 

portof apowerful and uncontrolled imagination, and this 

We are told is mysticism. I have already contrasted with 

lis type of mysticism aometliing that goes under the same 

ne and is yet utterly different — the mysticism of 

Bancient India. Instead of conceiving of the divine in 

f terms of expansion the Oriental sage defines it < 

mentally as the "inner check." No more fundamental 

btinctioD perhaps can be made than that between those \ 

Bvho aasociate the good with the yes-principle and those 

irho associate it rather with the no-principle. But I need 

lot repeat what I have said elsewhwe on the romantic | 

attempt to discredit the veto power. Let no one think 

lat this contrast is merely metaphysical. The whole i 

iroblem of evil is involved in it and all the innumerably 

jractical consequences that follow from one's attitude 

I towards this prohlftm yhp. yiH-yayft in whif fa Faust defin es 

he devil as the "spirit that always says no" would seem 

Ito derrrs du-ectiy 01' Indirectly from uoehme. TCHTording 

Kto Boehm g good nan ^e known on ly ihrnngb^vil God 

jttierefore divides his will into two, the "yes" and the 

" and so founds an eternal contrast to himself in order 

' to enter into a struggle with it, and finally to discipline 

and assimilate it. The object of all manifested nature is 

the transforming of the will which says " no " into the will 

which .says " yes." ' The opposition between good and 

evil tends to lose its reality when it thus becomes a sort 

of sham battle that God gets up with himself (without 

' Cf. the chapter on Wiiliam Law and Oie Myaiiai in Cambridge His- 
lory nf Eimlith lAUrature, ix, 341-ti7; also the bibliography of Boehme, 
ibid., 560-74. 
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contraries ia no progreseJon, says Blake), or when, ' 
take the form that the doctrine assumes in "Faust," the 
devil appears as the necessary though unwilling instru- 
ment of man's betterment. The recoil from the doctrine 
of total depravity was perliaps inevitable. Wliat is sinister 
is that advantage has been taken of this recoil to tamper 
with the problem of evil itself. Partial evil we are told is 
universal good ; or else evil is only good in the making. 
For a Rousseau or a Shelley it is something mysteriously 
imposed from without on a spotless human nature; for 
a Wordsworth it is something one may escape by con- 
templating the speargrass on the wall.' For a Novalis 
sin is a mere illusion of which a man should rid his mind 
if he aspires to become a "magic idealist."^ In spite of hia 
quaint Tory prejudices Dr. Johnson is one of the few 
persons in recent times that one may term w^ withoub 
serious qualification because he never dodges or equivo- 
cates in dealing with the problem of evil; he never fades 
away from the fact of evil into some theosophic or senti- 
mental dream. 

The rise of a purely expansive view of life in the ^^t- 
eenth century was marked by a great revival of enthust* 
asm. The chief grievance of the expansionist indeed 
ag^nst the no-principle is that it kills enthusiasm. But 
concentration no less than expansion may have ita own 
type of enthusiasm. It is therefore imperative in an age 
that has repudiated the traditional sanctions and set out 
to walk by the inner light that all general terms and in 
particular the term enthusiasm should be protected by a 
powerful dialectic. Nothing is more perilous than an 

' Sec EieuTSUm, t, w. 943 B. _ 

* Tn his attitude towards sin Novalis continues Rouascau and bdUc 
patee the main podtiooa of the Chmlian ScientisL 
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[critical enthusiasm, since it is only by criticiam that 
one may determine whether the enthusiast is a m ftn who 
I moving towards wisdom or is a candidate for Bedlam, 
'he Rousseauist, however, exalts enthusiasm at the same 
ime that he depreciates discrimination. "Enthusiasm," 
iys Emerson, "is the height of man. It is the passage 
from the human to the divine." It is only too character- 
fetic of Emerson and of the whole school to which he 
belongs, to put forth statements of this kind without any 
'dialectical protection. The type of enthusiasm to which 
Emerson's praise might be properly applied, the type 
ithat has been defined as exalted peace, though extremely 
(Tare, actually exists. A commoner tj-pe of enthusiasm 
iduring the past century is that which has been defined as 
therapturous disintegration of civilized human nature." 
When we have got our fingers well burned as a result of 
■our failure to make the necessary discriminations, we 
may fly to the opposite extreme like the men of the early 
edghteenth century among whom, as is well known, enthu- 
had become a term of vituperation. This dislike of 
enthusiasm was the natural recoil from the uncritical fol- 
lowing of fhe inner light by the fanatics of the seventeenth 
oeaitury. Shaftesbury attacks this older type of enthusi- 
and at the same time prepares the way for the new 
emotional enthusiasm. One cannot say, however, that 
any such sharp separation of types appears in the revival 
of enthusiasm that begins about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, though some of those who were working 
for this revival felt the need of discriminating: 
That which concerns ua therefore is to see 
, What Species of Flnthusiasta we be — 

Bays JobD Byrom in his poem on EnthusiaBm. The differ- 
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ent species, however, — the enthuaaam of the Evi 
cals and Wesleyaoa, the enthusiasm of those who like 
Law and his disciple Byrom hearken back to Boehme, 
the enthusiasm of Rousseau and the Bentimentolists, 
tend to run together. To "let one's feelings run in soft 
hixuriousflow,"' is, as Newman says, at the oppoate pole 
from spirituahty. Yet much of this mere emotional facil- 
ity appears alongside of genuinely rehgious elements in 
the enthusiasm of the Methodist. One may get a notion 
"of the jumble to which I refer by reading a book like 
Henry Brooke's "Fool of Quality." Brooke ia at one and 
the same time a disciple of Boehme and Rousseau 
while being more or less affiliated with the Methodistic 
movement. The book bdeed was revised and abridged 
by John Wesley himself and in this form had a wide 
culation among his followers.* 

The enthusiasm that has marked the modem m< 
ment has plainly not been sufficiently critical. Perbape | 
the first discovery tliat any one will make who wiaha 
to be at once critical and enthusiastic is that in a genu- 
inely spiritual enthusiasm the inner light and the imw 
check are practically identical. He will find that if he ifi 
to rise above the naturalistic level he must curb con- 
stantly his expansive desires with reference to some oeatra 

'Prune thou thy words, 
Tbe thoughts control 
That o'er thee swell and throng. 

They will condense within the sotil 
And change to purpose sbong. 
But he who lets his fodinga run 

Id soft, tuxuTLOua flow, 
Shrinks when hard sorvioe mum be done 
And fainta al every foe. 
* Wmley had do Ukini; for Bochmo and cut out from B 
tbooBopby that had thia origiDf 
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latiBset above the flux. Hereletmerepeat isthesupreme ^ 
lAle of the imagination. The man who has ceased to lean j 
I outer standards can perceive his new standards or '■ - 
ntre of control only through its aid. I have tried to 
Aiow that to aim at such a centre is not to be stagnant 
od stationary but on the contrary to be at once pur- 
toseful and progressive. To assert that the creativenesB 
I the imagination is incompatible with ceutrality or, 
Iwhat amounts to the same thing, with purpose, is to 
Hi that the creativeness of the imagination is in- 
wmpatible with reality or at least such reality as man 
lay attain. Life is at best a series of illusions; the whole 
EBce of philosophy is to keep it from degenerating into 
i series of delusions. If we are to keep it from thus de- 
_ merating we need to grasp above all the difference 
■between the eccentric and the concentric imagination. 
ETo look for serious guidance to an im^ination that owes 
sllegianoe to nothing above itself, is to run the risk of 
taking some cloud bank for terra firma. The eccentric 
imagination may give access to the "infinite," but it is 
an infinite empty of content and therefore an infinite not 
of peace but of restlessness. Can any one maintain seri- 
ously that there is aught in common between the "striv- 
ing for endlessness" of the G«TDan romanticists and the 
supreme and perfect Centre that Dante glimpses at the 
end of the "Divine Comedy" and in the presence of 
which he becomes dmnb? 

We are told to follow the gleam, but the counsel is 
Bomewhat ambiguous. The gleam that one follows may be 
that which is associated with the concentric imagination 
and which gives steadiness and informing purpose, or it 
may be the romantic will o' the wisp. One may, as I have 
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eaid, in recreative moments allow one's imagination ( 
wander without control, but to take these wanderingB 
seriously is to engage in a sort of endless pilgrimage in 
the void. The romanticist is constantly yielding to the 
"spell" of this or the "lure" of that, or the "call" of 
some other thing. But when the wonder and strangencaa 
that he is chasing arc overtaken, they at once cease to 
be wondrous and strange, while the gleam is already 
dancing over some other object on the distant horizon. 
For nothing is in itself romantic, it is only imagining that 
makes it so. Romanticism is the pursuit of the element of 
illusion in things for its own soke; it is in short the cher* 
khing of glamour. The word glamour introduced into 
literary usage from popular Scotch usage by Walter 
Scott itself illustrates this tendency. Traced etymologi- 
cal!y, it turns out to be the same word as grammar. In 
an illiterate ago to know how to writ-e at all was a weird 
and magical accomplishment,^ but in an educated age, 
nothing is so drearily unromantic, so lacking in glamour 
as grammar. 

The final question that arises in connection with thia 
subject is whether one may quell the mere restlessness of 
one's spirit and impose upon it an ethical purpose. "The 
man who has no definite end is lost," says Montaigne. 
The upshot of the romantic supposition that purpose 
18 incompatible with the freedom of the imagination is 
a philosophy like that of Nietzsche. He can conceive of 
nothing beyond whirling forever on the wheel of change 
("the eternal recurrence") without any goal or firm 
refuge that is set above the flux. He could not help doubt* 
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tag at times whether happiness was to be found after al! 
[ in mere endless, purposeless mutation. 

Have / gtill a goal? A haven towards which my s&W is set? A good 
I wind? Ah, he only who knoweth whither he saileth, kaoweth what wind 
s good, and a Fair wind for him. 

What still remaincth to inc? A heart weary and Aippaot; an un- 
I stable will; fluttering winp; a broken backbone. 

Where is my home? For it do I ask and seek, and have sought, but 
[ have not found it. eternal everywhere, etcrnaJ nowhere, eternal 
~ in vain.' 

To allow one's self to revolve passively on the wheel of 
L change (samsdra) seemed to the Oriental sage the acme 
I of evil. An old Hindu wTiter compares the man who does 
[ not impose a firm purpose upon the manifold solicitations 
I ^ sense to a charioteer who fails to rein in his restless 
Vfiteeds ^ — a comparison suggested independently to 
I^Ricarda Huch by the lives of the German romanticists. 
I In the absence of central control, the parts of the aelf^ 
rtend to pull each in a different way. It is not surprising / 

' Thm Spake ZaTathwIra, ixfx (The Shadow lo Zarathustra), 
' Kalha-Upanishad. The passage is paraphrased ad foDows by P. E. 
lion in his Centurj/ of Indian Epigrams: 

8eat«d within this body's car 

The silent Self ia driven afar, 

And the five scDsee at the pole 

like steeds are tugging restive of contrc^ 

And if tbo driver lose hia way, 
Or tbc reins sunder, who can say 
Id what blind patha, what pits of fear 
Will plunge the ehargera in their mad career? 

Drive well, O mind, use all tliy art. 

Thou cliarioteerl — O feeling Heart, 

6c thou a bridle firm and strong! 

For the Lord ridctb and the way is long. 
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that in so centrifugal a movement, at least on the hui 
and spiritual level, one ehould find bo many instances cl 
disintegrated and multiple personality. The fascination 
that the pbeoomenon of the double (Doppelg&ngerei) bad 
for Hoffmann and other German romanticists is well 
known.' It may well be that some such disint^ration of 
the self takes place under extreme emotional stress.' 
We should not fail to note here the usual eooperatJOD 
between the emotional and the scientific naturalist. Like 
the romanticist, the scientific psychologist Is more inter- 
ested in the abnormal than in the normal. According to 
the Freudians, the personality that has become incapable 
of any conscious aim is not left entirely rudderless. The 
guidance that it is unable to ^ve itself is supplied to it 
by some "wish," usually obscene, from[the sub-conscioiu 
realm of dreams. The Freudian then proceeds to develop 
what may be true of the hj-sterical degenerate into a com- 
plete view of life- 
Man is in danger of being deprived of e\'ery last acrwp 
and vestige of his humanity by this working together of 
romanticism and science. For man becomes human only 
in so far as be exercises moral choice. He must also aattt 
upon the pathway of ethical purpose if he is to achieve 
happiness. "Moods," says NovaUs, "undefined emotions, 
not defined emotions and feelings, ^ve happiness." The 
experience of life shows so plainly that this is not so that 
the romanticist is tempted to seek shelter once more from 
his mere vagrancy of spirit in the outer discipline he has 

■ See Brandcs: The Romantic School in Oermany, ch. %i. 

' Alfred de M iu««t saw his double m the atnss of his affair with G«on(i 
Sand (see .Vuil <U Dtcembrt), Jam Valjcan ih«* MiatrahUe) mm hia douUa 
in the Btreaa a( bis coDvereion. Peter Bell eiaa aeea hie double at the e: 
tHO&l criais in Wordsworth's poem of that driub. 
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ttb&ndoned. "To such unsettled ones as thou, eeemeth at 
last even a prisoner blessed. Didst thou ever see how 
captured crimioals sleep? They sleep quietly, they enjoy 
their new security. . . , Beware in the end test a narrow 
faith capture thee, a hard rigorous delusion! For now 
everything that is narrow and fixed seduceth and tempt- 
eth thee." ' 

Various reasons have been given for romantic conver- 
sions to Cathohcism — for example, the desire for con- 
fession (though the Catholic does not, like the Rousseau- ' 
ist, confess himself from the housetops), the sesthetio j 
ippeal of Catholic ritee and ceremonies, etc. The sentence 
of Nietzsche puts us on the track of still another reason. [ 
The affinity of certain romantic converts for the Church 

that of the jelly-fish for the rock. It is appropriate that 
Friedrich Schlegel, the great apostle of irony, should 
after a career as a heaven-storming Titan end by sub- 
mitting to this most rigid of all forms of outer authority. 

For it should now be possible to return after our digres- 
sion on paradox and the idea of the infinite and the perils 
of aimlessness, to romantic irony with a truer understand- 
ing of its significance. Like so much else in this movement 
it is an attempt to give to a grave psychic weakness the 
prestige of strength — unless indeed one conceives the 
Buperior personality to be the one that lacks a centre and 
principle of control. Man it has usually been held should 
think Ughtly of himself but should have some conviction 
for which he is ready to die. The romantic ironist, on the 
other hand, is often morbidly sensitive about himself, but 
is ready to mock at his own convictions. Rousseau was 
no romantic ironist, but the root of self-parody is found 

' Thus spake Zarathu^ra, lziz. 
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nevertheless in his saying that his heart and his head 
not seem to belong to the same individual. Everything of 
course is a matter of degree. What poor mortal can say 
that he is perfectly at one with himself? Friedrich 
St-hiegel is not entirely wrong when he discovers elements 
of irony based on an opposition between the head and tlie 
heart in writers like Ariosto and Cervantes, who love the 
very mediaaval tales that they are treating in a spirit of 
mocikery. Yet the laughter of Cervantes is not gypsy 
laughter. He is one of those who next to Shakespeare 
deserve the praise of having dwelt close to the centre 
of human nature and so can in only a minor degree be 
ranked with the romantic ironists. 

In the extreme type of romantic ironist not only 
intellect and emotion at loggerheads but action ofl 
belies both: he thinks one thing and feels another and 
does still a third. The most ironical contrast of all is that 
between the romantic "ideal" and the actual event. The 
whole of romantic morality is from this point of view, aa 
I have tried to show, a monstrous series of ironies. The 
pacifist, for example, has been disillusioned so often that 
he should by this time be able to qualify as a romantic 
ironist, to look, that is, with a certain aloofness on his own 
dream. The crumbling of the ideal is often so complete 
indeed when put to the test that irony is at times, we 
may suppose, a merciful alternative to madness. Whea 
disillusion overtakes the uncritical enthusiast, when be 
finds that he has taken some cloud bank for terra firma, 
he continues to cling to his dream, but at the same time 
wishes to show that he is no longer tlie dupe of it; and so 
"hot baths of sentiment," as Jean Paul says of his novelsi 
"are followed by cold douches of irony." The true 
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I master of the genre is, however, Heine. Every one 

iws with what coldness his head came to survey the 

isms of his heart, whether in love or pwlitics. One 

I may again measm^ the havoc ttiat life had wrought with 

Kenan's ideals if one compares the tone of his youthful 

"Future of Science" with the irony of his later writings. 

He compliments Jesus by ascribing to him an ironical 

' detachment similar to his own. Jesus, he says, has that 

I mark of the superior nature — the power to rise above 

I his own dream and tfl smile down upon it. Anatole France, 

I who is even more completely detached from his own 

dreams than his master Renan, sums up the romantic 

I emancipation of imagination and sensibility from any 

I definite centre when he says that life should have as ita 

[ supreme witn^ses irony and pity. 

Irony is on the negative side, it should be remembered, 
' a way of affirming one's escape from traditional and con- 
ventional control, of showing the supremacy of mood over 
I decorum. "There are poems old and new which through- 
I out breathe the divine breath of irony, . . , Within lives 
I the poet's mood that survej's all, rising infinitely above 
I everything finite, even above his own art, \-irtue or 
r genius." ' Decorum is for the classicist the grand master- 
I piece to observe because it is only thus he can show that 
I he has a genuine centre set above his own ego; it is only 
[by the alliance of bis ima^ation to this centre that 
[ he can give the illusion of a higher reality. The romantic 
I ironist shatters the illusion wantonly. It is as though he 
I would inflict upon the reader the disillusion from which 
he has himself suffered. By his swift passage from one 
I 'mood to another (SUmmungsbrechung) he shows that he 
■ F. Scblegel: LyceumfragmeiU, do. 42. 
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is subject to no centre. The effect is often that of a 8U<^ 
den breaking of the spell of poetry by an intrusion of the 
poet's ego. Some of the best examples are found in that 
masterpiece of romantic irony, " Don Juan." ' 

Closely allied to the irony of emotional disiUusioD is a 
certain type of nusanthropy. You form an ideal of man 
that is only an .\rcadian dream and then shrink back from 
man when you find that he does not correspond to your 
ideal. I have said that the romantic lover does not love s 
real person but only a projection of his mood. This substi- 
tution of illusion for reaUty often appears in the relations 
of the romanticist with other persons. Shelley, for ex- 
ample, begins by seeing in Elizabeth Hitchener an angel 
of hght and then discovers that she is instead a "brown 
demon." He did not at any time see the real Eliiabetii 
Hitchener. She merely reflects back to him two of his own 
moods. The t«nder misanthropy of the Rousseauist is at 
the opposite pole from that of a Swift, which is the misan- 
thropy of naked intellect. Instead of seeing human nature 
through an Arcadian haze he saw it without any iUitaon 
at all. His irony is like that of Socrates, the irony of intd- 
lect. Its bitterness and cruelty arise from the fact that bis 
intellect does not, like the intellect of Socrates, have the 
support of inaght. Pascal would have said that Swift saw 
man's misery without at the same time seeing his gran- 
deur.' For man's grandeur is due to his infinitude and this 
infinitude cannot be perceived directly, but only through 
a veil of illusion; only, that is, through a right use of the 
imagination. Literary distinctions of this kind must of 
course be used cautiously. Byron's irony is prevailingly 
sentimental, but along with this romantic element he haa. 
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mudb irwiy and satire that Swift would have understood 
perfectly. 

The miBanthropist of the Rousseauistic or Byronic 

I type has a resource that was denied to Swift. Having 

I failed to find companionship among men he can flee to 

I nature. Rousseau relates how when he had taken refuge 

on St. Peter's Island he "exclaimed at times with deep 

emotion: Oh nature, oh my mother, here I am under your 

protection alone. Here is no adroit and rascally man to 

interpose between you and me." ' Few aspects of roman- 

I ticiam are more important than this attempt to find com- 

I panioDship and consolation in nature. 

' Cwi/m«otw, Livre xu (1785). 
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One of the most disquieting features of the modem movei 
ment is the vagueness and ambiguity of its use of t 
word nature and the innumerable sophistries that 1 
resulted. One can sympathize at times with Sir 1 
Stephen's wish that the word might be suppressed < 
tirely. This looseness of definition may be said to bepu 
with the very rise of naturalism in the Renaissance, and 
indeed to go back to the naturahsts of Greek and Roman 
antiquity.' Even writers like Rabelais and MoUfire are not 
free from the suspicion of juggling dangerously on occa* 
sion with the different meanings of the word nature. But 
the axteenth and seventeenth centuries were not merely 
naturalistic, they were also humanistic, and what thqr 
usually meant by nature, as I have pointed out, was tho 
conception of normal, representative human nature that 
they had worked out with the aid of the ancients. There 
is undeniably an element of narrowness and artificiality 
in this conception of nature, and a resulting unfriendli- 
ness, as appears in Pope's definition of wit, towards origi- 
oahtyand invention. In his "Art of Poetry" Boileausays, 
"Let nature be your sole study." What he means by 
nature appears a few lines later: "Study the court and 
become familiar with the town." To this somewhat con- 
ventionalized human nature the original genitis oppoaed,,- 
' CI. Th. Gompcri, Gnek Thintera, t, 402. 
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aa we have seen, the cult of primitive nature. A whole 
revolution is implied in Byron's line: 

I love not man the !csa, but nature more. 

Any study of this topic must evidently turn on the ques- 
tion how far at different times and by different schools of 
thought the realm of man and the realm of nature (as 
Byron uses the word) have been separated and in what 
way, and also how far they^have been run together and 
in what way. For there may be different ways of running 
together man and nature. Ruskin's phrase the "pathetic 
fallacy " is unsatisfactory because it fails to recognize this 
fact. The man who is guilty of the pathetic fallacy sees 
in nature emotions that are not really there but only in 
himself. Extreme examples of this confii^on abound in 
Ruskin's own writings. Now the ancients also ran man 
and nature t(^ther, but in an entirely different way. 
The Greek we are told never saw the oak tree without 
at the same time seeing the dryad. There is in this and 
similar associations a sort of overflow of the human realm 
upon the forms of outer nature; whereas the Rousseauist 
instead of bestowing imaginatively upon the oak tree a 
conscious life and an image akin to his own and so lifting 
it up to his level, would, if he could, become an oak tree 
and so enjoy its unconscious and vegetative feUcity. The 
Greek, one may say, humanized nature; the Rousseauist 
naturalizes man. Rousseau's great discovery was revery; 
and revery is just this imaginative meltmg of man into 
outer nature. If the ancients failed to develop in a marked 
degree this art of revery, it was not because they lacked 
naturalists. Both Stoics and Epicureans, the two main 
varieties of naturalista with which classical antiquity was 
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familiar, inclined to affirm the ultimate identity of tin 
bmnan and the natural order. But bot!i Stoics and Eju- 
cureans would have found it hard to understand the 
indifference to the intellect and its activities that Rous- 
seauistie revery implies. The Stoics to be sure employed 
the intellect on an impossible and disheartenii^ task 
— that of founding on the natural order virtues that 
the natural order does not give. The Epicureans remind 
one rather in much of their intellectual activity of the 
modem man of science. But the Epicurean was less prone 
than the man of science to look od man as the mere pa»< 
sive creature of environment. The views of the man of 
science about the springs of conduct often seem to coin- 
cide rather closely with those of Rousseau about "sena- 
tive morality." Geoffroy Saintr-Hilaire says that when 
recUning on the banks of the Nile he felt awakening 
within himself the instincts of the crocodile. The point 
of view is Rousseauistic perhaps rather than genuinely 
ecientific. An Epicurus or a Lucretius would, we are prob- 
ably safe in assuming, have been disquieted by any such 
surrender to the sub-rational, by any such encroachment 
of the powers of the unconscious upon conscious controL 
It is hard as a matter of fact to find in the ancients 
anything resembling Rousseauistic revery, even wheo 
they yield to the pastoral mood. Nature interests them aa 
a rule less for its own sake than as a backgroimd for 
human action ; and when they are concerned primarily 
with natxire, it is a nature that has been acted upon by 
man. They have a positive shrinking irom wild and un- 
cultivated nature. "The green pastures and golden alopea 
of England," says Lowell, "are sweeter both to the out* 
ward and to the inward eye that the band of man bim 
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immemorially cared for and caressed them." Thia is ao 
attitude towards nature that an ancient would have 
understood perfectly. One may indeed call it the Virgilian 
attitude from the ancient who has perhaps expressed it 
most happily. The man who lives in the grand manner 
may indeed wish to impose on nature some of the fine 
proportion and symmetry of which he is conscious in 
himself and he may then from our modem point of view 
carry the humanizing of nature too far. "Let us sing of 
woods," says Virgil, "but let the woods be worthy of 
a consul." This line has sometimes been taken to be a 
prophecy of the Park of Versailles. We may sympathize 
up to a certain point with the desire to introduce a human 
symmetry into nature (such as appears, for instance, in 
the Italian garden), but the peril is even greater here 
than elsewhere of confounding the requirements of a real 
with those of an artificial deconma. I have already men- 
tioned the neo-classicist who complained that the stars 
in heaven were not arranged in sufficiently ^Tnmetrica! 
patterns. 

What has been said should make clear that though 
bothhimianist and Rousseauist associate man with nature 
it is in very different wayB, and that there is therefore 
an ambiguity in the expression "pathetic fallacy." It re- 
mains to show that men may not only associate them- 
selves with nature in different ways but that they may 
likewise differ in their ways of asserting man's separate- 
nesa from nature. The chief distinction to be made here 
is that between the humanist and the supematuraUat. 
Some sense of the gap between man and the "outworld" 
is almost inevitable and forces itself at times even upoD 
those most naturalistically inclined: 
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Nor ml! I praise a cloud however bright, 
Bil^antging Man's gifte and proper food — 
Grove, iale, with every §hape of uky-built doms, 
Though clad in colbre beuutiful and pure, 
Find in the heart of man no natural home.' 

The Wordsworth who speaks here ia scarcely tiie Wordi 
worth of Tintern Abbey or the Wordsworth whose "daily * 
teachers had been woods and rills." He remipds us rather 
of Socrates who gave as his reason for going so rarely 
into the country, delightful as he found it when oncel 
there, that he did not learn from woods and rills bu^ 
from the "men in the cities." This sense of theseparat^l 
ness of the human and the nattiral realm may be carrioc 
much further — to a point where an ascetic distrust o 
nature begins to appear. Something of this ascetic disti 
is seen for example in the following lines from Cea 
Newman: 

There strayed awhile amid the woods of Dart 
One who could love them, hut who durst not love; 
A vow had bound him ne'er to pve hia heart 
To streamlet bright or soft eecluded grove' 

The origins of this latter attitude towards nature are to 
be sought in mediaeval Christianity rather than in clasgacal 
antiquity. No man who knows the facts would assert for 
a moment that the man of the Middle Ages was incapable 
of looking on natiu'e with other feelings than those of 
ascetic distrust. It is none the less true that the man of 
the Middle Ages often saw in nature not merely something 
alien but a positive temptation and peril of the spirit. In 

' Wordawortb: MisetUanemu Sotmett, %U- 

* In much the same gpirit the Japaneae hermit. Kamo CbSmei (t)ur> 
teenth century), expresses the (car that be may (orgnt Btiddba b 



of his fondneea for the mountains and the n 

in Japan by M. Revoa in Eneyelcpedia of B^Ugian and Sthiet. 
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I ills attitude towards nature as in other respects Petrarch 
} usually accounted the first modem. He did what no 
I man of the mediseva! period is supposed to have done 
i before him, or indeed what scarcely any man of classical 
I antiquity did: he ascended a mountain out of sheer curi- 
I osity and simply to enjoy the prospect. But those who 
I tell of his ascent of Mt. Ventoux sometimes forget to 
I add that the passage of Saint Augustine' that occurred to 
I him at the top reflects the distrust of the more austere 
I Christian towards the whole natural order. Petrarch is 
I at once more ascetic and more romantic in his attitude 
[ towards nature than the Greek or Roman. 

Traces of Petrarch's taste for soUtary and even for wild 
[ nature are to be found throughout the Renaissance and 
I the seventeenth century. But the recoil from supemat- 
I uralism that took place at this time led rather, as I have 
r remarked, to a revival of the GrsBco-Roman humanism 
I with something more of artifice and convention, and to an 
I even more marked preference ' of the town to the coun- 
I try. An age that aims first of all at urbanity must neces- 
[ Barily be more urban than rural in its predilections. It was 
\ sort of condescension for the neo-classical humanist to 
\ turn from the central model he was imitating to mere 
f unadorned nature, and even then he felt that he must 
' be careful not to condescend too far. Even when writing 
pastorals he was warned by Scaliger to avoid details 
that are too redolent of the real country ; he should in- 
duce at most in an "urbane rusticity." Wild nature the 
neo-classicist finds simply repellent. Mountains he looks 
upon as "earth's dishonor and encumbering load." The 



' Cim/es*u>ru, Bk. x, ch. uc. 

' Cf. Cicero: "Urbem, ufbem, mi Rufe, cole et in ista luc« t 
Pom., n, 22.) 
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Alps were regarded as the place where Nature swept i 
the rubbish of the earth to clear the plains of Lombaj 
"At last," says a German traveller of the s _ 

century, "we left the horrible and wearisome mountaina 
and the beautiful flat landscape was joyfully welcomed." 
The taste for mountain scenery is associated no doubt to 
some extent, as has been suggested, with the increasing 
ease and comfort of travel that has come with the prog- 
ress of the utilitarian movement. It is scarcely necessary 
to point the contrast between the Switzerland of which 
Evelyn tells in his diary ' and the Switzerland in which 
one may go by funicular to the top of the Jungfrau. 

Those who in the eighteenth century b^an to feel the 
need of less trimness in both nature and human nature 
were not it is true entirely without neo-classic predeccfr 
Bors. They turned at times to painting — as the very 
word picturesque testifies — for the encouragement they 
failed to find in literature. A landscape was picturesqoe 
when it seemed like a picture ' and it might be not merely 
irregular but savage if it were to seem like some of the _ 
pictures of Salvator Rosa. This association of even wil(,t« 

■ Much 23, l&M. \ 

* It vos tapeciaUy easy for the poet« to fp (or their landscapes to tlw 
paintera because according to the current theory pnutry was itself » form 
of painting (ul pielura poeait). Thus Thomson writes in The Caalla «/ 
Indolence: 

Sometimes the pencil, in cool airy halls, 
Bade the fcay bloom of vernal Isndakipa rise, 
Or autumn's varied shades embrown the waits: 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonish'd eyes; 
Now down the steep the flashine torrent fliee; 
The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue. 
And DOW rude mountains frcFwn amid the skiea; 
Whate'er Lorrain light touch'd with softening hue. 
Or savage Boia daah'd, or leuned Pouuin dr«w. 

(a I, St. a 
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r Bess with art isvery characteristic of eighteenth-century 
I sentimeDtalism. It is a particular case of that curious 
I blending in tliis period of the old principle of the imita- 
j tion of models with the new principle of spontaneity. 
I There was a moment when a man needed to show a 
[ certain taste for wildness if he was to be conventionally 
1 correct. "The fops," says Taine, describing Rousseau's 
influence on the drawing-rooms, " dreamt between two 
madrigals of the happiness of sleeping naked in the vir- 
[ gin forest." The prince in Goethe's "Triumph of Sen- 
J ability" has carried with him on his travels canvas 
I screens so painted that when placed in position they 
I give bin] the illusion of being in the midst of a wild 
I landscape. Tim taste for artificial wildness can how- 
[ ever best be studied in connection with the increasing 
I vogue in the eighteenth century of the EngUsh garden as 
h compared either with the Italian garden or the French 
I garden in the style of Le Ndtre.' As a relief from the 
[ neo-classical symmetry, nature was broken up, often at 
I great expense, into irregular and unexpected aspects. 
I Some of the English gaj-dens m France and Germany 
I Were imitated directly from Rousseau's famous descrip- 
I tion of this method of dealing nith the landscape in the 
"Nouvelle H61o!se."' Artificial ruins were often placed 
I in the English garden as a further aid to those who 
I wished to wander imaginatively from the beaten path, 

' Disparatssei, monumenU du gfinie, 
Pares, jardina immork'ls, que he NAtre a planUe; 
De voe dehors pompeux I'exacte 93Tnm6trie, 
Etoime vainBnient niea re^fdfi attnst^. 
J'aime bieti mieux ce dfaonlro bizarre, 
Et la vari^tj de ce» riches tableaux 
Que disperse I'AuKlais d'une main moins avare. 

Bertin, 19* El^e of Lrt Amourt. 
« Pt. IV, Letlre XL 
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and also as a provocative of the melancholy that was 
already held to be distinguished. Towards the end of the 
century this cult of ruins was widespread. The veritable 
obsession with ruins that one finds in Chateaubriand 
is not unrelated to this sentimental fashion, though it 
arises even more perhaps from the real ruins that had 
been so plentifully suppUed by the Revolution. 

Rousseau himself, it should hardly be necessary to say, 
stands for far more than an artificial wildness. Instead 
of imposing decorum on nature like the neo-classicist^ 
he preached constantly the elimination of decorum from 
man. Man should tlee from that "false taste for grandeur 
which is not made for him "and which "poisons his pleas- 
ures," ' to nature. Now "it is on the summits of moun- 
tains, in the depths of forests, on deserted islands that 
nature reveals her most potent charms." ^ The man of 
feeling finds the savage and deserted nook filled with 
beauties that seem horrible to the mere worldling.^ Rous- 
seau indeed did not crave the ultimate degree of wildness 
even in the Alps. He did not get beyond what one may 
term the middle zone of Alpme scenery — scenery that 
may be found around the shores of Lake Leman. He was 
incUned to find the most appropriate setting for the earthly 
paradise in the neighborhood of Vevey. Moreover, others 
about the same time and more or less independently of 
his influence were opposing an even more primitive na- 
ture to the artificiahties of civilization. The mountains of 
"Ossdan" are, as has been said, mere blurs, yet the new 
delist in mountains is due in no small measure through- 
out Europe to the Ossianic influence. 
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The instinct for getting away from the beaten track, for 

iploration and discovery, has of course been highly de- 

reloped at other epochs, notably at the Renaissance. 

IliAuch of the romantic interest in the wild and waste 

Iplaces of the earth did not go nouch beyond what might 

,ve been felt in Elizabethan England. Many of the 

lusseauists, Wordsworth and Chateaubriand for exam- 
not only read eagerly the older books of travel but 
often the same books. The fascination of penetrating to 
regions " where foot of man hath ne'er or rarely been," is 
-perennial. It was my privilege a few years ago to listen 
to Sir Ernest Shackleton speak of his expedition across 
.the Antarctic continent and of the thrill that he and the 
members of his party felt when they saw rising before them 
day after day mountain peaks that no human eye had 
ever gazed upon. The emotion was no doubt very similar 
to that of "stout Cortez" when he first "stared at 
the Pacific." Chateaubriand must have looked forward 
to similar emotions when he planned his trip to North 
America in search of the North West Passage. But the 
passion for actual exploration which is a form of the 
romanticism of action is very subordinate in the case of 
Chateaubriand to emotional romanticism. He went into 
the wilderness firstof all not tomakeactua! discoveries but 
to affirm his freedom from conventional restraint, and at 
the same time to practice the new art of revery. His sen- 
timents on getting into what was then the vir^ forest 
to the west of Albany were very different we may assume 

im those of the early pioneers of America. " WTien," he 
says, " after passing the Mohawk I entered woods which 
had never felt the axe, I was seized by a sort of intoxica- 
tion of independence: I went from tree to tree, to right 
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and left, saying to myself, ' Here are no more r 
cities or monarchy or republic or presidents or kings or 
men.' And in order to find out if I was restored to my 
original rights I did various wilfiJ things that made my 
guide furious. Id his heart he believed me mad." The 
disillusion that followed is also one that the early pion- 
eers would have had some difficulty in understanding. 
For he goes on to relate that while he was thus rejoicing 
in his escape from conventional life to pure nature he 
suddenly bumped up against a shed, and under the shed 
he saw his first savages — a score of them both men and 
women. A little Frenchman named M. Violet, "bepow- 
dered and befrizzled, with an apple-green coat, drugget 
waistcoat and muslin frill and cuffs, was scraping on a 
pocket fiddle" and teaching the Indians to dance to 
the tune of Madelon Friquet. M. Violet, it seemed, bad 
remained behind on the departure from New York of 
Rocharabeau's forces at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, and had set up as dancing-master amot^ the 
savages. He was ver^' proud of the nimbleness of his 
pupils and always referred to them as "ces messieuts 
sauvagesetces dames sauvagesses." "Was it not a crush- 
ing circumstance for a disciple of Rousseau," Chateau- 
briand concludes, "this introduction to savage life by a 
ball that the ex-scullion of General Rochambeau was 
giving to Iroquois? I felt very much like laughing, but 
I was at the same time cruelly humiliated." 

In America, as elsewhere, Chateaubriand's chief con- 
cern is not with any outer fact or activity, but with his 
own emotions and the enhancement of these emotions by 
his imagination. In him as in many other rom: 
the differoit elements of Rousseauism — Arcadian I 
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ring, the pursuit of the dream woman, the aepiration to- 
ff wards the "infinite" (often identifie<i with God) — appear 
I at times more or less separately and then again aJmost 
I inextricably blended with one another and with the cult 
1 1^ nature. It may be well to conmder more in detail these 
Ivarious elements of Rousseauism and their relation to 
Inature in about the order I have mentioned. The associa- 
I tjon of Arcadian longing nith nature is in part an out- 
I come of the conflict between the ideal and the real. The 
I romantic ideahst finds that men do not understand him: 
I his "vision" is mocked and his "genius" is unrecognized. 
I The result is the type of sentimental misanthropy of 
I which I spoke at the end of the last chapter. He feels, 
Lamartine says, that there is nothing in common 
J-between the world and him. Lamartine adds, however, 
"But nature is there who invites you and loves you." You 
l-will find in her the comprehension and companionship 
I that you have failed to find in society. And nature will 
1 a perfect companion to the Rousseauist in direct 
l-pToportion as she is uncontamlnated by the presence of 
I man. Wordsworth has described the misanthropy that 
" supervened in many people on the collapse of the revolu- 
tionary idealism. He himself overcame it, though there 
is more than a suggestion in the manner of his own retire- 
ment into the hills of a man who retreats into an Arcar 
I dian dream from actual defeat. The suggestion of defeat 
I is much stronger in Huskin's similar retirement. Ruskin 
(doubtless felt m later life, like Rousseau, that if he had 
I foiled to get on with men "it was less his fault than 
ftheirs."' Perhaps emotional misanthropy and the worship 
f wild nature are nowhere more fully combined than in 
' CimfeatUnu, Livre v (1732). 
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Byron. He gives magnificent expresaon to the most un- 
tenable of paradoxes — that one escapes from solitude by 
eschewing human haunts in favor of some wildemees.' 
In these haunts, he says, he became hke a "falcon with 
clipped wing," but found in nature the kindest of mothers. 

OhI she is fairest in her features wild, 
Where notiung polished dare pollute her path: 
To me by day or night she ever ismiled 
Though I have marked her when none other hath 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best ia wralh,' 

He not only finds companionship in nature but at thfll 
same time partakes of her infinitude — an infinitude, one 1 
should note, of feeling: 

1 live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of hmnmi cities torture. * 

In his less misanthropic moods the Rousseauist sees in 
wild nature not only a refuge from society, but also a 
suitable setting for his companionship with the ideal 
mate, for what the French term la solitude d deux. 

Oh I that the Deeert were my dwelling-place 
With one fair Spirit tor my minister, 
That I might all forget the human nice 
And, hating no one, love but only her! • 

The almost innumerable passages in the romantio 
movement that celebrate this Arcadian companionship 
in the wilderness merely continue in a sense the pastoral 
mood that must be as old as human nature itself. But in 
the past the pastoral mood has been comparatively [^add. 

' See espepially CkUde Harold, canto ii, «v ff. 

■ ibid., canto ti, xxxni. * Ibid., canto m, Lzzn. 

* Ibid., canto iv, cLxxni. 
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I It has not been associated in any such degree with mis- 
I anthropy and wildness, with nympholeptic longing and 
J the thirst for the infinite. The scene that Chateaubriand 
I has im^ined between Cbactas and Atala in the primeval 
I forest, is surely the stormiest of Arcadiae; so stormy in- 
[ deed that it would have been unintelligible to Theocritus. 
I It is not certain that it would have been intelligible to 
I Shakespeare, who like the other EUzabethans felt at times 
I that he too had been bom in Arcadia. The Arcadian of 
j the past was much less inclined to sink down to the sub- . 
I rational and to merge his personality in the landscape. 
j Rousseau describes with a charm that has scarcely been 
I surpassed by any of hia disciples, the reveries in which he 
I thus desc€inde below the level of his rational self. Time, 
I no longer broken up by the importunate intellect and 
I its analyas, is then felt by him in its unbroken flow; 
J the result is a sort of " eternal present that leaves no 
I flense of emptiness," Of such a moment of revery Rous- 
l Beau says, anticipating Faust, that he "would like it 
I to last forever." Bergson in his conception of the sum- 
I mum bonum as a state in which time is no longer cut up 
I into artificial segments but is perceived in its continuous 
I stream as a "present that endures," • has done Uttle more 
I than repeat Rousseau. The sight! and sound of water 
p seem to have been a special aid to revery in Rousseau's 
1 case. Hia accounts of the semi-dissolution of his conscious 
I self that he enjoyed while drifting idly on the Lake of 
I Bienne are justly celebrated. Lamartine's soul was, like 
Ithat of Rousseau, lulled by "the murmur of waters." 
I Nothing i^ain is more Rousseauistic than the desire 
I Amoid attributes to Maurice de Gu^rin — the desire 

> See La Perception dn chanaemmt, 30. 
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"to be borne on forever down an enchanted stream.'* 
That too is why certain passages of Shelley are so near 
in spirit to Rousseau — for example, the boat revery in 
"Prometheus Unbound" in which an Arcadian nature 
and the dream companion mingle to the strains of music 
in a way that is supremely romantic' 

The association of nature with Arcadian lon^g and 
the pursuit of the dream woman is even less significant 
than its association with the idea of the infinite. For as 
a result of this tatter association the nature cult often 
assumes the aspect of a reU^on. The various associa- 
tions may indeed as I have said be ver^' much blended 
or else may run into one another almost insensibly. No 
better illustration of this blending can be found perhaps 



My soul IB an eQchanted boat, 
Wiiich like a sleeping swao, doth float 

Upon the BJlver wavee of thy sweet nnginf 
And thioe doth like an angel ait 
Beaide a helm conducting it, 

Whilst all the mada with melody are rio^ 
It Menu to float ever, for ever 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abyaaea, 
A paradise of wildoneBseH) 



Catching the winda that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on away, afar. 
Without a oourae, without a Btar. 
But by the instinct of sweet luadc driven; 
"nU through Elyidao garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided 
The boat of my desire is guided; 
fiealms where tie air we breathe is love — 

Prometlicua Unbtrwrid, Act D, 8i 




than in Chateaubriand — especially in that compendium 
of Rousseauistic psychology, his "Ren6." The soul of 
Ren€, one learns, was too great to adjust itself to the 
L society of men. He found that he would have t^o contract 
I his life if he put himself on their level. Men, for their part, 
I treated him as a dreamer, and so he is forced more and 
I more by his increasing disgust for them into solitude. Now 
I Ren6 rests the sense of his superiority over other men on 
I two things: first, on his superlative capacity to feel 
i grief; ' secondly, on his thirst for the infinite. "What is 
I finite," he says, "has no value for me." What is thus 
I pushing him beyond all bounds is "an unknown good of 
I which the instinct pursues me." "I began to ask myself 
what I desired. I did not know but I thought all of a 
Budden that the woods would be delicious to me!" What 
he found in this quest for the mystical something that 
was to fill the abyss of his existence was the dream 
woman. "I went down into the valley, I strode upon the 
mountain, summoning with all the force of my desire the 
ideal object of a future flame; I embraced this object in 
the winds; I thought that I heard it in the moanings of 
the river. All was this phantom of the imagination — 
both the stars in heaven and the very principle of fife in 
the universe." I have already quoted a very similar pas- 
sage and pointed out the equivalent in Shelley. No such 
close equivalent could be found in Byron, and Words- 
worth, it is scarcely necessary to say, offers no equivalent 
at all. If one reads on, however, one finds passages that 
k are Byronic and others that are Wordsworthian. Pagan- 
I ism, Chateaubriand complains, by seeing in nature only 

Si tu BouSree plus qu'un autre des chooee de la vie, Q ne Taut pM t'ea 
wttoaaet; une Krande &me doit coDtcnir plus de douleuTB qu'une petite." 
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certain definite forms — fauns and satyrs and nymphs — ' 
had banished from it both God and the i n fi n ite, But 
Christianity eicpelled these thronging figures in turn 
and restored to the grottoes their silence and to the woods 
thar revery. The true God thus became visible in his 
works and bestowed upon them his own immensity. 
What Chateaubriand understands by God and the infi- 
nite appears in the following description of the region near 
Niagara seen by moonlight. The passage is Byronie as 
a whole with a Wordsworthian touch at the end. "The 
grandeur, the amazing melancholy of this picture camiot 
be expressed in human ionguage; the fair^t night of 
Europe can give no conception of it. In vain in our culti- 
vated fields does the imagination seek to extend itself. 
It encounters on every hand the habitations of men; but 
in these savage regions the soul takes delight in plunging 
into an ocean of forests, in hovering over the gulf of cata- 
racts, in meditating on the shores of lakes and rivers and, 
so to speak, in finding itself alone in the presence of God." 
The relation between wild and solitary nature and the 
romantic idea of the infinite is here obvious. It is an aid 
to the spirit in throwing off its liraitations and so in feel- 
ing itself "free." ' 

A greater spiritual elevation it is sometimes asserted 
is found in Wordsworth's conununings with natm^ than 
in those of Rousseau and Chateaubriand. The difference 
perhaps is less one of spirit than of temperament. In its 
abdication of the intellectual and critical facuItJ es, i 

' Cf. ^elley, Julian and Maddala : 

I iove all waste 
And aolitary places; where we tiiste 
The pleasure of betteving wh&t we eee 
la bouDdlcaH, as we with our souls to be. 
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its senu-dissolution of the conscious self, the revery of 
Wordsworth does not differ from that of Rousseau ' and 
Chateaubriand, but the erotic element is absent. In the 
"Genius of Christianity" Chateaubriand gives a mag- 
nificrait description of sunset at sea and turns the whole 
picture into a proof of God. Elsewhere he tella us that it 
was "not God alone that I contemplated on the waters 
in the splendor of his works. I saw an unknown woman 
and the miracle of her smile. ... I should have sold eter- 
nity for one of her caresses. I imagined that she was 
palpitating behind that veil of the universe that hid her 
from my eyes," etc. Wordsworth was at least consistently 
religious in his attitude towards the landscape : he did not 
Bee in it at one moment God, and at another an unknown - 
woman and the miracle of her smile. At the same time his 
idea of spirituality is very remote from the traditional 
conception. Formerly spirituality was held to be a 
process of recollection, of gathering one's self in, that is, 
towards the centre and not of diffusive emotion; so that 
when a man wished to pray he retired into his closet, and 
did not, like a Wordsworth or a Rousseau, fall into an 
inarticulate ecstasy before the wonders of nature. As for 
the poets of the past, they inclined as a nde to look on 
nature as an incentive not to religion but to love. Keble, 
following Wordsworth, protests on this ground against 
Aristophanes, and Catullus and Horace and Theocritus. 
He might have lengthened the list almost indefinitely. 
Chateaubriand bids us in our devotional moods to betake 
ourselves "to the religious forest." La Fontaine is at least 

■ Cf. for example, the passage of Rou§seau in the seventh Prariumaiie 
("Je sens des extases, dcs raviBsementa inexprimableB & nie fondre pour 
ainsi dire dans !e ByBtfane dea fitree," etc.) with the levery dwcribed by 
Wordsworth in The Bxeursum, i, 200-318. 
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t least a 



tun near to normal human experience am 

poetical when he warns ' ' fair ones " to " fear the depths of 

the woods and their vast silence." • 

No one would question that Wordsworth has passages 
of great ethical elevation. But in some of these passages 
he simply renews the error of the Stoics who also display 
at tunes great ethical elevation ; he ascribes to the natural 
order virtues that the natural order does not give. Thia 
error persists to some extent even when he is turning 
away, as in the "Ode to Duty," from the moral spon- i 
taneity of the Rousseauist. It is not quite clear that the j 
law of duty in the breast of man is the same law that pre- 
serves "the stars from wrong." His earlier assertion that 
the light of setting suns and the mind of man are identi- 
cal in their essence is at best highly speculative, at least 
as speculative as the counter assertion of Sir Thomas 
Browne that "there is surely a piece of divinity in us; 
something that was before the elements, and owes do 
homage unto the sun." Furthermore this latter sense of 
the gap between man and nature seems to be more fully 
justified by its fruits in life and conduct, and this is after i 
all the only test that counts in the long run, | 

One of the reasons why pantheistic revery has been so ' 
popular is that it seems to offer a painless substitute for 
genuine spiritual e£Fort. In its extreme exponents, a 
Rousseau or a Walt Whitman, it amounts to a sort of 
ecstatic animality that sets up as a divine illumination. 
Even in its milder forms it encourages one to assume a 
tone of consecration in speaking of experiences that are 
sesthetic rather than truly religious. "T ia only heaven 
that's given away," sings Lowell; "T i 

* O belles, craignez le (ond dee bois, et leur VBBt« aileooa 
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be had for the aeking." God and heaven are accorded 
by Lowell with such strain faciUty because he identifies 
them with the luxurious enjoyment of a "day in June." 
When pushed to a certain point the nature cult always 
tends towards sham spirituaUty. 

Oh World as God hae made it 

— AH is beauty. 
And liDowiug this is love, and 

Love ifl duty. 

It seems to follow from these verses of Browning, per- 
I haps the most flaccid spiritually in the English language, 
f that to go out and mix one's self up with the landscape 
■ is the same as doing one's duty. As a method of salva- 
tion this is even easier and more (esthetic than that of the 
I Ancient Mariner, who, it will be remembered, is reUeved 
1 of the burden of his transgression by admiring the color 
of water-snakes I 

The nature cult arose at a time when the traditional 
religious symbols were becoming incredible. Instead of 
working out new and firm distinctions between good 
and evil, the Rousseauist seeks to discredit all precise 
distinctions whether new or old, in favor of mere emo- 
tional intoxication. The passage to which I have ah-eady 
alluded, in wiuch Faust breaks down the scruples of 
Marguerite by proclaiming the supremacy of feeling, 
surpasses even the lines I have cited from Browning as 
an example of sham spirituality: 

MargueriU: Dost Ihou believe in God? 
Fautt: My dnrling, who darea aay, 
Yee, I in God believe? 
QueetioD or priest or sage, and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 
To mock the qustioner. 
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itarffwrite: Then thou dost not believe? 
Faual: Sweet one! my meaninK do not □ 
Him who dare name 
And who proclaim. 
Him I believe? 
Who that can feel, 
HiH heart can steel 
To say: I believe him not? 
The All-embraoer, 
All-«iustaiDer, 
Holds and sustains he not 
Thee, me, himself? 
Lifte not the Heaven ita dome above? 
Dotb not the linit-set earth beneath us lie? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love 
Climb not the everlasting stars on high? 
Do I Dot gaze into thine eyes? 
Nature's impenetrable agencies, 
Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain, 
Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 
Around thee weaving their mysteriouH ch^? 
Fill thenee thy heart, how large soe'er it be; 
And in the feeling when thou utterly art blest. 
Then call it what thou wilt — 
Call it Blissl Heart! Love! GodI 
I have no name for iti 
Peeling iaaJl; 

Name is but sound and smdce 
Slirouding the glow of heaven.' 

The upshot of this enthusiasm that overflows all bound- 
aries and spurns definition as mere smoke that veils ita 
heavenly glow is the seduction of a poor peasant prl. . 
Such is the romantic contrast between the "ideal" and j 
the "real." 

Those to whom I may seem to be treating the nature 

cult with undue severity should remember that I am 

treating it only in its pseudo-religious aspect. In its 

> f awl (Uiaa Bwanwick'a transUtion). 
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f proper place all this refining on man's relation to the 
' "outworld" may be legitimate and delightful; but that 
1 place is secondary. My quarrel is only with the sesthete 
who assumes an apocalyptic pose and gives forth as a 
profound philosophy what is at best only a holiday or 
week-end view of existence. No distinction is more im- 
portant for any one who wishes to maintain a correct 
scale of values than that between what is merely recrea- 
tive and what ministers to leisure. There are times when 
we may properly seek solace and renewal in nature, when 
we may invite both our souls and our bodies to loaf. The 
, error is to look on these momenta of recreation and re- 
, lief from concentration on some definite end as in them- 
I selves the consummation of wisdom. Rousseau indeed as- 
sumes that his art of mmng himself up with the land- 
scape is identical with leisure; like innumerable disci- 
; pies he confuses revery with meditation — a confusion 
so grave that I shall need to revert to it later. He paro- 
dies subtly what is above the ordinary rational level in 
I terms of what is below it. He thus brings under suspicion 
1 the most necessary of all truths — that the kingdom of 
I heaven is within us. 

The first place always belongs to action and purpose 

I and not to mere idling, even if it be like that of the Rous- 

seauist transcendental idling. The man who makes a 

deliberate choice and then plans his life with reference 

to it is less likely than the aimless man to be swayed by 

every impulse and impression. The figures of Raphael 

according to Hazlitt have always "a set, detennined, 

voluntary character," they "want that wild uncertainty 

I of expression which is connected with the accidents of 

I natiu'e and the changes of the elements." And Hazlitt 



I 
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therefore concludes rightly that Raphael has "nothfaig 
romantic about him." The distinction ia so important 
that it might be made the basis for a comparison between 
the painting of the Renaissance and some of the im- 
portant schools of the nineteenth century. Here again no 
sensible person would maint^ that the advantage is ail 
on one side. Romanticism gave a great impulse to land- 
scape paintii^ and to the painting of man in the land- 
scape. Few romantic gains are more indubitable. One 
may prefer the best work of the Barbizon school for 
earample to the contemporary product in French litera- 
ture. But even here it must be insisted that painting from 
which man is absent or m which he is more or less subor- 
dinated to the landscape ia not the highest type of paint- 
ing. Turner, one of the greatest masters of landscape, was 
almost incapable of painting the himian figure. Ruakin is 
therefore indulging in romantic paradox when he puts 
Turner in the same class as Shakeepeare. Tutuct's vision 
of life as compared with that of Shakespeare is not central 
but peripheral. 

The revolution that has resulted from the tritmiph of 
naturalistic over humanistic tendencies in painting ex- 
tends down to the minutest details of technique; it has 
meant the subordination of design — the imposition, tliat 
is, on one's material of a firm central purpose — to li^t 
and color; and this in painting corresponds to the Uteraiy 
pursuit of glamour and illusion for their own sake. It has 
meant in general a tendency to sacrifice all the other 
elements of painting to the capture of the vivid and im- 
mediate impression. And this corresponds to the readiness 
of the writer to forego decorum in favor of intensity. 
The choice that is involved, including a choice of tecb- 1 
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oique, according as one is a naturalist or a humanist, is 
brought out by Mr. Kenyou Cox in his comparison of 
two paintings of hermits,' one by Titian and one by John 
Sargent: the impressionistic and pantheistic hermit of 
Sargent t3 ahnost entirely merged in the landscape; he is 
little more than a pretext for a study of the accidents 
of light. The conception of Titian's St. Jerome in the 
Desert is perhaps even more humanistic than religious. 
The figure of the saint on which everything converges is 
not merely robust, it is even a bit robustious. The picture 
affirms in its every detail the superior importance of man 
and his purposes to his natural environment. So far as 
their inner life is concerned the two hermits are plainly 
moving in opposite directions. An appropriate motto for 
Sargent's hermit would be the followii^ lines that I take 
from a French symbolist, but the equivalent of which 
can be found in innumerable other Rousseauists: 

3t wmdrais me cemSondre aetc te* choses, tordre 
Ma bras cotitre la pierre el Us fraiches icorces, 
Eire rarbre, k muT, U poQen et U sel, 
Et me dissffudre aufond de I'ilre unvieTsel. 

This is to push the reciprocity between man and nature 
to a point where the landscape is not only a state of the 
soul but the soul is a state of the landscape; just as in 
Shelley's Ode, Shelley becomes the West Wind and the 
West Wind becomes Shelley.* The changes in the roman- 

' ATtUt and P'lblic. 134 ff. 

■ Moke me thy tyre, even as the foreat is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its ownt 

The tumult of thy mighty hannonies 

Will (alee from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadneas. Be thou, Spirit fiCTce, 
My spirill Be thou me, impetuous oncl 
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tic soul are appropriately mirrored in the rhanges of the 
Bcasons. In Tieck's "Genoveva," for example, Golo's love 
blossoms in the epringfLme, the sultry summer impels 
him to sinful passion, the autumn brings grief and repent- 
ance, and in winter avenging judgment ova'takes the 
offender and casts him into the grave.' Autumn is pei^ 
haps even more than springtime the favorite season of 
the Rousseauist. The movement is filled with souls who 
Lke the hero of Poe's " Ulalume" have reached the Octo- 
ber of their sensations. Some traces of this sympathetic 
relation between man and nature may indeed be found 
in the literature of the past. The appropriateness of the 
setting in the "Prometheus Bound" of jEschylua would 
scarcely seem to be an accident. The storm in "Lear" may 
also be instanced. But as I have already said occidental 
man did not before Rousseau show much inclination to 
mingle with the landscape. The parallelism that Pater 
eetablishes in "Marius the Epicurean" between the 
moods of the hero and the shifting aspects of nature is felt 
as a distinct anachronism. If we wish to find any early 
approximations to the subtleties and refinements of the 
Rousseauist in his dealings with nature we need to turn 
to the Far East — especially to the Taoist movement in 
China.* As a result of the Taoist influence China had 

I the univerae 



Cf. Tiflfrmttin"' 

Quand la feuille dee bois tombe dans la prairie, 
Le vent du eoir s'iWve et rarroche aux vallona; 
Et moi, ie suis semblable k la feuille flStrie; 
Emportes-mcii oomme elle, orageiu aquiloaa. 

L'/soIcmcnt. 

• Cf. Hettner, RomantiKhe ScAufc, 156. 

* See appendix on Cbiueee primitiviaDi. 
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I from a very early period poets and painters for whom the 
f landscape is very plainly a state of the sold. 

Pantheistic revery of the kind I have been describing 
I leads inevitably to a special type of symboUsm. The 
i Rousseauist reads into nature unutterable love. He sees 
I tuning through its finite forms the Ught of the infinite. 
[ The Germans especially set out to express symbolically 
I the relationship between the love and infinitude that they 
I Baw in nature and the kindred elements in themselves. 
[ Any one who has attempted to thread his way through 
[ the German theories of the symbol will feel that he has, 
I like Wordsworth's shepherd, " been in the heart of many 
J thousand mists." But in view of the importance of the 
I subject it is necessary to venture for a moment into this 
L metaphysical murk. SchelUng's "Nature Philosophy" is 
} perhaps the most ambitious of all the German attempts 
I to run together symbolically the human spirit and phe- 
\ nomena] nature. "What we caU nature," says Schelling, 
"is a poem that lies hidden in a secret wondrous writing "; 
[ if the riddle could be revealed we should recognize in 
I nature "the Odyssey of the Spirit." "There looks out 
V tiirough sensuous objects as tlirough a half-transparent 
E tnist the world of phantasy for which we long." "All 
I things are only a garment of the world of spirit." "To 
I be romantic," says Uhland, " is to have an inkling of the 
[infinite in appearances." "Beauty," says Schellmg in 
[.similar vein, "is a finite rendering of the infinite." Now 
1 the infinite and the finite can only be thus brought to- 
tgethCT through the medium of the symbol. Therefore, aa 
f A. W. Schlegel says, "beauty is a symbolical represen- 
[ tation of the infinite. All poetry is an everlasting sym- 
[ boUzing." 
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This assertion 'in m an important sense true. Unfortu-' 
nately there remains the ambiguity that I have already 
pointed out in the word "infinite." No one would give a 
high rating to a certain type of allegory that flourished 
in neo-cUissicat times as also in a somewhat different 
form during the Middle Ages. It is a cold intellectual 
contrivance in which the imagination has little part and 
which therefore fails to suggest the infinite in any sense- 
But to universalize the particular in the classical sense is 
to give access imaginatively to the human infinite that is 
set above nature. Every successful humanistic creation 
is more or It^s symbolical. Othello is not merely a jealous 
man ; he is also a symbol of jealousy. Some of the mylha of 
Plato again are imaginative renderings of a supersensu- 
ous realm to which man has no direct access. They are 
symbolical representations of an infinite that the roman- 
ticist leaves out of his reckoning. The humanistic and 
spiritual symbols that abound in the religion and poetry 
of the past, are then, it would seem, very different from 
the merely sesthetic symbohzing of a Schelling. For 
Schelling is one of the chief of those who from Shaftes- 
bury down have tended to identify beauty and truUi 
and to make both purely aisthetic. But a symbol that 
is purely aesthetic, that is in other words purdy a mat- 
ter of feeling, rests on what is constantly changing Dot 
only from man to man but in the same man. Romantio 
eymbolism, therefore, though it claims at one moment to 
be scientific (especially in Germany) and at another mo- 
ment to have a religious value, is at bottom the symbol- 
izing of mood. Both the imagination and the emotion that 
enter into the romantic symbol are undisciplined. The 
results of such a symbolism do not meet the denumd ofJ 
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[■the geniiine man of science for experimental proof, they 
I do not again satisfy the test of universality imposed by 
P. those who believe in a distinctively human realm that is 
I set above nature. The nature philosophy of a Schelling 
I leads therefore on the one band to sham science and on 
I the other to sham philosophy and religion. 

The genuine man of science has as a matter of fact 
I repudiated the speculations of Schelling and other ro- 
[ mantic physicists as fantastic. He may also be counted 
[ on to look with suspicion on the speculations of a Berg- 
[ son who, more perhaps than any living Rousseauist, 
[ reminds one of the German romantic philosophers. One 
[ idea has however lingered in the mind even of the genuine 
I man of science as a result of all this romantic theoriz- 
I ing — namely that man has access to the infinite only 
I through nature. Thus Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn 
[ said in a recent address to the students of Columbia 
I University: 

I would not for a momeiit take advantage of the present opportun- 
^ hy to discourage the study of human na,ture and of the bumanitiefl, 
I but for what m called the best opcniog for a, constructive career give 
I mc nature. The ground for my preference is that human nature is an 
I Bxhaustible fountain of research; Homer understood it well; Solomon 
F fathomed it; Shalcespcafe divined it, both normal and abnormal; the 
L modernists have been squeezing out the last drops of abnonnality. 
[ Nature, studied smcc Aristotle's time, is still full to the brim; no 
I perceptible falling of its tides is evident from any point at which it is 
I •ttacked, from nebulie to protoplasm; it is always wholesome, re- 
I Creshing and invigorating. Of the two most creative literary artists of 
I our time, MacterUnck, jaded with human abnormality, comes back 
I to the bee and the Sowers and the " blue bird," with a delicious re- 
I newal of youtii, while Rostand turns to the barnyard. 

The romanticists acted from the start, following here 
IJD the wake of the pseudo-classicists, on Professor Os- 
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bom's assumption that normal human nature is some-' 
thing that may be bottled up once for all and put by on a 
shelf, though they would have been pained to learn from 
him that even abnormal human nature may also be bot- 
tled up and put by in the same fashion. Sophistries of 
this kind should perhaps be pardoned in the man of 
science when so many men who are supposed to stand 
for letters have shown him the way. Great literature is 
an im£^inative and symbolical interpretation of an inS- 
nite that is accessible only to those who possess in some de- 
gree the same type of imagmation. A writer like Maet»* 
linck, whom Professor Osbom takes to be representative 
of literature in genera], is merely a late exponent of a 
movement that from the start turned away from this 
himian infinite towards pantheistic revery. J 

The imagination is, as Coleridge says, the great unify- ■ 
ing power; it draws together things that are apparently i 
remote. But its analogies to be of value should surely have 
validity apart from the mere shifting mood of the man 
who percdves them. Otherwise he simply wrests some 
outer object from the chain of cause and effect of which 
it is actually a part, and incorporates it arbitrarily into 
his own private dream. Wordsworth is not sparing of 
homely detail in his account of his leech-gatherer; but at 
a given moment in this poem the leech-gatherer undo^ 
goes a strange transformation ; he loses all verisimilitude 
as a leech-gatherer and becomes a romantic symbol, a 
mere projection, that is, of the poet's own broodings. 
To push this symbolizing of mood beyond a certain point 
is incipient hallucination. We are told that when the 
asylum at Charenton was shelled in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, the lunatics saw reflected in the binstiDg 
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f bombs, each in a different way, his own madness. One 
f took the bombs to be a link in the plot of his enemies 
I against him, etc. It is hard to consider the symbolizing 
I and visions of the extreme romanticist, such as those of 
I William Blake, without thinking at times of Charenton. 
What I have said of the romantic symbol is true in 
I some d^ree of the romantic metaphor, for the symbol 
[■ and even the myth arc often only a developed metaphor. 
I The first part of the romantic metaphor, the im^e or 
I impression that has been received from the outer world, is 
I often admirably fresh and vivid.' But the second part of 
I tiie metaphor when the analc^^ involved is that between 
I some fact of outer perception and the inner life of man is 
I often vague and misty; for the inner life in which the 
I romanticist takes interest is not the life be possesses in 
I oommon with other men but what is most unique in his 
I own emotions — his mood in short. That is why the 
[ metaphor and still more the symbol in so far as they are 
I romantic are always in danger of becoming unintelligible, 
I nnce it is not easy for one man to enter into another's 
I mood. Men accord a ready welcome to metaphors and 
I Bymbols that instead of expressing something more or 
I less individual have a real relevancy to their common 
I nature. Tribulation, for example, means literally the 
I beating out of grain on the threshing floor. The man who 
I first saw the analogy between this process and certain 
I i^iritual experiences established a legitimate link be- 
L tween nature and hmnan nature, between sense and the 
I Bupersensuous. Language is filled with words and ex- 

' G. Duval has written a DicUonTiaire dee tnSaphortt de Vicbir Hugo, 
ftod G. Luccbetti a work ou Lu Imager dant Us auares de Vielnr Hugo, 
go far aa the ethical vhJum are concerned, the latter title ie aluuc justified 
Hugo is, oext to Chateaubriand, the great imagist. 
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pre88ion3 of this kind which have become so current that 
their metaphorical and s>'mbolical character has been 
forgotten and which have at the same time ceased to be 
vivid and concrete and become abstract. 

The primitivistic fallacies of the German romanticists 
in their dealh^ with the symbol and metaphor appear 
in various forms in French romanticism and evMi more 
markedly in its continuation known as the symboUstio 
movement. What is ^asperating in many of the poets 
of this school is that they combine the pretence to a vast 
illmnination with the utmost d^ree of spiritual and intel- 
lectual emptiness and vagueness. Like the early German 
romanticists they mix up flesh and spirit in nympholeptic 
longing and break down and blur all the boundaries of 
being in the name of the infinite. Of this inn^ formless- 
ness and anarchy the chaos of the ven lifyre (in which they 
were also anticipated by the Germans) is only an out« 
symptom.' 

If the Rouaseauistic primitivist recognizes the ba^S&ty 
of his symbolizing, and consents to become a paaavo 
register of outer perception, if for example be prodaims 
himself an imagist, he at least has the merit of frankness, 
but in that case he advertises by the very name he has 
assumed the bankruptcy of aU that is most worth while 
in poetry. 

But to return to romanticism and nature. It diould ho 
plain from what has abeady been said that the romanti- 

' The FroDch like to think of tbe symbolists as having rcoilered i<t!rtaili 
Krvirea to their veisificatioD. Let us hope that they did, thaufch ten tluagi 
Bfe mure periloua than thia transfer of tbe idea of progrees to the lit<inii7 
and artistic domain. Decadent Rome, aa we lenm from the youagBr Flinj 
nnd others, simply swarmed with poets who also no doubt indulK 
m&oy strange experiments. All this poetical Activity, as we can wee ool 
plainly at this dist&nce, led nowhere. 
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iBt tends to make of nature the mere plaything of his 
nood. When Werther's mood is cheerful, nature smiles 

i him bemgnly. When his mood darkens she becomes for 

i "a devouring monster." When it grows evident to 

(tiie romanticist that nature does not alter with his altera- 

tioD, he chides her at times for her impassibility; or agmn 

B seeks to be impassible like her, even if be can be so 

ily at the expense of his humanity. This latter attitude 
I is closely connected with the debumamzing of man by 
Licience that is rejected in a whole Uterature during the 
■last half of the nineteenth century — for instance, in so- 
[iOaUed "impassive" writers like Flaubert and Leconte 

le Lisle. 
The causal sequences that had been observed in the 
I physical realm were developed more and more during 
JLtiiis period with the aid of pure mathematics and the 
Ijnathematical reason (esprit de g6om4trie) into an all- 
Iwnbracing system. For the earlier romanticists nature 
Ihad at least beai a living presence whether benign or 

inister. For the mathematical determinist she tends to 
I become a soulless, pitiless mechanism against which man 

! helpless.' This conception of nature is so important 
I (hat I shall need to revert to it in my treatment of melan- 
I choly. 

The man who has accepted the universe of the mechan- 

I Grant Allen writes of the laws of nature ia Magdalen Toaer: 
Tbey core not any whit for pain or pleaeura, 
That Kerns to us the sum luid end of all, 
Dumb force and barren number are their memiuro, 
What shall be shall be, tho' the great earth tail. 
They talce no heed of man or man's deserving, 
Beck not what happy Uvea they make or mar, 
Work out their fatal will unawerT'd, unswarriiix, 
And know not that they arel 
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■minist is not always gloomy. But men m~ 
general felt the need of some relief from the determin- 
iBtic obsession. Hence the success of the philosophy of 
BergBon and similar philosophies. The glorification trf 
impulse (ilan vital) that Bergson opposes to the mechan- 
izing of life is in its main aspects, as I have already in- 
dicated, amply a return to the spontaneity of Rousseau. 
His plan of escape from deterministic science is at bottom 
very much like Rousseau ^s plan of escape from the undue 
rationalism of the Enlightenment. As a result of these 
dghteenth-century influences, nature had, according to 
Carlyle, become a mere engine, a system of cogs and 
pulleys. He therefore hails Novalis as an "anti-mechan- 
ist," a "deep man," because of the way of deliverance 
that he teaches from this nightmare. "I owe him some- 
what." Wtat Carlyle owed to Novalis many modems 
have owed to Bergson, but it is not yet clear that eithff 
Novalis or Bergson are "deep men." 

The mechanistic view of nature, whethCT held pesd- 
mistically or optimistically, involvii^ as it does factore 
ih&t are infinite and therefore beyond calculation, cannot 
furnish proofs that will satisfy the true positivist: he is 
inclined to dismiss it as a mere phantasmagoria of the 
intellect. The Rousseauistic view of nature, on the otbev 
hand, whether held opthnistically or pessimistically, is 
even less capable of satisfyii^ the standards of the poa- 
tivist and must be dismissed as a mere phantasmagoria 
of the emotioiB. The fact is that we do not know and can 
never know what nature is in herself. The mysterious 
mother has shrouded herself from us in an impenetrable 
veil of illusion. But though we cannot know nature abso? 
lutely we can pick up a practical and piecemeal kno^ 
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edge of natiire not by dreaming but by doing. The man 
of action can within certain limits have his way with 
nature. Now the men who have acted during the past 
century have been the men of science and the utilitarians 
who have been turning to account the discoveries of 
Bcience. The utihtariana have indeed derived such potent 
ud from science that they have been able to stamp their 
^orts on the very face of the landscape. The romanti- 
cists have not ceased to protest against this scientific 
utilizing of nature as a profanation. But inasmuch as 
these protests have come from men who have stood not 
for work but for revery they have for the most part been 
futile. This is not the least of the ironic contrasts that 
abound in this movement between the ideal and the real. 
No age ever grew so ecstatic over natural beauty as the 
nineteenth century, at the same time no age ever did so 
much to deface nature. No age ever so exalted the coun- 
try over the town, and no age ever witnessed such a 
crowding into urban centres. 

A curious study might be made of this ironic contrast 
as it appears in the early romantic crusade against rail- 
ways. One of the romantic grievance* against the railway 
is that it does not encourage vagabondage: it has a defi- 
nite goal and gets to it so far as possible in a straight line. 
Yet in spite of Wordsworth's protesting sonnet the Win- 
dermere railway was built. Ruskin's wrath at railways 
vas equally vain. In general, sentiment is not of much 
avail when pitted against industrial advance. The papers 
announced recently that one of the loveliest cascades in 
the California Sierraa had suddenly disappeared as a re- 
suit of the diversion of its water to a neighboring power- 
plant. The same fate is overtaking Niagara itself. It is 
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perhaps symbolic that a quarry has made a hideous gafib 
in the hiMde on the shores of Rydal Mere right opposite 
Wordsworth's house. 

If the man of science and the utilitarian do not learn 
what nature is in herself they learn at least to adjust 
themselves to forces outside themselves. The Housseau- 
ist, on the other hand, does not in his "communion" 
with nature adjust himself to anything. He is simply com- 
muning with his own mood. Rousseau chose appropri- 
ately as title for the comedy that was his first titeraty 
effort "Narcissus or the Lover of Himself." The nature 
over which the Rousseauist is bent in such rapt contem- 
plation plays the part of the pool in the legend of Narci»- 
sus. It renders back to him his own image. He sees in 
nature what he himself has put there. The Rousseauist 
transfuses himself into nature in much the same way 
that Pygmalion transfuses himself into his statue. Nature 
is dead, as Rousseau says, unless animated by the fires 
of love. "Make no mistake," says M. Masson, "the 
nature that Jean-Jacques worships is only a projection 
of Jean-Jacques. He has poured himself forth so com- 
placently upon it that he can always find himsdf and 
cherish himself in it." And M. Masson goes on and quotes 
from a curious and little-known fragment of Rousseau: 
"Beloved solitude," Rousseau sighs, "beloved solitude, 
where I still pass with pleasure the remains of a life givoi 
over to suffering. Forest with stunted trees, marshes 
without water, broom, reeds, melancholy heather, inani- 
mate objects, you who can neither speak to me nor hear 
me, what secret charm brings me back constantly into 
your midst? Unfeeling and dead things, this charm is not 
in you; it could not be there. It is in my own heart w 
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wishes to refa- back everything to itself." ' Coleridge 
plainly only continues Rousseau when he writes: 

O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live: ' 
Ours IB her wedding-ganiient, oura her ahroudi 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 

Than that manimat« cold world allow'd 
To the poor loveless ever-anxioue crowd, 

Ah! from the eoul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth. 

The fair luminous cloud is no other than the Arcadian 
imagination. "The light that never was on sea or land, 
the consecration and the poet's dream" of which Words- 
worth speaks, is likewise as appears very plainly from 
the context,* Arcadian, He should once, Wordsworth 
writ«8, have wished to see Peele Castle bathed in the 
Arcadian light, but now that he has escaped by s>'mpathy 
for his fellow-men from the Arcadian aloofness, he is willing 
that it should be painted in storm. Mere storminess, one 

' Pragment de VArt ik jouir, quoted by P.-M. Maason in La Beliffitm 
de J.-J. Koutteau, ii, 228. 

■ If nature merely rcflecta back to a man lus own image, it follows that 
Coleridge's celebrated diatinction between fancy and imagination baa 
little value, inasmuch as he rests hie proof of the unifying power of the 
imagination, in itself a Bound idea, on the imion the imagination effects 
between man and outer nature — and this union is on his own showing 
fancifuL 

■ If I had bad this oonsecration Wordanorth rays, addressing Peele 
CuUe, 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile, 
Amid a world how djfteremt frum thisf 
Bedde a sea that could not ceeae to emile; 
On tnuiiiuti lajid, beneath a eky of bliss. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
£llfnon quitt, leithout loU or itrife, etc. 
SUgiac Slama* tuggetUd by a pieturi of Ptrit CatlU in a Mlarm. 
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should recollect, is not in itself an assurance that one has ' 
turned from the romantic dream to reality. One finds in 
this movement, if nowhere else, as I remarked apropos 
of Chateaubriand, the stormy Arcadia. 

It is not through the Arcadian imagination that one 
moves towards reality. This does not much matter if 
what one seeks in a "return to nature" is merely recrea- 
tion. I cannot repeat too often that I have no quarrel 
with the nature cult when it remains recreative but only 
when it sets up as a substitute for philosophy and reli- 
gion. This involves a confusion between the two main 
directions of the human spirit, a confusion as I have said 
in a previous chapter between the realm of awe and the 
region of wonder. Pascal exaggerates somewhat when be 
says the Bible never seeks to prove reli^on from the 
"wondera" of nature. But this remark is true to the total 
spirit of the Bible. A knowledge of the flowers of the HcAy 
Land is less necessary for an understanding of the gospd 
narrative than one tmght suppose from Renan.' Renan 
is simply seeking to envelop Jeeus so far as possible in an 
Arcadian atmosphere. In so doing he is following In the 
footsteps of the great father of sentimentalists. According 
to M. Masson, Jesus, as depicted by Jean-Jacques, be- . 
comes ' ' a sort of grand master of the Golden Age." | 

Here as elsewhere the Rousseauist is seeking to identify I 
the Arcadian view of life with wisdom. The result is a 
series of extraordinarily subtle disguises for egoism. We 
think we see the Rousseauist prostrate before the ideal 

> Cf. Doudan, Letlns, rv, 213: " J'ai pftrcoiini le &l>n^f*lnli tin Reaaa. 
Je n'ai jfttnab vu dans im tbfoloBJen une aj grande roDnaiBsaaoe de U Bart 
nrieniaJe. C'est ud payuguite bien sup&ieur & SainUAuguitiD >4 k Boo* 
suet. Q stoc des rde&Us, des aD^mooeB, des p&giKictUe pour reeueilltr j 
I'mcrtdulil^" 
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woman or before nature or before God himself, but when 
we look more closely we see that he is only (as Sainte- 
Beuvesaid of Alfred de Vigny) "in perpetual adoration 
before the holy sacrament of himself." The fact that he 
finds in nature only what he has put there seems to be 
for Rousseau himself a source of satisfaction. But the 
poem of Coleridge I have just quoted, in which he pro- 
claims that 80 far as nature is concerned ' ' we receive but 
what we give," is entitled "Ode to Dejection." One of 
man's deepest needs would seem to be for genuine com- 
munion, for a genuine escape, that is, from his ordinary 
self. The hollowness of the Rousseauistic communion with 
nature as well as other Rousseauistic substitutes for 
genuine communion is indissolubly bound up with the 
subject of romantic melancholy. 



CHAPTER IX 



ROUANTIC UELANCHOLT 



HoussEAU and his early followers — especially perii&pa 
his early Frencii followers — were very much preoccupied 
with the problem of happiness. Now in a sen se all m en — 
rmi liliiiii iiliii II iiniiiiii tin iiiiilii iinil mnnTlfj iTii fli ili 
— ajim <rt t w ^p mca s. The important point to detenmne is 
what any particular person means by happiness and how 
he hopes to attain it. It should be plain from ail that 
has been said that the Rousseauist seeks happiness in 
the free play of the emotions. The "Influence of the 
Passions on Happiness" is the significant title of one of 
Mftdame de Stael's early treatises. The happiness that 
pe Rousseauist seeks involves not merely a free play of 
feehng but — what is even more important — a free 
Vay of the imagination. Feeling acquires a sort of infini- 
tude as a result of this cooperation of the imagination, 
and so the romanticist goes, as we have seen, in quest of 
the thrill superlative, as appears so clearly in his nympb- 
olepsy, his pursuit of the "impossible she." But the more 
imaginative this quest for emotional happiness grows the 
more it tends to become a mere nostalgia. Happiness ia 
achieved so far as it is achieved at all in dreamland. Rous- 
seau says of himself: Mon plus constarU bonkeur Jut en 
songe. Every finite satisfaction by the very fact that it is 
finite leaves him unsatisfied. Ren^ says that he hod ex- 
hausted solitude as he had exhausted society: they had 
boQi failed to satisfy his insatiable desires. Reo^ plainlyl 
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takes lus insatiableness to be the badge of his spiritual 
distinction. To submit to any circumscribing of one's de- 
sires is to show that one has no sense ,of infinitude and 
3 to sink to the level of the philistine. 
But does one become happy by being nostal^pc and 
^ \ hypersestbetic, by burning with infinite indeterminate 
( desire? We have here perhaps the chief irony and con- 
I tradiction in the whole movement. The Rousseauist seeks 
■ \ happiness and yet on his own showing, his mode of seek- 
ing it results, not in happiness but in wretchedness. One 
finds indeed figures in the nineteenth century, a Brown- 
ing, for example, who see in life first of all an emotional 
adventure and then carry this adventure through to the 
end with an apparently unBagging gusto. One may 
affirm nevertheless that a movement which began by 
asserting the goodness of man and the loveUness of nature 
ended by producing the greatest literature of despair the 
world has ever seen. No movement has perhaps been so 
prolific of melancholy as emotional romanticism. To 
follow it from Rousseau down to the present day is to 
run through the whole gamut of gloom.' 

Infcctiona of unutterable sadnon, 

Infectiooa of incalculable madnees, 

Iiifcctiona of incurable despob. 

According to a somewhat doubtful authority, Ninon 
de Lenclos, "the joy of the spirit measures its force." 

> In his Mai romantigM (1008) E. Seilli^re labels the genetatiuu that 
hare elapsed aince the riae oi Rouascauiam as followa: 
l.'SenaibUity {Nma'eUe IISoIm, 1761). 

2. Weltsphmeni (Schiller's jEathttic LeOrri, 1795). 

3. Mai dti siMe (Hugo's IJemani, 1830). 

4. PessimiBm (vogue o( Schopenhauer and Stendhal, 186S). 
6. Neutaatbenia (culmination of ^n de niefe moremeiit, 1900). 
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When the romanticist on the other band diacovere t 
bis ideal of happiness works out into actual unhap] 
he does not blame his ideal. He simply assumes that t 
world is unworthy of a beii^ so exquisitely organized a 
himself, and so shrinks back from it and enfolds himself 
in bis sorrow as he would in a mantle. Since the superla- 
tive bliss that he craves eludes him he will at least be 
superlative in woe. So far from being a mark of failure 
this woe measures his spiritual grandeur. " A great soul," 
as Ren£ says, "must contain more grief than a small 
one." The romantic poets enter into a vaitable compe- 
tition with one another as to who shall be accounted the 
most forlorn. The victor in this competition is awarded 
the palm not merely for poetry but for wisdom. In the 
words of Arnold: 

AmongBt us one 
Who moat boa euSered, takes dejectedly 
Hia seat upon the intellectual throne; 
And all his store of sad experience be 
Lays bare of wretched days. 
Telia W hie misery's birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head. 
And all his hourly varied anodynes. 

This for our wisest I and we others pine. 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end. 

And waive alt claim to btiss, and try to bear; 
With close-lipped patience for our only friend, 

Sad patience, too near neighbor to despair. 

Though Arnold may in this poem, as some one bal 
complained, reduce the muse to the r&le of bospitd 
nurse, he is, like his master Senaucour, free from tbi 
taint of theatricality. He does not as he said of Byi 
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make**apageajit of his bleeding heart"; and theBjTomc 
pose has a close parallel in the pose of Chateaubriand. 
An Irish girl at London once fold Chateaubriand that " ho 
carried his heart in a sling." He himself said that he had 
a Boul of the kind " the ancients called a sacred malady." 
Chateaubriand, to be sure, had his cheerful momenta 
and many of them. His sorrows he bestowed upon the 
public. Herein he was a true child of Jean-Jacques. We are 
told by eye-witnesses how heartily Rousseau enjoyed 
many aspects of his life at Motiers-Travers. On his own 
showing, he was plunged during this period in ahnost 
unalloyed misery. Froude writes of Carlyle: "It was his 
peculiarity that if matters were well with himself, it 
never occurred to him that they could be goii^ ill with 
any one else; and, on the other hand, if he was uncom- 
fortable, he required everybody to be- uncomfortable 
along with him." We can follow clear down to Gissing 
the assumption in some form or other that "art must be 
the mouthpiece of misery." This whole question as to the 
proper function of art goes to the root of the debate 
between the classicist and the Rousseauist. "All these 
poets," Goethe complains to Eckermann of the roman- 
ticists of 1830, "write as though they were ill, and as 
though the whole world were a hospital. . . . Every one 
of them in writing tries to be more desolate than all the 
others. This is really an abuse of poetry which has been 
given to make man satisfied with the world and with his 
lot. But the present generation is afraid of alt solid 
energy ; its mind is at ease and sees poetry only in weak- 
ness. I have found a good expression to vex these gentle- 
men. I am going to call their poetry hospital poetxy." ' 

> Bekermann, September 24, 1827. 
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Now Goethe is here, like Chateaubriand, mocking to ' 
some degree his own followers. When he suffered (rem a 
spiritual ailment of any kind he got rid of it by inoculat- 
ing others with it ; and it was in this way, as we learn from 
hifl Autobiography, that he got relief from the Welir- 
schmerz of " Werther." But later in life Goethe was classi- 
cal not naerely in precept like Chateaubriand, but to some 
extent in practice. The best of the poetry of his matu- 
rity tends like that of the ancients to elevate and console. 

The contrast between cltgsic and romaotic poetry in 
this matter of melancholy is closely bound up with the 
larger contrast between imitation and spontaneity. 
Homer is the greatest of poets, according to Aristotle, 
because he does not entertain us with his own person but 
is more than any other poet an imitator. The romantic 
poet writes, on the other hand, as Lamartine says he 
wrote, solely for the "relief of his heart." He pours forth 
himself — his most intimate and private self; above all, 
his ai^jmsh and his tears. In his relation to his reader, as 
Musset tells us in a celebrated image,' he is like the peli- 
can who rends and lacerates his own flesh to provide 
nourishment for his young (Pour Untie nouTriture U ap- 
porte son ctBur) : 

Lea piua discspiris eont k3 chants tea plus teoux, I 

Et fen sots d'immorUla (pJi soni de pur) ganjriote.* % 

To make of poetry a spontaneous overflow of powerful 
emotion, usually of sorrowful emotion, is what the French 
understand by lyricism (U lyrisme)\ and it may be (^ . 

■ See La Null de Mai. 
* These lines are iuacribed on the atatue o( Muaset in front ol t 
IliUtre Frangaia. Cf. Shelley: 

^ ue thoM Uul toll of eaddeet thoui^ 
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jected that it is not fair to compare an epic poet tike 
Homer with a lyricist like Musset. Let us then take for our 
comparison the poet whom the ancients themselves looked 
upon as the supreme type of the lyricist — Pindar. He 
is superbly imaginative, "sailing," as Gray tells us, "with 
supreme dominion through the azure deep of air," but 
his imagination is not like that of Musset in the service 
of sensibility. He does not bestow his own emotions upon 
us but is rather in the Aristotelian sense an imitator. He 
is indeed at the very opposite pole from Rousseau and 
the "apostles of affliction." "Let a man." he says, "not 
darken delight in his life." " Disclose not to strangers our 
burden of care; this at least shall I advise thee. Therefore 
is it fitting to show openly to all the folk the fair and 
pleasant things allotted us; but if any baneful misfortune 
sent of heaven befalleth man, it is seemly to shroud this in 
darkness."' And one should also note Pindar's hostility 
towards that other great source of romantic lyricism — 
nostalgia ("The desire of the moth for the star"), and 
the closely allied pursuit of the strange and the exotic. 
He tells of the condign punishment visited by Apollo upon 
the prl Coronis who became enamoured of "a strange 
man from Arcadia," and adds :"She was in love with things 
remote — that passion which many ere now have felt. 
For among men, there is a foolish company of those 
who, putting shame on what they have at home, oast 
their glances afar, and pursue idle dreams in hopes that 
shall not be fulfilled." ^ 

We are not to suppose that Pindar was that most tire- 
Home and superficial of all types — the professional opti- 

' IVanslatioD by J. E. Saudya of fragment ciUnI in Stobteus, Flar, 
cnc, I. 

• Pythian Odea, m, 20 S. 
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nuet who insista on inflicting his "badness" upon ua. 
"The immortals," he says, "apportion to man two sor- 
rows for every boon they grant."' In general the Greek 
whom Kipling sings and whom we already find in ScMUct 
— the Greek who is an incarnation of the "joy of life 
unquestioned, the everlasting wondersong of youth" ' — 
is a romantic myth. We read in the Iliad:' "Of all the 
creatures that breathe or crawl upon the earth, none ia 
more wretched than man." Here is the "joy of life un- 
questioned" in Homer. Like Homer the brat of the later 
Greeks and Romans face unflinchingly the facts of life 
and these facts do not encourage a thoughtless elation. 
Their melancholy is even more concerned with the lot 
of man in general than with their personal and private 
grief. The quality of this melancholy is rendered in 
Tennyson's line on Virgil, one of the finest in nineteenth 
century English poetry: 
Tbou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human load.* 

One should indeed not fail to distinguish between the 
note of melancholy in a Homer or a Virgil and the melan- 
choly of the ancients, whether Stoic or Epicurean, who had 
experienced the hopelessness and helplessness of a pure 
naturalism in dealing with ultimate problems. The melan- 
choly of the Stoic is the melancholy of the man who asso- 
ciates with, the natural ordera " virtue " that the natural 
order does not give, and so is tempted to exclaim at last 
with Brutus, that he had thought virtue a thing and had 
found that it was only a word. The melancholy of the 

' PirtAian Otkt, ni, 81-82. 

• Song oj the Batij". id the Setien Seas. ' xvu, 446-47. 

* A brief survey of melancholy nmonit the Greeks will be found id Pn>- I 
fenU' a. B. Bulcher'e Some AsjtteU i^ tht Greek Oeniua. 
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Epicurean is that of the man who has tasted the bitter 
sediment {amaTi ali^id) in the cup of pleasure. !t is not 
difBcuIt to discover modern equivalents of both Stoic aud 
Epicurean melancholy. "One should seelr," says Sainte- 
Beuve, ' ' in the pleasures of Ren6 the secret of his ennuis, ' ' 
and 80 far as this is true Chateaubriand is on much the 
same level as some Roman voluptuary who suffered from 
the tcedium vitce in the time of Tiberius or Nero.' But 
though the Roman decadent gave himself up to the 
pursuit of sensation and often of violent and abnormal 
sensation he was less prone than a Chateaubriand to 
associate this pursuit with the " infinite " ; and so he was 
less nostalgic and byperaesthetic. His Epicureanism was 
therefore less poetical no doubt, but on the other hand 
he did not set up mere romantic restlessness as a sort of 
substitute for religion. It was probably easier therefore 
for him to feel the divine discontent and so turn to real 
religion than it would have been if he had, like the 
Rousseauist, complicated bis Epicureanism with sham 
spirituality. 

To say that the melancholy even of the decadent 
ancient is less nostalgic is perhaps only another way of 
saying what I have said about the melancholy of the 
ancients in general — that it ia not so purely personal. It 
derives less from his very private and personal illusions 
and still less from his very private and personal disillu- 
sions. In its purely personal quality romantic melancholy 
ia indeed inseparable from the whole conception of origi- 

• The exasperated quest of novelty is one of the nmin tnute both of the 
ftucieitt and the modern victim of ennui. See Seneoi, Dt TranguiUitate 
animi: " Pastidio illia eaae cojpit vita, et ipse mundusietBubit flludmbido- 
rum delioiarum: quousquc eadcm?" (Cf. La Fontaine: U me fnut du 
oouve&u, n'en fftt-U plus au monde.) 
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but unique in feeling, and the sense of uniqueness in 
feeling speedily passes over into that of tiniqueness in 
Buffering — on the principle no doubt laid down by 
Horace Walpole that life, which is a comedy for those 
who think, is a tragedy for those who feel. To be a beauti- 
ful soul, to preserve one's native goodness of feeling among 
men who have been perverted by society, is to be the elect 
of nature and yet this election turns out as Rousseau tells 
us to be a "fatal gift of heaven." It is only the disillu- 
sioned romanticist, however, who assumes this elegiac 
tone. We need to consider what he means by happineaa 
while he still seeks for it in the actual world and not in 
the pays deschim^es. Rousseau tells us that he based the 
sense of his own worth on the fineness of his powers of 
perception. Why should nature have endowed him with 
such exquisite faculties ' if he was not to have a satisfac- 
tion commensurate with them, if he was "to die without 
having lived"? We have here the psychological origina 
of the right to happmess that the romanticists were to 
proclaim. "We spend on the passions," says Joubert, 
"the stuff that has been given us for happiness." The 
Rousseauist hopes to find his happiness in the passions 
themselves. Romantic happiness does not involve any 
moral effort and has been defined in its extreme forms as 
a "monstrous dream of passive enjojTnent." Flaubert 
has made a study of the right to happiness thus under* 
stood in his " Madame Bovary." Madame Bovary, who JB 

■ "A quoi boD m'avoir fait Dattre av«c dee fsculUe exuiijaw pour lea 
laiaaer juequ'& la fin muib emploi? Le KDtiinent de moo priz intone eo 
me doun&nt oelui de oette injUBtice m'ea dMommageait «d quelque wrto, 
et me faisait vfmet des lannee que j'aimau & loiaser couler." Cmfenioaa. 
Urn IX (1756). 
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very commonplace in other respects, feels exquisitely; 
and inasmuch as her husband had no such fineness the 
right to happiness meant for her, as it did for so many 
other "misunderstood" women, the right to ejttra- 
marital adventure. One should note the germs of melan- 
choly that lurk in the quest of the superlative moment 
even if the quest is relatively successful. Suppose Saint- 
Preux had succeeded in compressing into a single instant 
"the delights of a thousand centuries"; and so far as 
outer circumstances are concerned had had to pay no 
penalty. The nearer the approach to a superhuman in- 
tensity of feeling the greater is likely to be the ensuing 
languor. The ordinary round of life seems pale and insipid 
compared with the exquisite and fugitive moment. One 
eeems to one's self to have drained the cup of life at a 
draught and save perhaps for impassioned recollection 
of the perfect moment to hare no reason for continuing 
to/Kve. One's heart is "empty and swollen" ' and one is 
haunted by thoughts of suicide. 

J This sense of having exhausted life * and the accom- 
panying temptation to suicide that are such striking 
features of the malady of the age are not necessarily asso- 
tiated with any outer enjoyment at all. One may devour 
U(e in revery and then the melancholy arises from the dis- 
proportion between the dream and the fact. The revery 
that thus consumes life in advance is not necessarily erotic . 
What may be termed the cosmic revery of a Senancour or 
an Amiel ^ has very much the same effect. 
The atony and aridity of which the sufferer from ro- 

' Noui/tlU HHiAte, Pt. vi, Lettre ttii. 

* "Enoore enfant par la t£te, vousSt«ed£j& vieiu parlcMeur." Ibid. 

■ See the exftmplee quoted in Arnold :£«ae>|ia in CriAieMm.SeoondSeriea, 
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mantle melancholy complains may have oth^ f 
beeides the depression that follows upon the achieving 
of emotional intensity whether in revery or in fact ; it may 
also be an incident in the warfare between head and heart 
that assumes so many forms among the spu-itual poster- 
ity of Jean-Jacques. The Rousseauist seeks happiness in 
emotional spontaneity and this spontaneity seems to be 
killed by the head which stands aloof and dissects and 
analyzes. Perhaps the best picture of the emotionalist 
who is thus incapacitated for a frank surrender to his own 
emotions is the "Adolphe" of Benjamin Constant (a 
book largely reminiscent of Constant's actual aEfair with 
Madame de Stael)- 

Whothc f tho wu t itn tjf To ma B tic ja dancboly fee la or 
' analyzes he is enuallv incapahle-ofiwtiqn. He who faces 
resolutely the rude buffetings of the world is gradually 
hardened against them. The romantic movemeot is fille d 
lyith ""T fi;rnan° "^ *''ose who Lave evad ed action and at 
the same time b ecome highly sensitive and highly self- 
conscious. The man whoTKriHSTHOre ejtquisi tely ^'pTeas- 
nretnan another will also thrill more exquisitely to pain; 
nay, pleasure itself in its extreme is allied to pain; ' so 
that to be bypertesthetlc is not an unmixed advantage 
especially if it be true, as Pindar says, that the Gods 
b«tow two trials on a man for every boon. Perbflps th« 
deepest bitterness is found, not in those who make a 

> This is the thou^t of Keate'a Ode to Mdaneholy : 
Ay, in Uie very Uunple oT Delight 

Veil'ii Melancholy h&B her eovran Hhrine, 
Thouxh Been of none save him whose Htrenuoos tongue 
Cat) biir^t Joy's gmpc against hia poiftte fine. 
Cf. Chateaubriand: Emiti gar let RiioluHtm*, Pt. it, ch. Lvii: "Cea ioim- 
Knoee aoot trop poignantee: telle est notre faibleaae, que lea pkisn i 
exquis deyieanent iea douleure," etc. 
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[ pageant of their bleeding hearts, but in those who, like 
' Leconte de Lisle ' and others {les impossibles), disdain to 
make a show of themselves to the mob, and so dissimu- 
late their quivering sensibility under an appearance of 
impassibility; or, like Stendhal, under a mask of irony 
L that "is imperceptible to the vulgar." 

Stendhal aims not at emotional intensity only, but 
I also glorifies the lust for power. He did as much as any 
I one in his time to promote the ideal of the superman. Yet 
I even if the superman has nerves of steel, as seems to have 
f lieen the case with Stendhal's favorite, Napoleon, and 
I acts on the outer world with a force of which the man in 
[ search of a sensation is quite incapable, he does not act 
upon himself, he remains ethically passive. This ethical 
passivity is the trait common to all those who incline to 
I live piu^Iy on the naturalistic level — whether they sac- 
I lifice the human law and its demands for measure to the 
I lust of knowledge or the lust of sensation or the lust of 
[ power. The man who neglects his ethical self and with- 
I draws into his temperamental or private self, must 
I almost necessarily have the sense of isolation, of remote- 
ness from other men. We return here to the psychology 
of the original genius to whom it was a tame and unin- 
teresting thing to be simply human and who, disdain- 
ing to seem to others a being of the same clay as them- 
selves, wished to be in their eyes either an angel or a 
demon — above all a demon.^ Ren€ does not, as I have 

' See his aonnet Lea Mmtnitn, This type of RousBeauiat is anticipated 

[ by ''Milwd" Bomston in La Ncnadie H&Aae. Rousseau directed the 

EsDf^ver to depict him nith "un maintien g^ave et stolquo soua lequel 

B cauhe avec poine une extreme scnsi>>ilit£." 

' "Qui ea-tu? A coup sQr tu o'eii pas un 6trc p£tri du mCine limon et 

BvniiD^ da la mfime vie que nous! Tu ea un ange ou un d&uou mais tu n'eo 
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said,' want even the woman who loves him to feel at 
with him, but rather to be at once a.'^tonished and appi 
He exercises upon those who approach him a malign 
cination; for be not only lives in misery himself as in his 
natural element, but communicates this misery to those 
who approach him. He is like one of those fair trees 
under which one cannot sit without "perishing. More- 
over Renfi disavows all responsibility for thus being a 
human Upas-tree. Moral effort is unavailing, for it was 
all written in the book of fat«. The victim of roman- 
tic melancholy is at times tender and elegiac, at other 
times he sets up as a heaven-de/ying Titan. This latter 
pose became especially common in France around 1830 
when the influence of Byron had been added to that of 
Chateaubriand. Under the influence of these two writers 
a whole generation of youth became "things of dark im- 
aginings," ' predestined to a blight tjiat was at the same 
time the badge of their superiority. One wished like Rend 
to have an "immense, solitary and stormy soul," and 
also, like a Byronic hero, to have a diabolical glint in 
the eye and a corpse-like complexion,' and so seem the 
"blind and deaf agent of funereal mysteries." * " It was 
possible to believe everything about Ren6 except the 
truth," The person who delights in being as mysterioua 
as this eadly falls into mystification. Byron himself we 
poe tine crfatiire humaiDe. . . Pourquoi habiter panni nous, qui oe poa- 
vans te suffirc qI le comprendrB ? " G.Satid, Ltiia, i, II. 
' See p. 51. 

* See lam. xvm, xix, perhaps tbe beat paaaage that cau be quoted tet 
the BjTonifi hero. 

' (3. Oaulicr, //wtofre du romatiKsm*; "H flail do mode akira d 
I'&»le ronuinliquB d'fiire pAle, livide, verdilre, uii peu cadar^reux, 
(tnit possible. Cela donoait I'air fatal, byromeo, ^aour, dAnti pai 
paasioQS et les remorda." 

* Hugo, Hemani. 
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|;*re told was rather flattered by the rumor that he had 
1 committed at least one murder. Baudelaire, it has been 
1 Baid, displayed his moral gangrene as a warrior might 
I display honorable wounds. This flaunting of his own 
I perversity was part of the literary attitude he had inher- 
) ited from the "Satanic School." 

Whpn t|iff rnnn),nti<'i ''i t i i " nnl p rir inf n i thr nrti m of fate 
I he ,poseB as the victim of society. Both ways of dodging 
I moral responsibility enter into the romantic legend of the 
I po^te maudit. Nobody loves a poet. His own mother 
I according to Baudelaire utters a malediction upon him.' 
[ That is because the poet feels so exquisitely that he is at 
I once odious and uninteUigible to the ordinary human 
I pachyderm. Inasmuch as the philistine is not too semd- 
I tive to act he has a great advantage over the poet in the 
I real world and often succeeds in driving him from it and 
I indeed from life itself. This inferiority in action is a 
I proof of the poet's ideality. "His gigantic wings," as 
I Baudelaire says, "keep him from walking." He has, in 
IColeridgean phrase, fed on "honey dew and dnmk the 
I milk of paradise," ' and so can scarcely be expected to 
Ihibmit to a diet of plain prose. It is hardly necessary to 
l.i^ that great poets of the past have not been at war 

' Loraque, jmt un diScrot dea puiBsances auprSmee, 
Le Poite apparalt d&ns ce mocde eimuy^, 
Sa m^ 6pouTant^ el plciue de blasph&ne* 
Crispe aee poin^ vers Dieu, qui la prend oa piti& 
Flcura du nud: BinidkUart. 
Of. iVouHrifc ff&pfee, PL m, lettre xxvi: 

"Ciel iDGMmtblel . . . O ma m^, pourquoi vous doona-t-il im 61b dam 
n ooiere?" 
' Coteridge haa a aide that relates him to the author of Lei Fleurn du 
I Wul, la his Pmnt of Skep he describes a dream in nhich he felt 
Deeiie witii loathing atnmgely tnix'd, 
Ob ipiid or batt^vl objaeU^'d. 
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with their public id this way. The reason is that 
were leas taken up with the uttering of their own umque- 
neas; they were, without ceasing to be themselves, serv- 
ants of the general sense. 

Chatterton became for the romanticists a favorite 
type of the poite maitdit, and his suicide a symbol of the 
inevitable defeat of the "ideal" by the "real." The first, 
performance of Vigny's Chatterton (1835) with its pio-i 
ture of the implacable hatred of the philistine for 
artist was received by the romantic youth of Paris witlii] 
something akin to delirium. As Gautier says in his wel 
known account of this performance one could almost hear 
in the night the crack of the solitary pistols. The ordi- 
nary man of letters, says Vigny in his preface to this play, 
is sure of success, even the great writer may get a hear^ 
ing, but the poet, a being who is on a far higher level 
either, can look forward only to "perpetual martyrdom^ 
and immolation." He comes into the world to be a burden 
to others; his native sensibility is so intimate and pro- 
found that it "has plunged him from childhood into in- 
voluntary ecstasies, interminable reveries, infinite inven- 
tions. Imagination possesses him above all ... it swells 
his faculties heavenward as irresistibly as the balloon 
carries up its car." From that time forth he is more 
or lees cut off from normal contact with bis fellowmen. 
"His sensibility has become too keen; what only grazes 
other men wounds him until he bleeds." He is thrown back 
more and more upon tiimself and becomes a sort of liv- 
ing volcano, "consumed by secret ardors and inexplica- 
ble languors," and incapable of self-guidance. Such is the 
poet. From his first appearance he is an outlaw. Let all 
your tears and all yoiu- pity be tor him. If he is 



bear^ H 
thao^l 
rdom^l 
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Eforced to suicide not he but society is to blame. He is like 
iie scorpion that cruel boys surround with live coala and 
tthat is 6naUy forced to turn his sting upon himself. 
■Society therefore owes it to itself to see that this exquis- 
B being is properly pensioned and protected by govern- 
linent, to the end that ideaUsm may not perish from the 
iearth. M. Thiers who was prime minister at that time m 
itaid to have received a number of letters from young 
I jwets, the general tenor of which was : " A position or I '11 
I'ldll myself." ■ 

A circumstance that should interest Americans is that 

iPoe as interpreted by Baudelaire came to hold for a later 

Igeneration of romanticists the place that Chatterton 

Ifaad held for the romanticists of 1830. Poe was actually 

■murdered, says Baudelaire — and there is an element of 

■ truth in the assertion along with much exaggeration — 

pby this great gas-lighted barbarity (i.e., America). All his 

mer and spiritual life wliether drunkard's or poet's, was 

Bone constant effort to escape from this antipathetic 

Atmosphere "in which," Baudelaire goes on to say, "the 

mpious love of liberty has given birth to a new tyranny, 

fttbe tyranny of the beasts, a zoocracy"; and in this hu- 

1 zoo a being with such a superhuman fineness of 

lensibility as Poe was of course at a hopeless disadvan- 

In general our elation at Foe's recognition in 

Europe should be tempered by the reflection that thia 

recognition is usually taken aa a point of departiu-e for 

' Keata acooTding to Shslley was an example of the 'poUt mitadit. " The 
poor fellow " ho says " waa literally hooted from the stage of life." Keata 
was M a matter of f act too 8 tiirdy to be Bnuff ed out by an article and had leM 
of the quiveriof; Rouweauiatic sensibility than Shelley himself. Cf. letter 
of Shelley to Mm. Shelley (Aug. 7, 1820) : " Imagine my despair of good, 
imagioe how it in possible that one of bo weak and senaitive a nature as 
mine can run further the gauntlet through this hellish society of men." 
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insulting America. Poe is about the only hypersesthetis 
romanticist we have had, and he therefore fell in with 
the main European tendency that comes down from the 
eighteenth century. Villiers de I'lsle-Adam, whom I have 
already cited as an extreme example of romantic ideal- 
ism, was one of Poe's avowed followers; but Vilhers is 
also related by his aesthetic and "diaboUc" Catholicism 
to Chateaubriand: and the religiosity of Chateaubriand 
itself derives from the religiosity of Rousseau. 

Hitherto I have been studying for the most part only 
one main type of modem melancholy. This type even io 
a Chateaubriand or a Byron and still more in tb«r in- 
numerable followers may seem at ODce superficial and 
theatrical. It often does not get beyond that Epicurcsn 
toying with sorrow, that luxury of grief, which was not 
unknown evHi to classical antiquity.' The despair of 
Chateaubriand is frequently only a disguise of his love o( 
literary glory, and Chesterton is inclined to see in the 
Byronic gloom an incident of youth and hi^ spirits.* 
But this is not the whole story even in Byron and Cha- 
teaubriand. To find what is both genuine and distinctive 
in romantic melancholy we need to enlarge a httle further 
on the imderlying difference between the claaudst t 

> Euripides spoaka of the Xd^ii yimr in his la^TiIti (lAtin, " 
Voluplas": Gennnn, "dio Wonne der Wehmut"). 
* Cbeetorbni ia anticipated in this paradox by Wontovtutb: 

Id youth we love the darksome Iftwn 

Brushed by the owlet's vring. 

■Hien Twilight is jwdwred to Dawn 

And autumn to the apriag. 

Bad fancies da wo Uicn affect 



Id luxury of 

To our own prodigal excess 

Of too familiar happioeas. 
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the Rousseauist. The Rousseauist, as indeed the moderu 
man in general, is more preoccupied with his separate 
and private self than the classicist. Modern melancholy- 
has practically always this touch of isolation not merely 
because of the proneness of the "genius" to dwell on his 
own uniqueness, but also because of the undermining of 
the traditional communions by critical analysis. The 
noblest form of the "malady of the age" is surely that 
which supervened upon the loaa of religious faith. This is 
vbat distinguishes the sadness of an Arnold or a Senan- 
cour from that of a Gray. The "Elegy" belongs to 
the modem movement by the humamtarian note, the 
Bympathetic interest in the lowly, but in its melancholy 
it does not go much beyond the milder forms of classical 
meditation on the inevitable sadness of life — what one 
may term pensiveness. Like the other productions of the 
Bo-called graveyard school, it bears a direct relation to 
Milton's "D Penseroso." It is well to retain Gray's own 
distinction. "Mine is a white Melancholy, or rather 
Leucocholy for the most part," he wrote to Richard West 
in 1742, "but there is another sort, black indeed, which 
I have now and then felt." Gray did not experience the 
more poignant sadness, one may suspect, without some 
loss of the "trembling hope" that is the final note of the 
" Elegy." No forlornness is greater than that of the man 
who has known faith and then lost it. Renan writes of 
his own break with the Church; 

The fiah of Lake Baikal, we are told, have spent thouaands of years 
in becoming freah-water fiah after being aalt-water fish. I had to go 
through my transition in a few weeks. Like an enchanted circle 
Cathohcism embraces the whole of life with bo much strength that 
vbcQ one U deprived of it everything aeems insipid. I was terribly lost. 
The univeTBe produced upon me the impresalou of a cold and arid 
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desert. Far the moment that Chriatianity was not the truth, all I 
rest appeared to me indifferent, frivolous, barely worthy of iDte 
Tlie collapse of my life upon itself left iu me a feeling of empttDess li 
that which foUowB aa attack of fever or an imhappy lov»«Efatr.' 

The forlornnesB at the toss ^f faith is curiously com-J 
bined in many of the romanticist'* with the mood < 
revolt. This type of romanticist heaps reproaches on ft I 
God in whose eristence he no longer believes (as la I 
Leconte de Lisle's "Quain," itself related to B>Ton'8 * 
"Cain"). He shakes his fist at an empty heaven, or like 
Alfred de Vigny (in his Jardin des Olitners) assumes to- 
wards this emptiness an attitude of proud disdain. He 
is loath to give up this grandiose defiance of divinity if 
only because it helps to save him from subsiding into 
platitude. A somewhat similar mood appears in the 
"Satanic" Catholics who continue to cling to religion 
simply because it adds to the gusto of anning.' A Barbey 
succeeded in combining the rfile of BjTonic Titan with 
that of champion of the Church. But in general the ro- 
mantic Prometheus spurns the traditional forms of com- 
munion whether classical or Christian. He is so far as 
everything established is concerned enormously centri- 
fugal, but he hopes to erect on the ruins of the past the 
new religion of human brotherhood. Ever>'thing in this 
movement from Shaftesbury down hinges on the rOle 
that is thus assigned to sympathy : if it can really unite 

■ SounenirB d'enfanee et dejeuTurtse, 339-30. I 

' "[ViltiersI £tait de cette famitle dee n^MBtholiquee litt^rwna dortV 
Chateaubriand est le pdre commun, et qui a produit Barbey d'Aurtrillyi ■ 
Baudelaire et plus rC-oemment M. Jos^phin Pel&dan. Ceiix-lft out goUti 
par-deasus tout daiis la reli^on lea charatea du p^h£, la graudmir du 
Hacril^, et leur seDsualiHme a careaa^ lea dogmea qui ajoutaient aua 
volupt^ la Buprbne volupt^ dc sc pcrdre." A. Fraace, Vie lAUirain, n^ _ 
121. 
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I men who are at the same time indulging each to the 
I utmost his owD "genius" or idiosyncrasy there is no 
I reason why one should not accept romanticism as a 
I philosophy of life. 

But nowhere else perhaps is the clash more violent 
I between the theory and the fact. No movement is so 
profuse in professions of brotherhood and none is so 
I filled with the aching sense of solitude. "Behold me then 
[ alone upon the earth." is the sentence with which Rous- 
[ Beau begins his last book; ' and he goes on to marvel that 
I he, the "most loving of men," had been forced more and 
I more into solitude. "I am in the world as though in a 

I Btrangc planet upon which I have fallen from the one that 

I I inhabited." * When no longer subordinated to some- 
I thing high«- than themselves both the head and the heart 

j (in the romantic sense) not only tend to be opposed to ' 
I one another, but also, each in its own way, to isolate. 
Empedocles was used not only by Arnold but by other 
victims ' of romantic melancholy, as a symbol of intel- 
lectual isolation: by his indulgence in the "imperious 
lonely thinking power " Empedocles has broken the warm 
r bonds of sympathy with his fellows: 

thou art 
A living man no more, Empedocles I 
Nothing but a devouring ^itme of thought, — 
But a oaked eternally reatlees mind! 

[ His leaping into Mtna, t>-pifies bis attempt to escape from 
I his loneliness by a fiery union with nature herself. 

According to religion one should seek to unite with 
I a something that is set above both man and' nature, 
I whether this something is vailed God as in Christianity 

' Premiire Promenade. ' Ibid. ' E.g., Holderlin and Jean Foloniua. 
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imply the Law as in various philosophies of the Far' 
t.* The most severe penalty visited on the man who 
s is that he tends to fall away from this union. 
This is the element of truth in the sentence of Diderot 
that Rousseau took as a personal affront: "Only the 
wicked man is alone." Rousseau asserted in reply, antici- 
pating Mark Twain,* that "on the contrary only the 
good man is alone." Now in a sense Rousseau is right. 
"Most men are bad," as one of the seven sages of Greece 
remarked, and any one who seta out to follow a very 
strenuous virtue is likely to have few companions on the 
way. Rousseau is also right in a sense when he says that 
the wicked man needs to hve in society so that he may 
have opportunity to practice his wickedness. Yet Rous- 
seau fails to face the main {"iiir- r'lrtii'fr h nhfiYC aU a 
;. A man may frequent his fellows and suffer 
none the less acutely, like Poe's "Man of the Crowd," 
from a ghastly isolation. And conversely one may be like 
the ancient who said that he was never less alone than 
when he was alone. 

Hawthorne, who was himself a victim of solitude, 
brooded a great deal on this whole problem, eepeciaOy, 
as may he seen in the "Scarlet Letter" and elsewhere, 
on the isolating effects of sin. He perceived the relation 
of the problem to the whole trend of religious life in New 
England. The older Puritans had a sense of intimacy with 
God and craved no other companionship. With the weak- 

■ A etnking pasea^ on sotitude will be found in the Lawt of Jtfonu, it, 
340-42. ("Alone a bein^c is bom; alone he gofis down to death." Iln kin 
forsake him at the ktbvc; his only hope then h in tbf> conipanioadiip al 
the Law ti( ri^tcousnesa [DhanoBt. "With the Iaw at ' ' ' ' 

otueaea the darkneai diffictdt to cross. "} 
■ " De gpod and you will be ktnely." 
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I eoing of their faith the later Puritans lost the sense of a 

I flivine companionship, but retained their aloofness from 

I men. Hawthorne's own solution of the problem of soU- 

I tude, so far as he offers any, is humanitarian. Quicken 

I your sympathies. Let the man who has taken as hb 

[ motto Excelsior ' be warned. Nothing will console him 

' on the bleak heights either of knowledge or of power for 

I the warm contact with the dwellers in the valley. Faust, 

■who is a symbol of the sohtude of knowledge, seeks to 

escape from his forlomness by recovering this warm 

I contact. That the inordinate quest of power also leads to 

I solitude is beyond question. Napoleon, the very type of 

I the superman, must in the nature of the case have been 

I very solitary.* His admirer Nietzsche wrote one day: 

" I have forty-three years behind me and am as alone as 

I if I were a child." Carlyle, whose "hero" derives like the 

t euperman from the original genius ' of the eighteenth 

century, makes the following entry in his diary: "My 

isolation, my feeling of loneliness, xmlimitedness (much 

meant by this) what tongue shall say? Alone, alone!" * 

' In the poem by the 8ms3 poel C. Didier from which I»ngfellow'8 
poem Beems to be derived, the youth who persista in scaling the heiglita 
ID spite of all warning is BjTonI 

Et ByTon . . . disparalt aux yeux du pAtre i^pouv&nU. 

(See E. EsWve, Byron en France. 147). 
■ In the Mtmoiret d'Outre-Tombe Chateaubriand quoUe from tbif jot- 
tinf^ of Napoleon on the island of Elba. " Men ixciir ae refuse sux joies 
oommunea comme k la douleur ordinaire." He says of Napoleon elsewhere 
in the same work: "Au fond it ne tenait k rien: honunc solitaire, il aosuffi- 
■ait; le malheur ne fit que le reodre au desert de aa vie." 
' The solitude of the "geoius" is already marked in Blake; 
01 why was I bom with a different faceT 
Why was I not bom like the rest of my race? 
When I look, each one storu; when I speak, I offend; 
Then I'm silent and passive and loae every frieodi 
• Froude's Carlyle. n, 377. 
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It cannot be granted, however, that one may escape 
by love, as the Rousseauist understands the word, from 
the loneliness that arises from the unlimited quest either 
of knowledge or power. For Rousseauistic love is also uo- 
limited whether one understands by love either passion 
or a diffusive sympathy for mankind at large. "What 
solitudes are these human bodies," Musset exclaimed 
when fresh from his affair with George Sand. Wordsworth 
cultivated a love for the lowly that quite overflowed the 
hounds of neo-classic selection. It is a well-known fact 
that the lowly did not altogether reciprocate. "A deso- 
late-minded man, ye kna," said an old inn-keeper of the 
Lakes to Canon Rawnsley, '"T was potry as did it." If 
Wordsworth writes so poignantly of solitude one may in- 
fer that it is because he himself had experienced it.' Nor 
would it be difficult to show that the very philanthrofuc 
Ruskin was at least as solitary as Carlyle with his tirades 
against philanthropy. 

I have spoken of the isolating effects of sin, but sa ia 
scarcely the right word to apply to most of the romanti- 
cists. The solitude of which so many of them complain 
does, however, imply a good deal of spiritual inertia. 
Now to be spiritually inert, as I have said elsewhere, 
is to be temperamental, to indulge unduly the lust for 
knowledge or sensation or power without imposing od 

■ No 6aer lines on solitude are found in English tlian those in whudi 
Wordsworth relates bow (roin his room at Cambridge he could look out oo 
The antech&pel where the statue stood 
Of NcwtoQ witb his prism and silent face, 
The iDarble index of a mind for ever 
Voysgiog^through atranee aeaa of tJiought nlone. 

{/Wwfe m, 61-ea.) . 
Cf. also the line in the Sonnet on Milton: 

His soul was like & stu and dwelt apart. 
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[ these lusta some centre or principle of control set above 
1 the ordinary self. The man who wishes to fly off on the 
I tangent of his own temperament and at the same time 
enjoy communion on any except the purely material level 
[ is harboring incompatible desires. Fo r tempera ment is 
I what seEacal£a_-A_aeDee of unlimitedness ("much meant 
I by this" as Carlyle says) and of solitude are simply the 
I penalties visited upon the eccentric individuaUst. If we 
are to unite on the higher levels with other men we must 
[ look in another direction than the expansive outward 
I striving of temperament: we must in either the human- 
I istic or religious sense undergo conversion. We must pull 
t back our temperaments with reference to the model that 
I we are imitating, just as, in Aristotle's phrase, one might 
I pull back and straighten out a crooked stick.' Usually 
I the brake on temperament is supplied by the ethos, the 
I convention of one's age and country. I have tried to show 
: elsewhere that the whole programme of the eccentric 
individualist is to get rid of this convention, whatever it 
iay be, without developing some new principle of con- 
trol. The eccentric individualist argues that to accept 
rontrol, to defer to some centre as the classicist demands, 
^is to cease to be himself. But are restrictions upon tem- 
perament 80 fatal to a man's being himself? The reply 
hinges upon the definition of the word self, inasmuch as 
^man is a dual being. If a man is to escape from his isolar 
hjon he must, I have said, aim at some goal set above his 
ordinary self which is at the same time his unique and 
separate self. But because this goal is set above his ordi- 
nary self, it is not therefore necessarily set above hLs total 
personality. The limitations that he imposes ou his ordi- 
' Eth. Nie., 1109 b. 
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nary self may be the necessary condition of his enteiiag 

into possession of his ethical self, the self that he pofr 

sesses in common with other men. Aristotle saya that if a 

^ man wishes to achieve happiness he must be a true lover 

*;/ of himself. It goes without saying that he means the 

' 'ethical self. The author of a recent book on Ibsoi saya 

that Ibsen's message to the world is sununed up io the 

line: 



This above all, — to thine own self be true. 



tjjf 



It is abundantly plain from the context, however, 
Polonius is a decayed jVristotelian and not a precursor 
of Ibsen. The self to which Aristotle would have a 
man be true is at the opposite pole from the self that 
Ibsen and the original geniuses are so eager to get ut> 
tcred. 

To impose the yoke of one's human self upon one's 
temperamental self is, in the Aristotelian sense, to work. 
Aristotle conceives of happiness in terms of work. All 
types of temperamentalists, on the other hand, are from 
the human point of view, passive. The happiness thAt 
they crave is a passive happiness. A man may pursue 
power with the energy of a Napoleon and yet remain ethi- 
cally passive. He may absorb whole encycloptedias and 
remain ethically passive. He may expand his sympathies 
until, like Schiller, he is ready to "bestow a kiss upon tbe 
whole world" and yet remain ethically pas^ve. A nuui 
ceases to be ethically passive only when he begins to vork 
in the Aristotelian sense, that is when he be^^ to put 
the brake on temperament and impulse, and in the same 
d^ree he tends to become ethically efBcient. 
deaiai of the dualism of the spirit, Rousseau dlscreditc 



I 
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thia inner working, so that inwardness has come to seem 
iQTionymous with mere subjectivity; and to be subjective 
in the Rousseauistic sense is to be diffusive, to lack 
purpose and concentration, to lose one's self in a shoreless 

a of revery. 

The utilitarian intervenes at this point and lu-ges the 
romanticist, since he has failed to work inwardly, at least 
to work outwardly. Having missed the happiness of 
ethical efficiency he may in this way find the happiness of 
material efficiency, and at the same time serve the 
world. This is the solution of the problem of happiness 
that Goethe offers at the end of the Second Faust, and 
we may affirm without hesitation that it is a sham solu- 
tion. To work outwardly and in the utilitarian sense, 
without the inner working that can alone save from ethi- 
cal anarchy is to stimulate rather than repress the most 
urgent of all the lusts — the lust of power. It is only 
too plain that the unselective sympathy or joy in service 
with which Goethe would complete Faust's utilitarian 
activity is not in itself a sufficient counterpoise to the 
will to power, unless indeed we assume with Rousseau 
that one may control expansive impulses by opposii^ 
them to one another. 

A terrible danger thus lurks in the whole modern pro- 
gramme : it is a programme that m^es for a formidable 
mechanical efficiency and so tends to bring into an ever 
closer material contact men who remain ethically cen- 
trifugal. The reason why the humanitarian and other 
schemes of communion that have been set up during the 
last century have failed ia that they do not, like the tra- 
ditional schemes, set any bounds to mere expansiveness, 
or, if one prefers, they do not involve any conversdon. 
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And so it is not surprising that the feeling of emptinees • 
or unlimitedness and isolation should he the special mark 
of the melancholy of this period. Ren6 complains of his 
"moral solitude";' but strictly speaking his solitude is 
the reverse of moral. Only by cultivating his human eeJf 
and by the unceasing effort that this cultivation involves 
(Joes a man escape from iiis nightmare of separateneas 
and so move in some measure towards happiness. But 
the happiness of which Ren6 dreams is unethical — 
something very private and personal and egoistic. Noth- 
ing is easier than to draw the line from Ren6 to Baude- 
laire and later decadents — for instance to Des Es- 
seintes, the hero of Huysmans's novel "A Rebours," • 
who is typical of the last exaggerations of the movement. 
Des Esseintes cuts himself off as completely as possible 
from other men and in the artificial paradise be has 
devised gives himself up to the quest of strange and 
violent sensation; but his dream of happiness along 
egoistic lines turns into a nightmare,^ his palace of art 
becomes a heli. Lemaltre is quite justified in saying oC 
Des Esseintes that he is only Ren6 or Werther brought 
up to date — "a played-out and broken-down Werther 



1 James Thomflon in The City of Dreatfful Night Mja tbat bs would 

teredbeU 

gratified to gain 
That positive eternity of pain 
losteiul of this insuffer^le inane. 



* R. Caimt has taken this phraae ss tbe tiUe of hia treatmeiit of 
■ubject: La SoUlutU maralt dona ie nunjuement romantique. 

■ Decadeot Rome bad the equivaleut of Dm Esseintes. Smeca (1 
Lucilxui, cxxii) speaks of those who seek to affirm their originaJity uxl 
attract attention to themselves by doing everyliiiDg diffeRntly fraa 
other people and, "ut ita dicam, retro vunmt." 

' TennyaoD has traced this change of the lesthelic dream into 
mare in his Patace qf Art 
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twho has a malady of the nerves, a deranged stomach and 
I eighty years more of Uterature to the bad." ' 

Emotional romanticism was headed from the start 
I towards this bankruptcy because of its substitution for 
I ethical effort of a mere lazy floating on the stream of 
f mood and temperament. I have said that Buddhism saw 
[ in this ethical indolence the root of all evil. Christianity 
I ID its great days was preoccupied with the same prob- 
I lem. To make this point clear it will be necessary to add 
I to what I have said about classical and romantic melaD- 
I choly a few words about melancholy in the Middle Ages. 
tin a celebrated chapter of his "Genius of Christianity" 
I {Le Vague des passions) Chateaubriand seeks to give 
L to the malady of the age Christian and medieval origins. 
I This was his pretext, indeed, for introducing Ren6 into 
I an apology for Christianity and so, as Sainte-Beuve 
1 complained, administering poison in a sacred wafer. 
I Chateaubriand begins by saying that the modem man 
. melancholy because, without having had experience 
I himself, he is at the same time overwhelmed by the 
I second-hand experience that has been heaped up in the 
I books and other records of an advanced civilization; and 
I so he suffers from a precocious disillusion; he has the 
sense of having exhausted life before he has enjoyed it. 
1 There is nothing specifically Christian in this disillusion 
L and above all nothing mediffival. But Chateaubriand 
[ goes on to say that from the decay of the pagan world 
and the barbarian invasions the human spirit received 
an impression of sadness and possibly a tinge of misan- 
thropy which has never been completely effaced. Those 
that were thus wounded and estranged from their fellow- 

* C<»iicmporaine, I, 332. 
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men took refuge formerly in monasteries, but now t 
this resource has failed them, they are left in the vorid 
without being of it and so they "become the prey <rf a 
thousand chimeras." Then is seen the rise of that guilty 
melancholy whioh the passions engender when, left 
without definite object, they prey upon themselves in a 
sohtary heart.' 

The vague des passions, the expandon of infinite in- 
determinate desire, that Chateaubriand here describes 
may very well be related to certain sides of Christiani^ 
— especially to what may be termed its neo-Platonic ade. 
Yet Christianity at its best has shown itself a geDuioe 
religion, in other words, it has dealt sternly and verft- 
cioualy with the facts of human nature. It has perceived 
clearly how a man may move towards happiness and 
how on the other hand he tends to dnk into despair; or 
what amounts to the same thing, it has seen the supreme 
importance of spiritual effort and the supreme danger of 
spiritual sloth. The man who looked on himself as cut off 
from God and so ceased to strive was according to the 
medixval Christian the victim of acedia. Tliis duggislt- 
ness and slackness of spirit, this mere drifting and iU»U- 
cation of will, may, as Chaucer's parson suggests, be the 
crime against the Holy Ghost itself. It would in fact not 
be hard to show that what was taken by the Housseauist 
to be the badge of spiritual distinction was held by the 
medissvat Christian to be the chief of all the deadly one. 

The victim of acedia often looked upon himself, like 
the victim of the malady of the age, as foredoomed. Bait 
though the idea of fate enters at times into medieval 
melancholy, the man of the Middle Ages could e 

■ (Tfnte du ChrUtiammie, Pt, □, livra m, ch. ix. 
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I eo detach himself from the community as to suffer from 
that sense of loneliness which is the main symptom of 

\ romantic melancholy. This forlonmess was due not 
merely to the abrupt disappearance of the older forms 

I of communion, but to the failure of the new attempts at 

I communion. When one gets beneath the surface of the 
nineteenth century one finds that it was above all a 
period of violent disillusions, and it is especially after 

I violent disillusion that a man feels himself solitary and 
forlorn. I have said that the special mark of the half- 
educated man is his harboring of incompatible desires. 
The new religions or unifications of life that appeared 

I during the nineteenth century made an especially strong 
appeal to the half-educated man because it seemed to 
him that by accepting some one of these he could enjoy 
the benefits of communion and at the same tune not have 
to take on the yoke of any serious discipline; that he 
could, in the langui^e of reUgion, achieve salvation with- 

I out conversion. When a communion on these lines turns 

I out to be not a reality, but a sham, and its disillusioned 
votary feels solitary and forlorn, he is ready to blame 
everybody and everything except himself. 

A few specific illustrations will help us to understand 
how romantic solitude, which was created by the weak- 
ening of the traditional communions, was enhanced by 
the collapse of various sham communions. Let us return 
for a moment to that eminent example of romantic mel- 
ancholy and disillusion, Alfred de Vigny. His "Chatter- 
ton " deals with the fatal misunderstanding of the original 
genius by other men. "Moise" deals more specifically 
with the problem of his soUtude. The genius is so emi- 
nent and unique, says Vigny, speaking for himself from 
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behind the mask of the Hebrew prophet, that he is qui 
cut off from ordinary folk who feel that they have noth' 
ing in common with him.' This forlornnesa of the goiius 
is not the sign of some capital error in his philoe«^y. 
On the contrary it is the sign of his divine election, and 
BO Moses blames God for his failure to find happiness.' 
If the genius is cut off from communion with men he 
cannot hope for companionship with God because he bas 
grown too sceptical. Heaven is empty and in any case 
diunb; and so in the poem to which I have already re- 
ferred (Le Mont des Oliviers) Vigny assimies the mask of 
Jesus himself to*express this desolateness. and condudes 
that the just man will oppose a haughty and Stoic dis- 
dain to the divine silence. * 

All that is left for the genius is to retire into his ivmy 
tower — a phrase appropriately applied for the first time 
to Vigny.* In the ivory tower he can at least commiiDe 
with nature and the ideal woman. But Vigny came at a 
time when the Arcadian glamour was being dissipated 
from nature. Partly under scientific influence she was 
coming to seem not a benign but a cold and impassive 
power, a collection of cruel and inexorable laws. I have 
^ready mentioned this mood that might be further Ulos* 

> L'orage est dans ma voix, t'Sdoir eat but ma boucbe; 
Auni, loin de m'&imer, voilA qu'ila tremblenl. tous, 
Et quand j'ouvre lea bras, on tombe k mee genouz. 

' Que TOUB fti-je done fajt pour 6tre votre 61uT 



* lie juste opposera le dddain A I'absence 
Et DC rfpondra plus que par un (rojd stlenoe 
All Hitcncc (ternel dc la Divinity. 
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trated from Taine and so many others towards the middle 
of the Dineteenth century.' "I am called a 'mother,'" 
Vigny makes Nature say, "and I am a tomb." ' ("La 
Maison du Berger"); and so in the Maison roulante, or 
Bort of Arcadia on wheels that he has im^ined, he must 
seek his chief solace with the ideal feminine companion. 
But woman herself turns out to be treacherous; and, 
assuming the mask of Samson ("La Colore de Samson"), 
Vigny utters a solemn malediction upon the eternal 
Delilah {Et, plus <m Tnoins, la Femme est toujours Dalila). 
Such is the disillusion that comes from having sought an 
ideal communion in a liaison with a Parisian actress.' 

Now that every form of communion has failed, all that 
is left it would seem is to die in silence and sohtude like 
the wolf (" La Mort du Loup")- Vigny continues to hold, 
however, like the author of the "City of Dreadful 
Night," that though men may not meet in their joys, 
they may commune after a fashion in their woe. He 
opposes to heartless nature and her "vain splendors" the 
religion of pity, "the majesty of human sufferings."* 
Towards the end when Vigny feels the growing prestige of 
Bcience, he holds out the hope that a man may to a cei^ 
tain extent escape from the solitude of his own ego into 
some larger whole by contributing his mite to "progress." 

* See Matteri of Modem French Crilicixm, 233, 238. 

* Wordiwortfa writee 

A piteoue lot it were to Bee from man 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. 

(BxeuTsion, iv, 614.) 
This lot WM Vigny'e: 

Ne me laisae jamais seul avec la Nature 

Car je la comiaia trop pour n'eo avoir paa peur. 

* Madame Dorval. 
< La Maison du Berger. Note that in Wordsworth the "sti!! end muaie 

ol humanity" is very closely osaociated with uature. 
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But the symbol of thU communion ' that he has cboi 
— that of the shipwrecked and sinking mariner who ca 
signs his geographical discoveries to a bottle in the ho|j| 
that it may be washed up on some civilized shore — is iW 
self of a singular forlornness. 

Vigny hae a concentration and power of philosophical 
reflection that ia rare among the romanticists. Gecn^ 
Sand is inferior to him in this respect but she had a richer 
and more generous nature, and is perhaps even more in- 
structive in her life and writings for the student of roman- 
tic melancholy. After the loss of the reUpous faith ot 
her childhood she becanae an avowed Rousseauist. She 
attacks a society that seems to her to stand in the way of 
the happiness of which she dreams — the supreme emo- 
tional intensity to be achieved in an ideal love. In cele- 
brating passion and the rights of passion she is lyrical in 
the two main modes of the Rousseauist — she is either 
tender and elegiac, or else stormy and Titanic. But wheoB 
she attempts to practice with Musset this reli^on of loveyl 
the result is violent disillusion. In the forlornness thalpl 
follows upon the collapse of her sham communion she 
meditates suicide. "Ten years ago," she wrote in 1845 to 
Mazzini, " I was in Switzerland ; I was still in the age of 
tempests; I made up my mind even then to meet you, if 
I should resist the temptation to suicide wiiich pursued 
me upon the glaciers." And then gradually a new faith 
dawned upon her; she substituted for the religion of love 
the religion of human brotherhood. She set up as an 
object of worship humanity in its future progress; and 
then, like bo many other dreamers, she suffered a violent 
disillusion in the Revolution of 1848. The radiant sb> 

■ La BouleUle i la Her. 
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Btraction she had been worshipping had been put to the 
test and she discovered that there entered into the actual 
make-up of the humanity she had so idealized "a large 
number of knaves, a very large number of lunatics, and 
an immense number of fools." What is noteworthy in 
George Sand is that she not only saved the precious prin- 
ciple of faith from these repeated shipwTecks but towards 
the end of her life began to put it on a firmer footing. Like 
Goethe she worked out to some extent, in opposition to 
romanticism, a genuinely ethical point of view. 

This latter development can best be studied in her 
correspondence with Flaubert. She urges him to exercise 
his will, and he replies that he is as "fatalistic aa a Turk." 
His fatalism, however, was not oriental but scientific or 
pseudo-scientific. I have already cited his demand that 
man be studied "objectively" just as one would study 
"a mastodon or a crocodile." Flaubert refused to see any 
connection between this determinism and his own gloom 
or between George Sand's assertion of will and her cheer- 
fulness. It was simply, he held, a matter of temperament, 
and there is no doubt some truth in this contention. 
"You at the first leap mount to heaven," he says, "while 
I, poor devil, am glued to the earth as though by leaden 
soles." And again: "In spite of your great sphinx eyes 
you have always seen the world as through a golden 
mist," whereas "I am constantly dissecting; and when 
I have finally discovered the corruption in anything 
that is supposed to be pure, the gangrene in its fairest 
parts, then I raise my head and laugh." Yet George 
Sand's cheerfuUiess is also related to her perception of a 
power in man to work upon himself — a power that sets 
him apart from other animals. To enter into this refpoo 
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of ethical effoil. is to escape from the whole fatal circlo'" 
" " ;C^ naturalism, and at the same time to show some capao 
, ' i^ to mature ■ — a rare achievement among the roman- 
tieist«. The contrast is striking here between George 
Sand and Hugo, who, as the ripe fruit of his meditations, 
yields nothing better than the apotheo^s of Robespierre 
and Marat. "I wish to see man as he is," she writes to 
Flaubert. "He is not good or bad: he is good and bad. 
But he is something else besides: bemg good and bad he 
has an inner force which leads him to be very bad and a 
little good, or very good and a little bad. I have often 
wondered," she adds, "why your 'Education Sentimen- 
tale' was so lU received by the public, and the reason, as 
it seems to me, is that its characters are passive — that 
they do not act upon themselves." But the Titaneas of 
the period of "L^lia" can scarcely be said to have acted 
upon herself, so that she is justified in writing: "I cannot 
forget that my personal victory over despair is the work 
of my will, and of a new way of understanding life which 
is the exact opposite of the one I held formerly." How 
different is the weary cry of Flaubert: "I am like a piece 
of clock work, what I am doing to-day I shall be doing 
to-morrow; I did exactly the same thing yesterday; I 
was exactly the same man ten years ago." 

The correspondence of Flaubert and George Sand 
bears interestingly on another of the sham relipona of 
the nineteenth century — the religion of art. Art is for 
Flaubert not merely a religion but a fanaticism. He 
preaches abstinence, renunciation and mortification of 
the flesh in the name of art. He excommunicates those 
who depart from artistic orthodoxy and speaks of heretics 
and disbelievers in art with a ferocity worthy of a Sp 
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ish inquisitor. Ethical beauty sucii as one finds in the 
Greeks at their best resides in order and proportion; it is 
not a thing apart but the outcome of some harmomoua 
whole. Beauty in the purely lesthetic and unethical 
sense that Flaubert gives to the word is little more than 
the pursuit of illusion. The man who thus treats beauty 
as a thing apart, who does not refer back his quest of the 
exquisite to some ethical centre will spend his life Ixion- 
like embracing phantoms. "O Art, Art," exclaims Flau- 
bert, "bitter deception, nameless phantom, which gleams 
and lures us to our ruin!" He speaks elsewhere of "the 
chimera of style which is wearing him out soul and body." 
Attaching as be did an almost religious importance to his 
quest of the exquisite he became like so many other 
Rousseauists not merely EBsthetic but hyperiesthetic. He 
complains in his old age: "My sensibility is sharper than 
a razor's edge; the creaking of a door, the face of a 
bourgeois, an absurd statement set my heart to throb- 
bing and completely upset me." Hardly anywhere else, 
indeed, will one 6nd such accents of bitterness, such 
melancholy welling up unbidden from the very depths of 
the heart, as in the devotees of art for art's sake — 
Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, Th^ophile Gautier. 

George Sand takes Flaubert to task with admirable 
tact for his failure to subordinate art to something higher 
than itself. "Talent imposes duties; and art for art's sake 
is an empty word." As she grew older she says she came 
more and more to put truth above beauty, and goodness 
before strength. "I have reflected a great deal on what 
is true, and in this search for truth, the sentiment of 
my ego has gradually disappeared." The truth on which 
she ba4 reflected waa what she herself calls total truth 
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(le mil total), not merely truth accordinjE to the natuj 
law, which received such excluave emphasis towards the 
middle of the nineteenth century as to lead to the riac of 
another sham rehgion — the religion of science. "You 
have a better sense for total truth," ahe tells one of her 
correspondents "than Sainte-Beuve, Renan and IJttrf. 
They have fallen into the German rut: therein lies their 
weaicness." And Flaubert writes to George Sand: "What 
amazes and delights me is the strength of your whole 
personality, not that of the brain alone." 

Furthermore the holding of the human law that made 
possible this rounded development, this growth towards 
total truth, was a matter not of tradition but of inmie<B- 
ate perception. George Sand had succeeded, as Taine 
says, in making the difScult transition from an here^tary 
faith to a personal conviction. Now this perception of the 
human law is something very different from the panthe- 
istJc revery in which George Sand was also an adept. To 
look on revery as the equivalent of %Tsion in the Aristote- 
lian sense, as Rousseau and so many of his followers have 
done, is to fall into sham spirituality. Maurice de Gu^rio 
falls into sham spirituality when he exclaims "Oh I this 
contact of nature and the soul would engender an in- 
effable voluptuousness, a prodigious love of heaven and 
of God." I am not asserting that George Sand henetf 
discriminated sharply between ethical and seethetio 
perception or that she is to be rated as a very great aage 
at any time. Yet she owes her recovery of serenity after 
suffering shock upon shock of disillusion to her having 
exercised in some d^ree what she terms "tlie c 
plative sense wherein resides invincible faith" (b t 
contempiaiif oH reside la Joi invinxMe), and t 
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that bear witness to her use of thia well-mgh obsolete 
sense are found in her correspondence. 

Wordsworth tauds in true Rousseauistic fashion a 
"wise passiveness." But to be truly contemplative is not 
to be passive at all, but to be "energetic" in Aristotle's 
sense, or strenuous in Buddha's sense. It is a matter of 
no small import that the master analyst of the East and 
the master analyst of the West are at one in their solution 
of the supreme problem of ethics — the problem of happi- 
ness. For there can be no doubt that the energy' in which ' 
the doctrine of Aristotle culminates is the same as the ' 
"strenuousness" "^ on which Buddha puts his final em- 
phasis. The highest good they both agree is a contem- 
plative working. It is by thus working according to the 
human law that one rises above the naturalistic level. 
The scientific rationalists of the nineteenth centiuy left 
no place for this true human spontaneity when they 
Bought to subject man entirely to the "law for thing." 
This scientific determinism was responsible for a great 
deal of spiritual depression and acedia, especially in 
France during the second half of the nineteenth century.' 
But even if science is less dogmatic and absolute one 
needs to consider why it does not deserve to be given the 
supreme and central place in hfe, why it cannot in short 
take the place of humanism and religion, and the work- 
ing according to the human law that they both enjoin. 

A man may indeed effect through science a certain 

■ See Book ix of the Nicomaehean EtAto. 

* "Ail salutary conditions have their root in BtreQuouBnesa" (ftpp»- 
m&ds), says Buddha. 

' See M(m((t* of Modem French Critieiimi, Eeeay on Taine, patgim, 
PnuT Bouritet in his Etaaie <k Psyehologie eonirmporaine (2 vols.) has 
followed out during this period the aurvivalu of the older romaotia melui- 
cboly and thoir reitiurcemeat by Kcieatific determinism. 
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escape from himself, and this is very salutary bo far as K 
goes; be has to discipline himself to an order that b quite 
independent of his own fancies and emotions. He be- 
comes objective in short, but objective according to the 
natural and not according to the human law. Objectivity 
of this kind gives control over natural forces but it does 
not supply the purpose for which these forces are to be 
used. It gives the airship, for instance, but does not de- 
termine whether the airship is to go on some beneficent 
errand or is to scatter bombs on women and childrai. 
Science does not even set right limits to the faculty that 
it chiefly exercises — the intellect. In itself it stimulates 
rather than curbs one of the three main lusts to which 
human nature is subject — the lust of knowledge. Renan, 
who makes a rehgion of science, speaks of "sacred curi- 
osity." But this is even more dangerous than the opposite 
excess of the ascetic Christian who denounces all curiosity 
as vain. The man of science avers indeed that he does 
subordinate his knowledge to an adequate aim, namely 
the progress of humanity. But the humanity of the 
Baconian is only an intellectual abstraction just as the 
hiunanity of the Rousseauist is only an emotional dream. 
George Sand found, as we have seen, that the passage 
from one's dream of humanity to humanity in the cod- 
crete involved a certiun disilluaon. The scientific or 
rationalistic himianitarian is subject to similar diallu- 
Bions.' Science not only fails to set proper limits to the 
activity of the intellect, but one must aUo note a curious 
paradox in its relation to the second of the main lusts 

• "I* pauvre M. Arago, rereniuit un jour de I'II6tel de Vilte en 1848 
npr^ une ^pouvantnble 6meute, diaait tristenK-nt ft I'lin de Mi Mdn di 
camp &u mini.st^rc do la niariDci : ' Ed vinli oes gen8-l& oe sont pu n ' 
nmbles.' " Doudau, Lettna, iv, 33S, 
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to which nmn is subject, the lust for emotion (libido 
senHendi). The prime virtue of science is to be \memo- 
tional and at the same time keenly analytical. Now 
protracted and unemotional analysis finally creates a 
desire, as Renan aays, for the opposite pole, "the kisses 
of the n^ve being," and in general for a frank surrender 
to the emotions. Science thus actually prepares clients for 
the Rousseauiat.' The mft n of science is also flattered by 
the Rousseauistic notion that conscience and virtue are 
themselves only forms of emotion. He is thus saved from 
anything so distasteful as having to subordinate his own 
Bcientific discipline to some superior religious or human- 
istic discipline. He often oscillates between the ratJonal- 
iBtic and the emotional pole not only in other things but 
also in his cult of himianity. But if conscience is merely an 
emotion there is a cult that makes a more potent appeal 
to conscience than the cult of humanity itself and that is 
the cult of country. One is here at the root of the most 
dangerous of all the sham religions of the modern age — 
the religion of country, the frenzied nationalism that is 
now threatening to make an end of civilization itself. 

Both emotional nationalism and emotional interna- 
tionalism go back to Rousseau, but in his final emphaMs 
he is an emotional nationalist; ^ and that is because he 
saw that patriotic "virtue" is a more potent intoxicant 
than the love of humanity. The demonstration came in 

See Preface (pp. viit-ij) to his Souvenirs d'enSanee et de jeunetse aod 
my oommeat in The New Laok«tm, 207-08. 

' Moat of the political implicationa of the point of view I am develop- 
ing I am resorring (or a rolume I have in preparalion (o be entitled De- 
wucraey and Imperiediam. Some of my conctuajons will be found in two 
■rticlee in the (New York) Nalitm: The Breokdoum of lntrm<ilinr>alifm 
(June 17 and 2i, 191S), and Tke Political Influence tff Bmuaeau (Jao. 1& 
1917). 
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the French Revolution which began as a great iitt< 
tional movement on emotional lines and ended in l 
aJism and Napoleon Bonaparte. It is here that the t 
peril of a science that is pursued as an end in itaelf be- 
comes manifest. Lt disciplines man and makes him effi- 
cient on the naturalistic level, but leaves him etliically 
undisciplined. Now in the absence of ethical discipline 
the lust for knowledge and the lust for feeling count vexy 
little, at least practically, compared with the third main 
lust of human nature — the lust for power. Hoice the 
emergence of that most Binister of all types, the efficient 
m^^omaniac. The final use of a science that has thus 
become a tool of the lust for power is in Burke's phrase 
to "improve the mystery of murder." 

This union of material efficiency and ethical unre- 
straint, though in a way the upshot of the whole move- 
ment we have been studying, is especially marked in the 
modem German. Goethe as I have pointed out is ready 
to pardon Faust for grave violations of the moral law 
because of work which, so far from being ethical, is, in 
view of the ruin in which it involves the rustic pair, 
Baucis and Philemon, under suspicion of being po^tivety 
unethical. Yet Goethe was far from being a pure utilita- 
rian and he had reacted more than most Germans of lus 
time from Rousseauiam. Rousseau is glorified by Ger- 
mans as a chief source of their Kidtw, as I have already 
pointed out. Now KitUur when analyzed breaks up into 
two very different things — scientific efficiency and emo- 
tionalism or what the Germans (and unfortunately not 
the Germans alone) term "idealism." There is no ques- 
tion about the relation of this idealism to the stream ol 
tendency of which Rousseau is the chief repreaentatlve. J 
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By his corruption of coDScience Rousseau made it poea- 
ble to identify character with temperament. It was easy 
for Fichte and others to take the next step and identify 
national character with national temperament. The 
Germans according to Fichte are all beautiful souls, the 
elect of nature. If they have no special word for character 
it is because to be a German and have character are 
Bynonymous. Character is something that gushes up 
from the primordial depths of the German's being with- 
out any conscious effort on his part.' The members of 
a whole national group may thus flatter one another and 
inbreed their national "genius" in the romaDtic sense, 
and feel all the while that they are ecstatic "ideaUsts"; 
yet as a result of the failure to refer their genius back 
to some ethical centre, to work, in other words, accord- 
ing to the human law, they may, so far as the members 
of other national groups are concerned, remain in a state 
of moral solitude. 

Ever>^hing thus hinges on the meaning of the word 
work. In the abstract and metaphysical sense man can 
know notliing of unity. He may, however, by working 
in the human sense, by imposing, that is, due limits on 
his expansive desires, close up in some measure the gap 
in his own nature (the "civil war in the cave") and bo 
tend to become inwardly one. He may hope in the same 
way to escape from the soUtude of his own ego, for the 
inner unity that he achieves through work is only an 
entering into possession of his ethical self, the self that 
he possesses in common with other men. Thus to work 
ethically is not only to become more unified and happy 
but also to move away from what is less permanent 

' Reden an die deultthe Nation, XII. 
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towards what is more permanent and therefore more* 
peaceful in hia total nature; so that the problem of happi- 
ness and the problem of peace turn out at last to be 
inseparable. 

Souls, says Emerson, never meet; and it is true that a 
miai never quite escapes from his solitude. That does not 
make the choice of direction any the less important. An 
infinite beckons to him on either hand- The one inspires 
the divine discontent, the other romantic restlessness. 
If instead of following the romantic lure he heeds the call 
from the opposite direction, he will not indeed attain to 
any perfect communion but he will be less sohtary. 
Strictly speaking a man is never happy in the sense of 
being completely satisSed with the passing moment, * or 
never, Dr. Johnson would add, except when he is drunk. 
The happiness of the sober and waking man resides, it 
may be, not in his content with the present moment but 
in the very effort that marks his passage from a lower to 
a higher ethical level. 

The happiness of which Rousseau dreamed, it has been 
made plain, was not this active and ethical happiness, but 
rather the passive enjoyment of the beautiful moment — 
the moment that he would like to have last forever. After 
seeking for the beautiful moment in the intoxication of 
love, he tiuned as we have seen to pantheistic reverj'. 
"As long as it lasts," he saj-s of a moment of this kind, 
"one is self -sufficing like God." Yes, but it does not last, 
and when he wakes from his dream of communion with 

' 1 should perhaps allow Tor the huppinem that may be etperlaoced id 
roomenta of BupernormBl ooosoiouaneaB — MHucthing quite diatinrt traaa 
emotional or otlier intoxication. Fairly consisteat testimony as to n 
ol this kind is found in the records of Ibe pMt ftom the eiirly G 
down to Tonnyson. 
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nature, he is still solitary, still the prisoner of bis ego. 
The pantheistic dreamer is passive in every sense. He is 
Dot working either according to the human or according 
to the natural law, and so is not gaining either in material 
or in ethical efficiency. In a world such as that in which 
we live this seems too much like picnicking on a battle- 
field. Rousseau could on occasion speak shrewdly on this 
point. He wrote to a youthful enthusiast who wished to 
come and live with him at Montmorency: "The first bit 
of advice I should like to give you is not to indulge in the 
ta8t« you say you have for the contemplative life and 
which is only an indolence of the spirit reprehenable at 
every age and especially at yours. Man is not made to 
meditate but to act." 

The contemplative life is then, according to Rousseau, 
the opposite of action. But to contemplate is according 
to an Aristotle or a Buddha to engage in the most im- 
portant form of action, the form that leads to happiness. 
To identify leisure and the contemplative life with pan- 
theistic revery, as Rousseau does, is to fall into one of the 
most vicious of confusions. Perhaps indeed the most im- 
portant contrast one can reach in a subject of this kind 
is that between a wise strenuousness and a more or less 
wise passiveness, between the spiritual athlete and the 
cosmic loafer, between a Saint Paul, let us say, and a 
Walt Whitman. 

The spiritual idling and drifting of the Rousseauist 
would be less sinister if it did not coexist in the world of 
to-day with an intense material activity. The man who 
seeks happineas by work according to the natural law is 
to be rated higher than the man who seeks happiness in 
some f onn of emotional intoxication (including panth^ 
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tic ravery). He is not left unarmed, a helpless dreamer in * 
the battle of life. The type of efficiency be is acquiring 
alao helps him to keep at bay man's great enemy, ennui. 
An Edison, we may suppose, who is drawn ever onward 
by the lure of wonder and curiosity and power, has Uttle 
time to be bored, It is surely better to escape from the 
boredom of life after the fashion of Edison than after the 
fashion of Baudelaire.* 

I have already pointed out, however, the pml in a 
one-sided working of this kind. It makes man efficient 
without making him ethical. It stimulates rather than 
corrects a fearless, formless expansion on the human 
level. This inordinate reaching out beyond bounds is, as 
the great Greek poets saw with such clearness, an invi- 
tation to Nemesis. The misery that results from unre- 
straint, from failure to work according to the human law, 
is something different from mere paJn and far more to be 
dreaded; just as the happiness that results from a right 
working accorc^g to the human law is something differ- 
ent from mere pleasure and far more worthy of piu^uit. 

The present alliance between emotional romanticist* 
and utilitarians * is a veritable menace to ci\'ilization it- 
self. It does not follow, as I said in a previous chapter, 
because revery or " intuition of the creative flux " cannot 
take the place of leisure or meditation, that one murt 
therefore condemn it utterly. It may like other forms of 

> I scarcely need say that I am speaking of the man of science Abljr i» 
BO far aa he 18 purely naturalistic in his point of view. Tbora majr ^Iw 
into the total personality of Edison or any particular man of sciaora ottHT 
and very different elemeata. 

■ M. Renf Berthclcit has written a book on pragmatism and aindnr 
tendencies in contemporary philosophy cmtiUed Un Homanttma iitililaM; 
I have not read it but the title oJone is wortli iikh« than moat books dO 
the subject I have read. 
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romanticism have a place on the recreative side of life. 
What finally counts is work according to either the hu- 
man or the natural law, but man cannot always be work- 
ing. He needs moments of relief from tension and con- 
centration and even, it should seem, of semi-oblivion of 
his conscious self. As one of the ways of winmng such mo- 
ments of relaxation and partial forgetfuhiesa much may 
be said for revery. In general one must grant the solace 
and rich source of poetry that is found in communion 
with nature even though the final emphaas be put on 
communion with man. It is no small thing to be, as 
Arnold says Wordsworth was, a "priest of the wonder 
and bloom of the world." One cannot however grant the 
Wordsworthian that to be a priest of wonder is necessa- 
rily to be also a priest of wisdom. Thus to promote to 
the supreme and central place something that is legiti- 
mate in its own degree, but secondary, is to risk starting 
a sham religion. 

Those who have sought to set up a cult of love or 
beauty or science or humanity or country are open to 
the same objections as the votaries of nature. However 
important each of these things may be in its own place, it 
cannot properly be put in the supreme and central place 
for the simple reason that it does not involve any ade- 
quate conversion or discipline of man's ordinary self to 
some ethical centre. I have tried to show that the sense of 
soUtude or foriomness that is so striking a featm^ of 
romantic melancholy arises not only from a loss of hold 
on the traditional centres, but also from the failure of 
these new attempts at conununion to keep their prom- 
ises. The number of discomfitures of this kind in the 
I>eriod that has elapsed since the (ate eighteenth cen- 
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tury, suggests that this period was even more than ma 
periods au age of sophbtry. Every age has bad its fal 
teachers, but possibly no age ever had so many dubioui 
moralists as this, an incomparable series of false prophets 
from Rousseau himself down to Nietzsche and Tolstoy. 
It remains to sum up in a closing chapter the results of 
my whole inquiry and at the same time to discuss some- 
what more specifically the bearing of my whole point of 
view, especially the idea of work according to the hui 
law, upon the present situation. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 

been my endeavor tbroughout this book to show 
that classic and romantic art, though both at their best 
highly im^inative, differ in the quality of the imagina- 
tion. I pointed out in my first chapter that in his recoil 
from the intellectual romanticism of the Renaissance and 
the mediseval romanticism of actual adventure the neo- 
classicist came to rest his literaiy faith on "reason" (by 
vhich he meant either ordinary good sense or abstract 
reasoning), and then opposed this reason or judgment to 
imagination. This supposed opposition between reason 
and imagination was accepted by the romantic rebels 
against neo-classicism and has been an endless source 
of confusion to the present day. Though both neo-claasi- 
cists and romanticists achieved much admirable work, 
work which is likely to have a permanent appeal, it is 
Burely no small matter that they both failed on the 
whole to deal adequately with the imagination and its rOle 
whether in hterature or life. Thus Dryden attributes the 
immortality of the jEneid to its being "a well-weighed 
judicious poem. Whereas poems which are produced 
by the vigor of ima^natioD only have a gloss' upon 
tiiem at" the first which time wears off, the works of judg- 
ment are like the diamond; the more they are polished, 
the more lustre they receive." ' Read on and you will find 
that Dryden thus stresses judgment by way of protest 
against the Cavalier Marini and the ima^native unre- 

> Dedicalion of the /Sncis (1697). 
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straint that he and other intellectuaJ romanticists db* 
play. Dryden thus obscures the fact that what gives Uie 
immortalizii^ touch to the ^Eneid is Dot mere judgmoit 
but imagination — a certain quality of imagination. 
Even the reader who is to enter properly into the spirit 
of Virgil needs more than judgment — he needs to pos- 
sess in some measure the same quality of imagination. 
The romantic answer to the neo-classic distrust of the 
imagination was the apotheosis of the imagination, but 
without sufficient discrimination bs to its quality, and 
this led only too often to an anarchy of the ima^atioo 
— an anarchy associated, as we have seen, in the case of 
the Rousseauist, with emotion rather than with thought 
or action. 

The modem world has thus tended to oscillate be- 
tween extremes in its attitude towards the imagination, 
so that we still have to turn to ancient Greece for the best 
examples of works in which the im^ination is at once 
disciplined and supreme. Aristotle, I pointed out, is 
doing little more than give an account of this Greek 
practice when he says that the poet ranks higher than 
the historian because he achieves a more general truth, 
but that he can achieve this more general truth only by 
bang a master of illusion. Art in which the tUuaoo is 
not disciplined to the higher reality counts at best gd 
the recreative side of life. " Imagination," says Poe, " feel- 
ing herself for once unshackled, roamed at will among 
the ever-changing wonders of a shadowy and unstable 
land." • To take seriously the creations of this type of 
imagination is to be on the way towards madness. Every 
madhouse, indeed, has inmates who are very in 

* Adixntun oj VIM Uant PfaaL 
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tive in the fashioD Poe here describes. We must oot 
confuse the concentric or ethical with the eccentric imag- 
ination if we are to define rightly the terms classic and 
romantic or indeed to attain to sound criticism at all. 
My whole aim has been to show that a main stream of 
emotional sophistry that takes its rise in the eighteenth 
century and flows down through the nineteenth in- 
volves just such a confusion. 

The general distinction between the two types of 
imagination would seem sufliciently clear. To apply the 
distinction concretely is, it must be admitted, a task 
infinitely difficult and deUcate, a task that calls for the 
utmost degree of the esprit de finesse. In any particular 
case there enters an element of vital novelty. The relation 
oi this vital novelty to the ethical or permanent element 
in life is something that cannot be determined by any 
procesB of abstract reasoning or by any rule of thumb; 
it is a matter of immediate perception. The art of the 
critic is thus heeded about with peculiar difficulties. It 
does not follow that Aristotle himself because he has laid 
down sound principles in his Poetics, would always have 
been right in applying them. Our evidence on this point 
is as a matter of fact somewhat scanty. 

Having thus admitted the difficulty of the undertaking 
we may ourselves attempt a few concrete illustrations of 
how sound critical standarda tended to suffer in connec- 
tion with the romantic movement. Leaving aside for the 
moment certain larger aspects of the ethical imagination 
that I am going to discuss presently, let us confine our- 
selves to poetry. Inasmuch as the ethical imagination 
does not in itself give poetry but wisdom, various cases 
may evidently arise; a man may be wise without being 
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poetical; he may be poetical without being wise; he majj 
be both wise and poetical. 

We may take as an example of the pereon who wai 
wise without being poetical Dr. Johnson. Though most 
perBons would grant that Dr. Johnson was not poetical, 
it is well to remember that this generalization has only 
the approximate truth that a literary generalization cao 
have. The lines on Levet have been inserted and rightJy 
in anthologies. If not on the whole poetical, Johnson 
was, as Boswell says, eminently fitted to be a "majes- 
tic teacher of moral and religious wisdom." Few men 
have had a firmer grasp on the moral law or been freer 
from the various forms of sophistry that tend to ob- 
scure it. Unlike Socrates, however, of whom he reminds 
us at times by his ethical realism, Johnson rests his in- 
sight not on a positive but on a traditional basis. To say 
that Johnson was truly religious is only another way of 
saying that he was truly humble, and one of the reasons 
for his humility was his perception of the ease with which 
illusion in man passes over into delusion, and even into 
madness. His chapter on the "DangCTOus PrevalMice of 
Imagination" in "Rasselas" not only gives the key to 
that work but to much else in his writrngs. What he 
opposes to this dangerous prevalence of imagination is 
not a different type of imapnation but the usual neo- 
classical reason or judgment or "sober probability." His 
defence of wisdom against the'gathering natm-alistic so- 
phistries of his time is therefore somewhat lacking in 
imaginative prestige. He seemed to be opposing innova- 
tion on purely formalistic and traditional grounds tn an 
age which was more and more resolutely un traditional 
and which was determined above all to emancipate thaj 
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imagination from its strait-jacket of formalism. Keats 
would not have hesitated to rank Johnson among those 
who "blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face." 

Keats himself may serve as a type of the new imagina- 
tive spontaneity and of the new fiillness and freshness 
of sensuous perception. If Johnson is wise without being 
poetical, Keats is poetical without being wise, and here 
again we need to remember that distinctions of this kind 
are only approximately true. Keats has written lines 
tiiat have high seriousness. He has written other lines 
which without being wise seem to lay claim to wisdom — 
notably the lines in which, following Shaftesbury and 
other sesthetes, he identifies truth and beauty; an iden- 
tification that was disproved for practical purposes at 
least as far back as the Trojan War. Helen was beautiful, 
but was neither good nor true. In general, however, 
Keats's poetry is not sophistical. It is simply deUghtfuIly 
recreative. There are signs that Keats himself would not 
have been content in the long run with a purely recreative 
r61e — to be "the idle singer of an empty day." Whether 
he would ever have achieved genuine ethical purpose is a 
question. In working out a wise view of life he did not, 
like Dante, have (he support, of a great and generally 
accepted tra<iition. It is not certain again that he would 
ever have developed the critical keenness that enabled 
a Sophocles to work out a wise view of life in a less tra- 
ditional age than that of Dante. The evidence is rather 
that Keats would have succumbed, to his own poetical 
detriment, to some of the forms of sham wisdom current 
in liLs day, especially the new humanitarian evangel.' 
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In any case we may contrast Sophocles and Danta . 
with Keats as examples of poets who were not merely 
poetical but wise — wise in the relative and imperfect 
sense in whirh it is vouchsafed to mortals to achieve 
wisdom. Sophocles and Dante are not perhaps more 
poetical than Keats — it is not easy to be more poetical 
than Keats. As Tennyson says, "there is something 
magic and of the innennost sou! of poetry in almost every- 
thiBg he wrote." Yet Sophocles and Dante are not only 
superior to Keats, but in virtue of the presence of the 
ethical imagination in their work, superior not merely 
in degree but in kind. Not that even Sophocles and Dante 
maintain themselves uniformly on the level of the eliii- 
cal ima^nation. There are passages in Dante which 
are less imaginative than theological. Passages of this 
kind are even more numerous in Milton, a poet who on 
the whole is higUy serious,' It is in general easy to be 
didactic, hard to achieve ethicaJ insight. 

If Keats is highly imaiginative and poetic without on 
the whole rising to high seriousness or sinking to sopho- 
try, Shelley, on the other band, illustrates in his ima^ 
native activity the confusion of values that was so fos- 
tered by romanticism. Here ^ain I do not wish to be too 
absolute. Shelley has passages especially in his "AdoD- 
ais" that are on a high level. Yet nothing is more certain 
Uian that the quality of his imagination is on the whole 
not ethical but Arcadian or pastoral. In the name of bk 



' There is obo a atroog idyllic element in Paradiiie Loat u II 
lEmile, v) and Schillo' (EiMy on NtHm and tSerUimeittal PoeAv) inn 
lunong ttie finit to poiat out. Critics nuy be round even b>^y wlio. bke 
TennyaoQ, prefer the passages which ^ow a richly pftslontl ii 
to the paaeai^ where the ediical imogiiuktioii is requind but w' 
not seem to prevail sufficioDtly over theology. 
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I Arcadia conceived aa the "ideal" he refuses to face the 
Cacts of life. I have already spoken of the flimsiness of 
his "Prometheus Unbound" as a solution of the prob- 
km of evil. What is found in this play is the exact oppo- 
Hte of im^inative concentration on the human taw. 
The inclination wanders irresponsibly in a region quite 
outside of norma! human experience. We are hindered 
from enjoying the gorgeous iridescences of Shelley's 
cloudland by Shelley's own evident conviction that it 
is not a cloudland, an "intense inane," but a true em- 
. pyrean of the spirit. And our irritation at Shelley's own 
I confusion is further increased by the long train of his 
I indiscreet admirers. Thus Professor C. H. Herford writes 
I in the "Cambridge History of EngUsh literature" that 
|what Shelley has done in the "Prometheus Unbound," 
s to give "magnificent expression to the faith of Plato 
land of Christ"! ' Such a statement in such a place is a 
I veritable danger signal, an indication of some grave 
|.q;>tritual bewilderment in the present age. To show the 
nity of these attempts to make a wise man of Shelley 
tit is enough to compare bim not with Plato and Christ, 
I'but with the poet whom he set out at once to continue 
I and contradict — with ^schylus. The " Prometheus 
j Pound" has the informing ethical imagination that the 
''PYometheufi Unboxmd" lacks, and so in its total struc- 
I ture belongs to an entirely different order of art. Shelley, 
rindeed, has adtmrable details. The romanticism of 
I nympholeptic lonjpng may almost be said to culminate, 
I at least in England, in the passage I have already cited 
l("My soul is an enchanted boat"). There is no reason 
I why in recreative moods one should not ima^ne one's 
' xn, 74. 
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soul an enchanted boat and Boat away in a muaca] ra|V 
ture with the ideal dream companion towards .\rr«dy, 
But to suppose that revery of this kind lias anything to 
do with the f^th of Plato and of Christ, is to fall from 
illusion into dangerous delusion. 

We may doubt whether if Shelley had lived lon^r be 
would ever have risen above emotionai sophistry aiu) 
become more ethical in the quality of his imagination. 
Such a progress from emotional sophistry to etlucal in- 
sight we actually find in Goethe; and this is the last and 
most complex case we have to consider. Johnson, I have 
said, is wise without being poetical and Keats poetical 
without being wise; Sophocles is both poetical and wise, 
whereas Shelley is poetical, but with a taint of sophistTy 
or sham wisdom. No such clear-cut generalization can be 
ventxu^ about Goethe. I have aU-eady quot«d Goethe's 
own jm^jaent on bis "Werther" as weaknea.'* seeldng to 
give itself the prestige of strength, and perhaps it would 
be possible to instance from his early writings even worse 
examples of a morbid emotionalism (e.g. "Stella"). How 
about "Faust" itself? Most Germans will simply Huifniaa 
such a question as profane. With Hermann Grimm tb^ 
are ready to pronounce "Faust" the greatest work of tlw 
greatest poet of alt times, and of all peoples. Yet it ia not 
easy to overlook the sophistical element in both parts of 
"Faust." I have already commented on those passages 
that would seem especially sophistical: the passage in 
which the devil is defined as the spirit that always ssyo 
no strikes at the very root of any proper distinction be* 
tween good and evil. The pas.sage again in which Faust 
breaks down all precise discrimination in favor of mere 
emotional intoxication is an extreme example of 
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Rousseauiatic art of "making madness beautiful." The 
very conclusion of the whole poem, with its setting up of 
work according to the natural law as a substitute for work 
according to the human law, is an egr^ous piece of sham 
I wisdom. The result of work according to the human law, 

■ of ethical efficiency in short, is an increasing serenity; and 
lit is not clear that Faust is much calmer at the end of the 
npoem than he is at the beginning. According to Dr. Santa- 
B^na he is ready to carry into heaven itself his romantic 
iiestlessness — his desperate and feverish attempts to 
■escape from ennui.' Perhaps this is not the whole truth 
■■even in regard to "Faust"; and still less can we follow 
■Ih-. Santayana when he seems to discover in the whole 

■ work of Goethe only romantic restlessness. At the very 
I time when Goethe was infecting others with the wild 
I ecpansiveness of the new movement, he himself was be- 
' pnning to strike out along an entirely different path. 

He writes in his Journal as early as 1778; "A more defi- 
L uite feeling of limitation and in consequence of true broad- 
iening." Goethe here glimpses the truth that lies at the 

■ base of both humanism and religion. He saw that the 
Kfomantic disease was the imaginative and emotional 
■Btraining towards the unlimited {Hang zum UnbegrenZ' 

■ fen), and in opposition to tliis unrestraint he was never 
■tired of preaching the need of working within boundaries. 
Ut may be objected that Goethe is in somewhat the same 
T case here as Rousseau : that the side of his work which 

has imaginative and emotional driving power and has 

therefore moved the world is of an entirely different 

order. We may reply that Goethe is at times both poetical 

* and wise. Furthermore in bis maxims and conversations 

> Thfee PhiUuopkkal Poela, 188. 
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where he does not rise to the poetical level, be disf^yi 
higher quality of wisdom than Rousseau. At his best | 
shows an ethical realism worthy of Dr. Johnson, thou| 
in bis attitude towards tradition he is less Johnsoniaa ' 
than Socratic. Like Socrates he saw on what terms a 
break with the past may be safely attempted. "Any* 
thing that emancipates the spirit," he says, "withoiut 
a corresponding growth in self-mastery, is pernicious." 
We may be sure that if the whole modem esperimeot 
fails it wiU be because of the n^lect of the truth con- 
tained in this maxim. Goethe also saw that a sound in- 
dividualism must be rightly imaginative. He has occa- 
sional hints on the r61e of illusion in literature and life 
that go far beneath the surface. 

Though the mature Goethe, then, always stands for 
salvation by work, it is not strictly correct to say that it 
is work only according to the natural law. In Goetbe at 
bis best the imagination accepts the limitations impoeed 
not merely by the natural, but also by the human law. 
However, we must adnut that the humanistic Goi 
has had few followers either in Germany or elsewh> 
whereas irmumerable persons have escaped from the h 
ajpnative unrestraint of the emotional romanticist, i 
Goethe himself likewise did, by the discipline of acia 

The examples I have chosen should suffice to show fa 
my distinction between two main types of imagination -^] 
the ethical type that gives high seriousness to creative 
writing and the Arcadian or dalliant type that does not 
raise it above the recreative level — works out in practice. 
Some such distmction is necessary if we are to understand 
the imagination in its relation to the human law. Buj 
in order to grasp the present situation fimly we i 
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> to consider the imagination in its relation to the 
"latural law. I have just said that most men have escaped 
from the imaginative anarchy of the emotional roman- 
ticist through science. Now the man of science at his 
st is like the humanist at his best, at once highly im- 
B^native and highly critical. By this co6peration of 
imagination and mtellect they are both enabled to con- 
centrate effectively on the facts, though on facts of a 
very different order. The imagination reaches out and 
perceives likenesses and analogies whereas the power in 
man that separates and discrhninates and traces causea 
flnd effects tests in turn these likenesses and analogies as 
to their reality: for we can scarcely repeat too often that 
■though the imagination gives unity it does not fy/e real- 
ity. If we were all Aristotles or even Goethes we might 
49oncentrat« imaginatively on both laws, and so be both 
scientific and humanistic: but as a matter of fact the 
Ordinary man's capacity for concentration is limited. 
After a spell of concentration on either law he aspires to 
irhat Aristotle calls "relief from tension." Now the very 
•onditions of modern life require an almost tjTannical 
aoncentration on the natural law. The problems that 
have been engaging more and more the attention of the 
Occident since the rise of the great Baconian movement 
have been the problems of power and speed and utility. 
The enormous mass of machinery that has been aceumu- 
iftted in the pursuit of these ends requires the closest 
attention and concentration if it is to be worked effi- 
ciently. At the same time the man of the West is not will- 
ing to admit that be is growing in power alone, be likes 
to think that he is growing also in wisdom. Only by keep- 
ing this situation in mind can we hope to understand how 
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emotional romanticism has been able to develop into I 
.vast system of sham spirituality. I have said that the 
(Rousseauist wants unity without reality. If we are to 
move towards reality, the imagination must be cod- 
trolled by the power of discrimination and the Rousseao- 
ist has repudiated this power as "false and secondary." 
But a unity that lacks reality can scarcely be accounted 
wise. The Baconian, however, accepts this unity gladly. 
He has spent so much energy in working according to 
the natural law that he has no energy left for work ai^ 
cording to the human law. By turning to the Rousseau- 
ist he can get the "relief from tension" that he needs 
and at the same time enjoy the illusion of receiving a 
vast spirittml illumination. Neither Rousseauist nor 
Baconian carry into the realm of the human law the keen 
analysis that is necessary to distinguish between genuine 
insight and some mere phantasmagoria of the emotions. 
I am speaking especially, of course, of the interplay at 
Rousseauistic and Baconian elements that appear in 
certam recent philosophies like that of Bergson. According 
to Bergson one becomes spiritual by throwing overl>oaixl 
both thought and action, and this is a very convenient 
notion of spirituality for those who wish to devote bo^ 
thought and action to utilitarian and material ends. It 
is hard to see in Bergson's intuition of the creative flui 
and perception of real duration anything more than the 
latest form of Rousseau's transcendental idling. To 
work with something approaching frenzy according to the 
natiu'al law and to be idle according to the human law 
must be accounted a rather one-aided view of life. TTie 
price the man of to-day has paid for his increase in power 
is, it should seem, on appalling superficiality in ( 
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iWith the law of his ovn\ nature. What brings together 
Baconian and Rousseauist in spite of their surface differ- 
mces is that they are both intent on tlie element of 
lovelty. But if wonder is associated with the Many, 
idom is aasociated with the One. Wisdom and wonder 
J moving not in the same but in opposite directions, 
rhe nineteenth century may very well prove to have 
^^ 1 the most wonderful and the least wise of centuries, 
the men of this period — and I am speaking of course of 
he main drift — - were so busy being wonderful that they 
1 no time, apparently, to be wise. Yet their extreme 
ibsorption in wonder and the manifoldness of things can 
Barcely ba commended unless it can be shown that hap- 

iness also results from all this revellii^ in the dement of 
ihange. The Rousseauist is not quite consistent on thja 
)oint. At times he bids us boldly set our hearts on 
he transitory. Aimez, says Vigny, ce qm jamais on ne 

rra deux fois. But the Rousseauist strikes perhaps a 

ieper chord when looking forth on a world of flux he 
litters the anguished exclamation of Leconte de lisle: 
^'cs(-ce que lout cela qui n'esi pas ^temelt Even as 

oe swallow, says Aristotle, does not make a sprii^ 

> no short time is enough to determine whether a man 
ieserves to be called happy. The weakness of the roman- 

; pursuit of novelty and wonder and in general of the 
philosophy of the beautiful moment — whether the 

•otic moment ' or the moment of cosmic revery — is that 

■ After telling of the days when " il o'y ftvait pour moi ni piuw4 ni 
■ nfr el. je goQtais & la fois lea d^lices de mille siScIea," Saint-Preiuc 
icludes: " H^Iafl! voua avei disparu comme un Eclair. Cette 6iemit£ 
bonheur ne fut qu'un inattuit dc ma vie. ht temps a repria aa lenleur 
duu leg momonte de mon di!aespoir, et I'eunui mesun pat Jongues atmfei 
)e reste infortuaS de mm joun " (/iouveJie H&Att, Pt. m, Lettro Ti). 
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it does not reckon sufficiently with the something deep 
down in the human breast that craves the abiding. To pin 
one's hope of happiness to the fact that "the world is so 
full of a number of things " is an appropriate sentiment for 
a "Child's Garden of Verse." For the adult to maintain 
an exclusive Bergsonian interest in "the perpetual gush- 
ing forth of novelties" would seera to betray an inability 
to mature. The effect on a mature observer of an agi 
entirely turned from the One to the Many as that la 
wluch we are living must be that of a prodigious periph- 
eral richness joined to a great central void. 

What leads the man of to-day to work with such en- 
ergy according to the natural law and to be idle according 
to the human law is his intoxication with materia) suc- 
cess. A consideration that should therefore touch him is 
that in the long run not merely spiritual success or hap- 
piness, but material prosperity depend on an eniinily 
different working. Let me revert here for a moment to 
my previous analysis: to work according to the human 
law is simply to rein in one's impulses. Now the strongest 
of all the impulses is the will to power. The man who does 
not rein in his will to power and is at the same time very 
active according to the natural law is in a fair way to 
become an efBcient megalomaniac. Efficient megalo- 
mania, whether developed in individuals of the St 
group or in whole national groups in their relatioDS with 
one anotho-, must lead sooner or later to war. The effi- 
cient megalomaniacs will proceed to destroy one another 
along with the material wealth to which tb^ have sacri- 
ficed everything else; and then the meek, if there are any 
meek left, will inherit the earth. 

"If I am to judge by myself," siud an dgbteeotb- 
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Dtury Frenchman, "man is a etupid animal." Man is 
t only a stupid animal in spite of his conceit of bis own 
jjevemeas but we are here at the source of his stupidity. 
~!he source is the moral indolence that Buddha with his 
most infallible sagacity defined long ago. In spite of the 
Ifact that his spiritual and in the long nm his material 
nccess hinge on his ethical effort, man persists in dodpng 
iis effort, in seeking to follow the line of least or lesser 
jsistance. An energetic material working does not mend 
(Ut aggravate the failure to work ethically and is there- 
Eore especially stupid. Just this combination has in fact 
I to the crowning stupidity of the ages — the Great 
No more delirious spectacle has ever been wit- 
1 than that of hundreds of millions of human beings 
1 vast machinery of scientific efficiency to turn life 
nto a hell for one another. It is hard to avoid concluding 
t we are living in a world that has gone wrong on first 
inciples, a work! that, in spite of all the warnings of the 
tst, has allowed itself to be caught once more in the 
rrible naturalistic trap. The dissolution of civihzation 
rith which we are threatened is likely to be worse in 
»me respects than that of Greece or Rome in view of the 
Wccess that has been attained in " perfecting the mys- 
f of murder." Various traditional agencies are indeed 
I doing much to chain up the beast in man. Of theee 
be chief is no doubt the Church. But the leadership of 
he Occident is no longer here. The leaders have Buc- 
nabed in greater or less degree to naturalism ' and so 
lave been tampering with the moral law. That the brutal 
mperialist who brooks no obstacle to his lust for domin- 
tar ae it liaa become humfuut&ri&u, tiaa itoatf euo- 
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ion has been tampering with this law goes without a 
but the humanitarian, all adrip with brotherhood i 

profoundly convinced of the loveliness of his own f 

has been tampering with it also, and in a more dangow < 
way for the very reason that it is less obvious. This tam- 
pering with the moral law, or what amounts to the same 
thing, this overriding of the veto power in man, has been 
largely a result, though not a necessary result, of the 
rupture with the traditional forms of wisdom. The Bacoo- 
ian natiu-aUst repudiated the past because he wished to 
be more positive and critical, to plant himself upon the 
facts. Yet the veto power is itself a fact, — the weighti- 
est with which man has to reckon. The Rousseauistie 
naturalist threw off traditional control because he wi^ied 
to be more imapnative. Yet without the veto power the 
imagination falls into sheer anarchy. Both Baconian and 
Rousseauist were very impatient of any outer authority 
that seemed to stand between them and their oflm per- 
C€Titions. Yet the veto power is nothing abstract, nothing 
that one needs to take on hearsay, but ia very imme<Uate. 
The naturalistic leaders may be proved wrong without 
going beyond their own principles, and their wroogneas is 
of a kind to wreck civilization. 

I have DO quarrel, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
either with the man of science or the romanticist when 
they keep m their proper place. As soon however as they 
try, whether separately or in unison, to set up some sub- 
stitute for humanism or religion, they should be at odoo 
attacked, the man of science for not being sufficientt 
positive and critical, the romanticist for not being rightl 
imaginative. 

This brings us back to the problem of the ethical i 
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agination — the imagination that has accepted the veto 
power — which I promised a moment ago to treat in ite 
larger aspects. This problem is indeed in a peculiar sense 
the problem of civilization itself. A curious circumstance 
should be noted here: a civilization that rests on dogma 
and outer authority cannot afford to face the whole truth 
about the imagination and its rdle. A civihzation in which 
dogma and outer authority have been undermined by the 
critical spirit, not only can but must do this very thing 
if it is to continue at all. Man, a being ever changing and 
Hviug in a world of change* is, as I said at the outset, 
cut off from immediate access to anything abiding and 
therefore worthy to be called real, and condemned to live 
in an element of fiction or illusion. Yet civilization must 
it on the recognition of something abiding. It follows 
ttiat the truths on the survival of which civilization d&- 
pends cannot be conveyed to man directly but only 
through imaginative symbols. It seems hard, however, 
for man to analyze critically this disability under which 
he labors, and, facing courageously the results of his 
analysis, to submit his imagination to the necessary con- 
trol. He consents to limit his expansive desires only when 
the truths that are symbolically true are presented to him 
as Uterally true. The salutary check upon his imagination 
is thus won at the expense of the critical spirit. The pure 
gold of faith needs, it should seem, if it is to gain ciurency, 
to be alloyed with credulity. But the civilization that 
residts from humanistic or religious control tends to 
produce the critical spirit. Sooner or later some Voltaire 
utters his fatal message: 

Lti pT&res ne iotU pas ce qu'un vain peupfe pente; 
Noire cridiUiUfaU loulc teur science. 
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The emancipatiou from credulous belief leads to ; 
anarchic individualism that tends in turn to destroy 
civilization. There is some evidence in the past that it is 
not quite necessary to run through this cycle. Buddha, 
for example, was very critical; he had a soise of the flux 
and evanescence of s^ things and so of universal iUxiskm 
keener by far than that of Anatole France; at the same 
time he had ethical standards even sterner than those d 
Dr. Johnson. This is a combination that the Occident has 
rarely seen and that it perhaps needs to see. .\t the very 
end of his life Buddha uttered words that deserve to be 
the Magna Charta of the true individualist: "Therefore, 
Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye refugcfl 
unto yourselves. Look to no outer refuge. Hold fast as a 
refuge unto the Law {Dhamma)." ' A man may safety go 
into himself if what he finds there is not, like Rousseau, 
his own emotions, but like Buddha, the law of rigfateouft' 
ness. 

Men were induced to follow Rousseau in his surreiukr 
to the emotions, it will be remembered, because that 
seemed the only alternative to a hard and dry rational* 
ism. The rationaUsts of the Enhghtenment were for tb6 
most part Cartesians, but Kant himself is in his main 
trend a rationalist. The epithet criUcal usually applied to 
his philosophy is therefore a misnomer. For to solve the 
critical problem — the relation between appearance and 
reality — it is necessary to deal adequately with the rAle 
of the ima^nation and this Kant has quite failed to do.* 

I Sulla of Uie Great Deetaat. 

I If a man tacogaiLea the suprenie rAle at fiction or Olnnoii in life wbili 
proceeding in other respects on Kantian principles, tie wiD naoh raulK 
siinilBT to the " A»-if Philowiphy" {PhUotophU de» AU Ob) of Vaihin^V 
a leading authority on Kuit and co-ei^tor d the JCanMiidwa. ' 
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iModern philosophy is in general so unsatisfactory because 
I it has raised the critical problem without canying it 
f through; it is too critical to receive wisdom through the 

traditional channels and not critical enough to achieve 
L insight, and so has been losing more and more its human 

relevancy, becoming in the words of one of its recent 
' votaries, a "narrow and unfruitful eccentricity." The 

professional philosophers need to mend their ways and 
I that speedily if the great world is not to pass them dis- 
[ dainfully by and leave them to play their mysterious 
\ little game among themselves. We see one of the most 
[ recent groups, the new realists, flat on their faces before 
' the man of science — surely an undignified attitude for a 
' philosopher. It is possible to look on the kind of knowl- 
1 edge that science gives as alone real only by dodging the 
I critical problem — the problem as to the trustworthiness 
I of the human instrument through which all knowledge lb 
i received — and it would be easy to show, if this were the 

place to go into the more technical aspects of the ques- 
I tioD, that the new realists have been doing just this — 

whetho" through sheer naivete or metaphysical despair I 

am unable to say. The truly critical observer is unable 
I to discover anything real in the absolute sense since 

everything is mixed with illusion. In this absolute sense 
I the man of science must ever be ignorant of the reality 
I behind the shows of nature, The new realist is, however, 

justified relatively in thinking that the only thing real in 

Uie view of life that has prevailed of late has been its 

working according to the natural law and the fruits of tliis 

[ work, tliough not published until 1911, was i-ompoaed, the auUior tells 
us in his preFuire. as early na 1875-78. It will be found to anticipate very 
■trikingly prcigniatiaai and various othor isms in which phUoaopby baa 
been proclaiming so loudly of lat« its own bankruptcy. 
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working. The self-deception begins when he assumes t 
tiere can be no other working. What I have myself been 
opposing to naturalistic excess, such as appears in the 
new realism, is insight; but insight is in itself only a 
word, and unless it can be shown to have its own working 
and its own fruits, entirely different from those of work 
according to the natural law, the positivist at all evraits 
will have none of it. 

The positivist will not only insist upon fruits, but will 
rate these fruits themselves according to their bearing 
upon hie main purpose. Life, says Bergson, can have no 
purpose in the human sense of the word.' The poativist 
will reply to Bergson and to the Rousseauistic drifter in 
general, in the words of .\ristotle, that the end ts the chief 
thing of all and that the end of ends is happiness. To the 
Baconian who wants work and purpose but according Ui 
the natural law alone, the complete positi\ist will reply 
that happiness cannot be shown to resiJt from this one- 
sided working; that in itself it affords no escape from the 
misery of moral solitude, that we move towards tnie 
communion and so towards peace and happiness only 
by work according to the human law. Now the more indi- 
vidualistic we are, I have been saying, the more we must 
depend for the apprebenaon of this law on the imagina- 
tion, the imagination, let me hasten toadd, supplemented 
by the intellect. It is not enough to put the brakes on the 
nattmil man — and that is what work according to the 
human law means — we must do it intelligently. Right 
knowing must here as elsewhere precede right doing.! 
Even a Buddha admitted that at one period in hix lifal 
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he had not been intelligent in his self-discipline, I need 
only to amplify here what I have said in a previous chap- 
ter about the proper use of the "false secondary power" 
by those who wish to be either religious or humania- 
tie in a positive fashion. They will employ their analyti- 
cal faculties, not in building up some abstract sys*- 
tem, but in discriminating between the actual data of 
experience with a view to happiness, just as the man of 
science at his brat employs the same faculties in discrim- 
inating between the data of experience with a view to 
power and utility. 

I have pointed out another important use of the analyti- 
cal inteUect in its relation to the imagination. Since the 
ima^nation by itself ^ves unity but does not give real- 
ity, it is possible to discover whether a unification of life 
has reality only by subjecting it to the keenest analysis. 
Otherwise what we take to be wisdom may turn out to be 
only an empty dream. To take as wise something that is 
imreal is to fall into sophistry. For a man like Rousseau 
whose imagination was in its ultimate quality not ethical 
at all but overwhelmingly idyllic to set up as an inspired 
teacher was to become an arch-sophist. Whether or not 
he was sincere in his sophistry is a question which the 
emotionalist is very fond of discussing, but which the 
senable person will dismiss as somewhat secondary. 
Sophistry of all kinds always has a powerful ally in man's 
moral indolence. It is so pleasant to let one's self go and 
at the same time deem one's self on the way to wisdom. 
We need to keep in mind the special quality of Rous- 
seau's sophistry if we wish to understand a very extraor- 
dinary circumstance during the past century. During 
this period men were moving steadily towards the natu- 
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ralistic level, where the law of cunning and the law of fi 
prevail, and at the same time had the ilhiaon — or at 
least multitudes had the iUuaon — that they were mov- 
ing towards peace and brotherhood. The explanation 
is found in the endless tricks played upon the uncritical 
and still more upon the half-critical by the Arcadian 
imagination. 

The remedy is not only a more stringent criticism, but^l 
as I have tried to make plain in this whole work, in an 
age of sophistry, like the present, criticism itself amounts 
largely to that art of inductive defining which it is the 
great merit of Socrates, according to Aristotle,' to havs 
devised and brought to perfection. Sophistry flourishes, 
as Socrates saw, on the confused and ambiguous use of 
general terms; and there is an inexhaustible source of 
such ambiguities and confusions in the very duality of 
human nature. The word nature itself may serve as an 
illustration. We may take as a closely allied example the 
word progress. Man may progress according to dther the 
human or the natiu-al law. Progress according to the nat- 
ural law has been so rapid since the rise of the Baconian 
movement that it has quite captivated man's imagination 
and stimulated him to still further concentration and 
efifort along naturalistic lines. The very m^c of the word 
progress seems to blind liim to the failure to progrens 
according to the human law. The more a word refers to 
what is above the strictly material level, the more it 
is subject to the imagination and therefore to sophisticac 
tion. It is not easy to sophisticate the word hoise, it is 
only too easy to sophisticate the word justice. One may 
a£SnD, indeed, not only that man is governed by his im- 

> Uetaphytia. 1078 b. 
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Agmation but that in all that belongs to his own special 
domain the imagination itself is governed by worda.^ 

We should oot therefore surrender our iniEginations 
to a general term until it has been carefully defined, and 
to define it carefully we need usxially to practice upon it 
what Socrates would call a dichotomy. I have just been 
dichotomizing or "cutting in two" the word progress. 
When the two main types of progress, material and 
moral, have been discriminated in their fruits, the posi- 
tivist will proceed to rate these fruits according to their 
relevancy to his m^n goal — the goal of happiness. The 
person who is thus fortified by a Socratic diaJectic will be 
less ready to surrender his ima^ation to the first sophist 
who urges him to be "progressive." He will wish to make 
sure first that he is not progressing towards the edge of a 
precipice. 

Rousseau would have us get rid of analysis in favor of 
the "heart." No small part of my endeavor in this work 
and elsewhere has been to show the different meanings 
that may attach to the term heart (and the closely aUied 
terms "soul" and "intuition") — meanings that are a 
world apart, when tested by thdr fruits. Heart may refer 
to outer perception and the emotional self or to inner 
perception and the ethical sdf . The heart of Pascal is not 
the heart of Rousseau. With this distinction once obliter- 
ated the way is open for the Rousseauistic corruption of 
such words as virtue and conscience, and this is to fling 
wide the door to every manner of confuaon. "Die whole 
vocabulary that is properly appficable only to the super- 

' In the beginning was Ihe WordI To seek to aubstituto. like Faust, the 
Deed (or the Wurd ih to throw dLscriiil^mitioQ to the winds. The faUure to 
diactimijuite ea to the qaaiity of the deed is respoofiible for the ctnLrul 
aophistry of Foud (see p. 331} ajidperhapBofouTmodBrn life iatceoeral. 
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sensuous realm is then transferred to the r^oD of the * 
subrational. The impulsive self proceeds to cover its 
nakedness with all these fair phrases as it would with 
a garment. A recent student of war-time psychologj' asks ; 
"Is it that the natural man in us has been masquerading 
as the spiritual man by hidii^ himself under splendid 
words — courage, patriotism, justice — and now he rises 
up and glares at us with blood-red eyes?" That is pre- 
cisely what has been happening. 

But after all the heart in any sense of the word is con- 
trolled by the imagination, so that a still more fundamen- 
tal dichotomy, perhaps the most fundamental of all, is 
that of the imagination itself. We have seen how often 
the Arcadian dreaming of the emotional Daturalist has 
been labelled the "ideal." Our views of this tj-pe of im- 
agination will therefore determine our views of much that 
now passes current as idealism. Now the term idealist 
may have a sound meaning: it may designate the man 
who is realistic according to the human law. But to be an 
idealist in SheDey's sense or that of innumerable other 
Rousseauists is to fall into sheer unreality. This type of 
ideahst shrinks from the sharp discriminations of the 
critic: they are like the descent of a douche of ice-water 
upon his hot illusions. But it is pleasanter, aft«r all, to b« 
awakened by a douche of ice-water than by an explosion 
of dynamite under the bed; and that has been the fre- 
quent fate of the romantic idealist. It is scarcely safe to 
neglect any important aspect of reality in favor of one's 
private dream, even if this dream be dubbed the ideal. 
The aspect of reality that one is seeking to exclude finally 
comes crasliing through the walls of the ivory lower and 
abolishes the dream and at times the dreamer. 
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The tranBformation of the Arcadian dreamer into the 
Utopist is a veritable menace to civilization. The ends 
that the Utopist proposes are often in themselves desir- 
able and the evils that he denounces are real . But when we 
come to scrutinize critically his means, what we find is not 
a firm grip on the ascertained facts of human nature but 
what Bagehot calls the feeble idealities of the romantic 
imagination. Moreover various Utopists may come to- 
gether as to what they wish to destroy, which is likely to 
include the whole existing social order; but what they 
wish to erect on the ruins of this order will be found to 
be not only in dreamland, but in different dreamlands. 
For with the elimination of the veto power from person- 
ality — the only power that can pull men back to some 
common centre — the ideal will amount to Uttle more 
than the projection of this or that man's temperament 
upon the void. In a purely temperamental world an 
affirmative reply may be given to the question of Eury- 
alus in Virgil: "Is each man's God but his own fell de- 
sire?" (An sua caique deusfit dira cuptdo?) 

The task of the Socratic critic at the present time is, 
then, seen to consist largely in stripping idealistic dis- 
guises from egoism, in exposing what I have called sham 
spirituaUty, If the word spirituality means anything, it 
must imply, it should seem, some degree of escape from 
the ordinary self, an escape that calls in turn for effort 
according to the human law. Even when he is not an open 
and avowed advocateof a"wise passiveness," the Rous* 
seaubtic idealist is only too manifestly not making any 
Buch effort — it would interfere with his passion for self- 
expression which is even more deeply rooted in hira than 
his passion for saving society. He inclines like Rousseau 
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to look upon every constraint ' whether from within or 
from without as incompatible with Uberty. A right de6- 
nition of hberty is almost as important as a right definition 
of imagination and derives froih it very directly. Where 
in our anarchical age will such a definition be found, a 
definition that is at once modern and in accord with the 
psychological facts? "A man has only to declare himself 
free," says Goethe, "and he will at once feel himself 
dependent. If he ventures to declare himself dependent, 
he will feel himself free. " In other words he is not free to do 
whatever he pleases unless he wishes to enjoy the free- 
dom of the lunatic, but only to adjust himself to the 
reality of either the naturaJ or the human law. A pro- 
gressive adjustment to the human law gives ethical effi- 
ciency, and this b the proper corrective of material effi- 
ciency, and not love alone as the sentunentalist is so fond 
of preaching. Love is anothra- word that cries aloud for 
Socratic treatment. 

A Uberty that means only emancipation from outer 
control will result, I have tried to show, in the most 
dangerous form of anarchy — anarchy of the ima^nar 
tion. On the degree of our perception of this fact will 
hii^e the soundness of our use of another general term — ■ 
democracy. We should beware above all of surrendering 
our imaginations to this word until it has been hedged 
about on every side with discriminations that have be- 
hind them all the experience of the past with this form of 
government. Only in this way may the democrat know 
whether he is aiming at anything real or merely dreaming 
of the golden age. Here as elsewhere there are pitfalls 

■ "J'adore Ib litxtrt^; i'abhDTTe la gfinB, la peme, I'ssujettisMiiieiit." 
CoTf/iwrioM, Livre i . 
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manifold for the uncritical enthusiast. A democracy that 
produces in sufBcient numbers sound individualists who 
look up imaginatively to standards set above their ordi- 
nary selves, may well deserve enthusiasm. A democracy, 
on the other hand, that is not rightly imaginative, but is 
. impelled by vague omotjonal intoxications, may mean all 
\ kinds of lovely things in dreamlmid, but in the real world 
it will prove an especially unpleasant way of returning 
to barbarism. It is a bad sign that Rouaeeau, who is more 
than any other one person the father of radical democ- 
racy, is also the first of the great anti-intellectualists. 

Enough has been said to show the proper rfile of the 
secondary power of analysis that the Rousseauist looks 
upon with so much disfavor. It is the necessary auxiliary 
of the art of defining that can alone save us in an untra^ 
ditional age from receiving some mere phantasmagoria 
of the intellect or emotions as a radiant idealism. A So- 
cratic dialectic of this kind is needed at such a time not 
only to dissipate sophistry but as a positive support to 
wisdom. I have raised the question in my Introduction 
whether the wisdom that is needed just now should be 
primarily humanistic or religious. The preference I have 
expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to 
be regarded as very tentative. In the dark situation that 
is growing up in the Occident, all genuine humanism and 
religion, wheth^ on a traditional or a critical basis, 
should be welcome. I have pointed out that traditional 
humanism and reli^on conflict in certain respects, that 
it is difficult to combine the imitation of Horace with the 
inutation of Christ. This problem does not disappear en- 
tirely when humanism and religion arc dealt with criti- 
c^yand is indeed one of the most obscure that the 
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thinker has to face. The honest thinker, whate\*er his own 
preference, must begin by admitting that though religion 
can get along without humanism, humanism camiot get 
along without religion. The reason has been given by 
Burke in pointing out the radical defect of Rousseau: 
thn rrh iJa nihimi Ufi nf m a n li» n it n mnf in *'lim''' ^ As 
humility diminishes, conceit or vain imagining rushes in 
almost automatically to take its place. Under these cir- 
cumstances deconim, the supreme virtue of the humAnist> 
is in danger of degenerating into some art of gcnng 
through the motions. Such was only too often the de- 
corum of the French drawing-room, and such we arc told, 
has frequently been the decorum of the Chinese humanist. 
Yet the decorum of Confucius himseK was not only genu- 
ine but he has put the case for the humanist with his 
usual shrewdness. " I venture to ask about death," one of 
his disciples said to him. "While you do not know life," 
Confucius replied, "how can you know about death?"' 
The solution of this problem as to the relation between 
humanism and religion, so far as a solution can be found, 
lies in looking upon them both as only different stages 
in the same path. Humanism should have in it an de- 
ment of religious insight: it is posdhle to be a humble and 
meditative humanist. The type of the man of the world 
who is not a mere worldling is not only attractive in itself 
but has actually been achieved in the West, though not 

■ AnaUctt, xi, cxi. Cf. ibid., vi, rxx: " To gSve one'a self MnttsUy ta tlw 
duties due to ineD, and while respecting Bpiritual beinge, la keep bIm^ 
Tnim them, mny be called wisdom." Much that has passed curreDt h nli> 
gioD in &II ages has made iu chief appeal, not to awe but to wondar; and 
lite many humanists Conturius was somewhat i[idilTerent to Ute Biar- 
TcllouB. '"The aubJBi'ts on which the Master did not talkwtire: extm- 
ordinaiy things, feats of strength, disorder and spiritual betngi" {Md^ 
vu, cxx). 
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perhaps very often, from the Greeks down. Chinese who 
should be in a position to know affinn again that, along- 
side many corrupt mandarins, a certmn number of true 
pConfuciana' have been scattered through the centuries 
^from the time of the sage to the present. 

If humanism may be religious, religion may have its 

humanistic aide. I have said, following Aristotle, that the 

f law of measure does not apply to the religious life, but 

f tiiis saying is not to be understood in an absolute sense. 

Buddha is continually insisting on the nuddle path in the 

digious life itself. The resulting urbanity in Buddha and 

early followers in India is perhaps the closest ap- 

"oach that that very unhumanistic land has ever made 

3 humanism. 

It is right here in this joining of humanism and reli- 
1 tiiat Aristotle, at least the Aristotle that has come 
[own to us, does not seem altogether adequate. He fails 
a bring out sufficiently the bond between the meditative 
■or rehgious life that he describes at the end of his "Eth- 
ics" and the humanistic life or life of mediation to which 
most of this work is devoted. An eminent French author- 
ity on Aristotle,' complains that this separation of the 
two lives eocourj^ed the ascetic excess of the Middle 
Ages, the undue spuming of the world in favor of mystic 
contemplation. I am struck rather by the danger of leav- 
ing the humanistic life without any support in reUgion. 
In a celebrated passage,' Aristotle says that the "mag- 
I Odc of the bet Chinese, I am told, to measure up to the Confuoian 
standard was To&is Kuo-fan (18 11- 1872 J who issued Torth (ram poverty, 
trmined a peasant soldiery and, more than any other one peraon, put 
down the Tuipiog Rebellion. 

* Sec J. Btuth^lemy Saint- Hilaire's iDtroduction to his tnnslatioii of 
the NiconuuJtean Blhiai, g. cxiiz. 
' Elh. NU., 1122-26. 
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naniinous" man or ideal gentleman sees all things i 
eluding himself proportionately: he puts himself neitl 
too high nor too low. And this is no doubt true 80 f 
other men are concerned. But does the magnaiumoiv ' 
man put human nature itself in its proper place? Does 
he feel sufficiently its nothingness and helplessness, its 
dependence on a higher power? No one, indeed, who gets 
beyond words and outer forms would rrminfftin that hu- 
mility is a Christian monopoly. Hndar is far more hum- 
ble ' than Aristotle, as humble, one might ahnost main- 
tain, as the austere Christian. 

A humankm sufficiently grounded in humility b not 
only dearable at all times but there are reasons for think- 
ing that it would be especially desirable to-day. In the 
first place, it would so far as the emotional naturaliat is 
concerned raise a clear-cut issue. The naturalist of this 
Vjrpe denies rather than corrupts humanism. He is thft 
loe of compromise and inclines to identify mediatioa 
and mediocrity. On the other hand, he corrupts rather 
than denies religion, turning meditation into pautbeistie 
revery and in general setting up a subtle parody of what 
is above the ordinary rational level in terms of the sub- 
rational. On their own showing Rousseau and his (oUow- 
ers are extremists,* and even more effective p^hape thso 
to attack them directly for their sham religion would ba 
to maintain against them that thus to violate the taw 
of measure is to cease to be human. 

Furthermore, a critical humanism would appear to bo _ 
the proper corrective of the other main forms of natm 

' I have in mind bucIi pnssaKea a« P., vm, 7ft-78, 92-86; ?t\ VI, 
If., XI, 13-16. 

■ "H n'y eut jamais pour mui d'iiit«nii£diaire eatre Uiut el r 
CofiSeanart*, Livre vtt. 
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istic excess at the present time — the one-sided devotion 
to physical science. What keeps the man of science from 
being himself a humanist is not his science but his pseudo- 
science, and also the secret push for power and prestige 
that he shares with other men. The reasons for putting 
tumanistic truth above scientific truth are not meta- 
lysical but very practical : the discipline that helps a man 
to self-mastery is found to have a more important bearing 
ou his happiness than the discipline that helps hitn to a 
mastery of physical nature. If scientific discipline is not 
supplemented by a truly humanistic or religious disci- 
pline the result is unethical science, and unethical scicDce 
is perhaps the worst monster that has yet been turned 
loose on the race. Man in spite of what I have termed his 
stupidity, im persistent evasion of the main issue, the 
issue of his own happiness, wilt awaken sooner or lata* 
to the fearful evil he has already suffered from a science 
that has arrogated to itself what does not properly belong 
to it ; and then science may be aa unduly depreciated as it 
has, for the past century or two, been unduly magnified; 
BO that in the long run it is in the interest of science itself 
to keep in its proper place, which is below both humanism 
and religioQ. 

It would be possible to frame in the name of insight an 
[indictment agwnst science that would make the indict- 
Rousseau has framed against it in the name of 
itinct seem mild. The critical humanist, however, will 
,ve it to others to frame such an indictment. Nothing 
more foreign to Ms nature than every form of obseur- 
itism. He is ready indeed to point out that the man of 
lience has in common with him at least one important 
the idea of habit, though its scientific form seems 
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to him very incomplete. One may illustrate from j 
the best known recent treatment of the subject, I 

James in his "Psychology." It is equally significant t 

the humanist can agree with nearly every line of Jame^ ' 
chapter on habit and that he disagrees ver>' gravely with 
James in his total tendency. That is because James shows 
himself, as soon as he passes from the naturalistic to the 
humanistic level, wildly romantic. Even when dealing 
with the "Varieties of Religious Experience" he is plainly 
more preoccupied with the intensity than with the cen- 
trality of this experience.' He is obsessed with the idea 
that comes down to him straight from the age of origjoal 
genius that to be at the centre is to be commonplace. la 
a letter to C. E. Norton (June 30, 1904) James praises 
Rusldn's Letters and adds: "Mere sanity is the mo6t 
Philistine and at bottom unessential of a man's attri- 
butes." "Mere sanity" is not to be thus dismissed, bfr 
cause to lack sanity is to be headed towards misery and 
even madness. "Ruskin's," saya Norton, who was in a 
position to know, "was essentially one of the saddest of 
lives." ^ Is a man to live one of the saddest of lives mer^ 
to gratify romantic lovers of the vivid and picturesqus 
like James? 

However, if the man of science holds fast to the results 
reached by James and others regarding habit and at the 
same time avoids James's romantic fallacies he might per- 
ceive the pos^bility of extending the idea of habit hb- 

' Some wag, it will be remembered, sugeeehjd as an altematittt tilll 
for this work: Wild BfXigiara 1 have known, 

■ Letters, tt. 208; cf. Ond., 291: "t have never known a lite loa wMy 
ooDtToUed or leas helped by the wisdom of olhere than hk. Tbo wbok ■ 

retroBpect of it ia pathetic; waste, coufueioD, ruin ol one of ttie most gi"'' 

and aweeUat naturae the world ever kitew." 
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jrond the naturalistic level; and the way would then be 
c^D for an important cooperation between him and the 
bumanist. Humanists themselves, it must be admitted, 
even critical humanists, have diverged somewhat in 
^eir attitude towards habit, and that from the time of 
'Socrates and Aristotle. I have been dwelling thus far on 
Hie indispensableness of a keen Socratic dialectic and of 
tiie right knowledge it brings for those who aspire to be 
critical himianists. But does right knowing in itself suffice 
to ensure right doing? Socrates and Plato with their 
famous identification of knowledge and virtue would seem 
to reply in the affirmative. Aristotle has the immediate 
testimony of consciousness on his side when he remarks 
mnply regarding this identification: The facts are other- 
wise.' No experience is sadder or more universal than that 
of the failure of right knowledge to secure right per- 
formance: so much so that the austere Christian has been 
able to nmntain with some plausibility that all the 
Imowledge in the world is of no avail without a special 
tf vine succor. Now the Aristotelian agrees with the Chris- 
tian that mere knowledge is insufficient: conversion is 
also necessary. He does not incline, however, like the 
austere Christian to look for conversion to "thunderclaps 
and visible upsets of grace." Without denying necessarily 
.these pistol-shot transformations of human nature he 
flonceives of man's turning away from his ordinary self — 
^d here he is much nearer in temper to the man of 
ience — as a gradual process. This gradual conversion 
the AristoteUan hopes to achieve by work according to 

Nic. Eth., 1 145 b. The oppoBJtion betnreen Socratcaor Plato and Aristo- 
tle, nhen put thus baldly, if a bit misleBdinj;. Socrates cmphaBizod tbe 
importani^ of practice (luX^rn) in the acquisitioo of virtue, and Pluto Las 
made much of bi^it la the Laii>». 
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the human law. Now right knowledge though it s 
the norm, is not in itself this working, which € 
the actual pulling back of impulse. But an act of thte k 
to be effective must be repeated. A habit is thus formed 
until at last the new direction given to the natural man 
becomes automatic and unconscious. The humanistic 
worker may thus acquire at last the spontandty in right 
doing that the beautiful soul professes to have recwvod 
as a free gift from "nature." Confucius narrates the 
various stages of knowledge and moral effort throu^ 
which he had passed from the age of fifteen and con- 
cludes: "At seventy I could follow what my heart dfr 
sired without transgressing the law of measure." ' 

The keener the observer the more likely he is to be 
struck by the empire of habit. Habit, as WdHngton said, 
is ten times nature, and is indeed so obviousdy a secoDd 
natxu^ that many of the wise have suspected tliat nature 
herself is only a first habit,' Now Aristotle who is opes 
to criticism, it may be, on the ade of humility, still re- 
mains incomparable among the philosophers of tiie worfd 
for his treatment of habit on the humanistic level. Any 
one who wishes to learn how to become moderate and 
sensible and decent can do no better even at tliis late day 
than to 8t«ep himself in the "Nicomacbean Ethics." 

One of the ultimate contrasts that presents itself io a 
subject of this kind is that between habit as conceived by 
Aristotle and natiu-e as conceived by Bouaseau. The 
first great grievance of the critical humanist sgainat 
Rousseau is that he set out to be an individualist and at 
the"'same time attacked analyas, which is iudispensi^ 

> AttaleeU, n, cir. 

■ This botief the Orioiital baa embodied ia the doctfinc of KtfiM. 
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ff one is to be a sound individualist. The second great 
■grievance of the hunaanist is that Rousseau sought to di&- 
icredit habit which is necessary if r^t analysis is to be 
de effective. "The only habit the child should be 
illowed to form," says Rousseau, "is that of fonmng no 
labit." ' How else is the child to follow his bent or 
lius and so arrive at full self-expression? The point 
t am bringing up is of the utmost gravity, for Rousseau 
) by common consent the father of modern education. 
To eliminate from education the idea of a progressive 
idjustment to a human law, quite apart from tempera- 
Doent, may be to imperil civilization itself. For civilizar 
don (another word that is sadly in need of Socratic de- 
nning) may be found to consist above all in an orderly 
transmissioD of right habits; and the chief agency for 
ecuring such a transmisdon must always be education, 
sy which I mean far more of course than mere forinal 
pchooUng. 

Rousseau's repudiation of habit is first of all, it should 
!>e pointed out, perfectly chimerical. The trait of the 
ahild to which the sensible educator will give chief atten- 
fioD is not his spontaneity, but his proneness to imitate. 
[n the absence of good models the child will imitate bad 
>s, and so, long before the age of intelligent choice and 
jelf-determination, become the prisoner of bad habita. 
lien, therefore, who aim at being civilized must come 
together, work out a convention in short, regarding the 
babits they wish transmitted to the young. A great civil- 
ization is in a sense only a great convention. A sane indi- 
vidualist does not ftish to escape from convention in 

■ "Lft eeule habitude qu'on doit luaeer prendre & I'sofant eat de n'ea 
eontraoter aucuue." Bmik, line u 
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itself; he merely remembers that no convention is find 
^ that it is always pos^ble to improve the quality of 
convention in the midst of which he is living, and that it 
should therefore be held flexibly. He would oppose nO' 
obstacles to those who are rising above the conventional 
level, but would resist firmly those who are mnldng be- 
neath it. It is much easier to determine practically 
whether one has to do with an ascent or a descent (even 
though the descent be raptm-ous like that of the Rous- 
seauist) than our anarchical individualists are wiliing 
to acknowledge. 

The notion that in spite of the enormous mass of eacpfr 
rience that has been accumulated in both East and West 
we are still without light as to the habits that make for 
moderation and good sense and decency, and that edu- 
cation is therefore still purely a matter of exploration 
and experiment is one that may be left to those who are 
suffering from an advanced stage of naturalistic intoxicft* 
tion — for example, to Professor John Dewey and lus 
followers. From an ethical point of view a child has Uw 
right to be bom into a cosmos, and not, as is coming to 
be more and more the case under such influences, pitch- 
forked into chaos. But the educational radical, it may be 
replied, does stress the idea of habit ; and it is true that he 
would have the young acquire the habits that make for 
material efficiency. This, however, does not go beyond 
Rousseau who came out very strongly for what we should 
call nowadays vocational training.' It is the adjustment 
to the human law against which Rousseau and all the 
Rousseauists are recalcitrant. 

Self-expression and vocational tr^ning combined in 
I Entile was to be trained to bo a cabuiet-maJia. 
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jTarious proportions and tempered by the spirit of "serv- 
rlce," are nearly the whole of the new education. But 
I have already said that it is not possible to extract from 
any such compounding of utiUtadan and romantic ele- 
ments, with the resulting material efficiency and ethical 
Ifoefficiency, a civihzed view of Ufe, It is right here in- 
1 in the educational field that concerted opposition 
) the naturalistic conspiracy against civilization is most 
Utely to be fruitful. If the present generation — and I 
Ave in mind especially Araeriean conditions — cannot 
nme to a working agreement about the ethical tr^ning 
t wishes given the young, if it allows the drift towards 
inarchy on the human level to continue, it will show 
jelf, however ecstatic it may be over its own progrea- 
[veness and idealism, both cowardly and degenerate. I 
^t is very stupid, assuming that it is not very hypocriti- 
cal, to denounce Kultur, and then to adopt educational 
ideas tliat work out in much the same fashion as Kultur, 
^and have indeed the same historical derivation. 

The dehumanizing influences I have been tracing are 
yecially to be deprecated in higher education. The d&- 
1 of higher education, so far as it deserves the name, 
B to produce leaders, and on the quality of the leadership 
taist depend more than on any other single factor the 
Wcces.s or failure of democracy. I have already quoted 
ristotle'a saying that "most men would rather live in a 
iBorderly than in a sober manner." This does not mean 
much more than that most men would like to live tem- 
peramentally, to follow each lus own bent and then put 
the best face on the matter possible. Most men, says 
Goethe in a similar vein, prefer error to truth because 
truth imposes Umitations and error does not. It is well 
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also to recali Aristotle's saying that "the multitudcr ] 
incapable of making distinctiona." ' Now my whd 
argument is that to be sound individualists we must c 
only make the right diHtinctiona but submit to them untS 
they become habitual. Does it follow tliat the whole exper- 
iment in which we are engaged is foredoomed to failure? 
Not quite — thougli the obstacles to success are some- 
what greater than our democratic entiiusiasts saq>ect. 
The most disreputable aspect of human nature, I have 
said, is its proneness to look for scapegoats; and my chief 
objection to the movement I have been stud^Hng is that 
more perhaps tlrnn any other in history it has encouraged 
the evasion of moral responsibility and the setting up of 
scapegoats. But as an offset to this disreputable aspect <rf 
man, one may note a creditable trwt : he is vary sensitive 
to the force of a right example. If the leaders of & oom- 
mimity look up to a sound model and work humanisti- 
cally with reference to it, all the evidence go« to show 
that they will be looked up to and imitated in turn by 
enough of the rank and file to keep that community 
from lapsing into barbarism. Societies always decay from 
the top. It is therefore not enough, as the bumanitariao 
would have us believe, that our leaders should act vig- 
orously on the outer world and at the sfime time be fiOed 
with the spirit of "service." Purely expansive leaden of 
this kind we have seen who have the word humanity 
always on thdr lips and are at the same time ceadng to 
be human. "That wherein the superior Dian oanDot 
be equalled," says Confucius, "is simply this — hb wwk 
which other men cannot see." ^ It is this inner work and 
the habits that result from it that above all humanize a_ 

* EA. Nic., 1172 b. ■ Doclrine qf (^ Mtm (o. xxxni, *. 3). 
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man and make him exemplary to tbe multitude. To per- 
form this work he needs to look to a centre and a model. 
We are brought back here to the final gap that opens 
between classicist and romanticist. To look to a centre 
according to the romanticist is at the best to display 
"reason," at the worst to be smug and philistine. To look 
to a true centre is, on the contrary, according to the 
dassicist, to grasp the abiding human element through 
ftll the change in which it is impUcated, and this calls for 
the highest use of the imagination. The abiding human 
element exists, even though it cannot be exhausted by 
dogmas and creeds, is not subject to rules and refuses to 
be locked up in formulie. A knowledge of it results from 
experience, — experience vivified by the imagination. To 
do justice to writing which has this note of centrality 
we ourselves need to be in some measure experienced and 
imaginative. Writing that is romantic, writing in which 
the imagination is not discipUned to a true centre is best 
enjoyed while we are young. The person who is as much 
taken by Shelley at forty as he was at twenty has, one 
may surmise, failed to grow up. Shelley himself wrote to 
John Gisbome (October 22, 1821): "As to real flesh and 
blood, you know that I do not deal in those articles; you 
might as well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as ex- 
pect anything human or earthly from me." The mature 
man is likely to be dissatisfied with poetry so unsubstan- 
tial as this even as an intoxicant and still more when it is 
offered to him as the ' ' ideal." The very mark of genuinely 
classjcal work, on the other hand, is that it yields its full 
meaning only to the mature. Young and old are, as 
Cardinal Newman says, affected very differently by the 
words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
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'PaaBOges, which to a bo>- are but rhetorical common- 
fdaoes, neither better nor worse than a hundred othen 
which any clever writer mi^t supply ... at length come 
home to him, when Itrng years have [>as&ed, and he has 
had experience of life, and pierce him, as if he had neva- 
befwe known them, with thor sad earoestness and vivid 
exactness. Then he comes to understand how it is that 
lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival or among the Sabine hills, have lasted gen- 
eration after generation for thousands of years, with a 
power over the mind and a charm which the cmrent lit- 
erature of his own day, with all its obvious advantages, is 
utterly unable to rival." 

In the poets whom Newman praises the imagination 
is, as it were, centripetal. The neo-classic proneness to 
oppose good sense to imagnation, and the romantic 
proneness to oppose imapnation to good sense, have at 
least this justification, that in many persons, perhaps in 
most persons, the two actually conflict, but surely the 
point to emphasize is that they may come together, that 
good sense may be imaginative and imagination aendblc. 
If imagination is not sensible, as is plainly the case in 
Victor Hugo, for example, we may suspect a lack of the 
universal and ethical quality. All men, even great poets, 
are more or less immersed in their personal conceit and 
in the zones of illusion peculiar to their age. But there is 
the question of degree. The poets to whom the world has 
finally accorded its suffrage have not been megaloma- 
niacs ; they have not threatened like Hugo to outbellow the 
thunder or pull comets around by the tail.' Bossuet's 
saying that "good sense is the master of human life" 
' Sn bia poem Ibo in Lea Contcmplationa. 
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does not contradict but complete Pascal's saying that 
"the ima^nation disposes of everything," provided only 
due stress be laid on the word human. It would not be 
easy to live a more imaginative life than Hugo, but his 
imagin a tinn was so unrestrained that we may ask whether 
lie lived a very human life, whether he was not rather, 
in Tennyson's phrase, a "weird Titan." Man realizes 
that inunensity of his being of which Joubert speaks only 
in so far as he ceases to be the thrall of his own ego. This 
human breadth he achieves not by throwing off but by 
taking on limitations, and what he limits is above all his 
imagination. The reason why he should strive for a life 
that is thus increasingly fuU and complete is simply, as 
Joubert suggests, that it is more delectable, that it is 
found practically to make for happiness. 
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CHINESE PRIMITIVISM 

Perhaps the closest approach in the past to the movement of 
which RouBEeau is the most important single figure is the 
early Taoiat movement in China. Taoism, especially in ita popu- 
lar aspects, became later something very different, and what 
I Bay is meant to apply above ail to the period from about 
550 to 200 B.C. The material for the Taoism of this period will 

tbe found in convenient form in the volume of L£on Wieger 
(1913) — Les Pires du Systhne laolste (Chinese texts with 
French translations of I^ao-tzil, Lieh>tzQ and Chuang-tzQ). 
The Tao T^ King of Lao-tzQ is a somewhat enigmatical docu- 
ment of only a few thousand words, but plainly primitivistic in 
its general trend, Tbe phrase that best sums up its general 
i^irit is that of Wordsworth — a " wise passiveness." The unity 
at which it aims is clearly of the pantheistic variety, tbe unity 
iihat is obtained by breaking down discrimination and afBrming 
the "identity of contradictories," and that encourages are- 
version to origma, to the state of nature and the simple life. Ac- 
cording to the Taoist the Chinese fell from the simple life into 
artificiality about the time of the legendary Yellow Emperor, 
Hoang-ti (27th century b.c). The individual also should look 
back to beginnings and seek to be once more like the new-born 
child ' or, according to Chuang-tzti, like the new-bom calf.* It 
is in Chuang-tztt indeed that the doctrine develops ita full nat- 
uralistic and primitivistic implications. Few writers in either 
East or West have set forth more entertainingly what one may 
term the Bohemian attitude towards life. He heape ridicule 

' La. 55, p. 51. (Id my referej 
, Ch. for ChuanB-tia. The finit n 
~ e pBOD ID Wirvei'a edition.) 
* cat. 32 C, p. 301. 
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upon Confucius and In the name of Bpontancity altAclcs ha l 
doctrine of humanistic imitation,* He singa the |Hsleee irf 
the unconscious,* even when obtained through intoxicatioii,' 
and extols the morality of the beautiful soul.* He trsca < 
the fall of mankind from nature into artifice in a fashion t 
anticipates very completely both Rousseau's Discourae on t 
Arts and Sciences ^ and that on the Origin of Inequality.* I' 
also the amusing passage in which the brigand Chi, 
nature and champion of the weak against the oppree 
government, paints a highly Rousseauistic picture at ■ 
fall from his primitive felicity.' Among the t 
contrary to nature and purely conventional, 
Chuang-tzfl and the Taoists, are, not only the sat 
and attempts to discriminate between good and bad t 
likewise government and statecraft,' virtue and moral i 
ards."* To the artificial music of the Confucians, the T 
pose a natural music that offers startling analogies to the mott i 
recent programmatic and descriptive tendencies of Occidental 
niusic." See especially Chuang-tzQ's programme for a cosnde 
symphony in three movements" — the Pipes of Pan as 
tempted to call it. This music that is supposed to reflect ii 
its mystery and magic the infinite creative processes of i 
is very close to the primitivistic music ("L'arbre vu dil c 
des racines") with which Hugo's satyr strikes panic into ( 
breasts of the Olympians. 

The Taoist notion of following nature is closely related, ox in 
other naturalistic movements, to the idea of fate whether in it« 
stoical or epicurean form." From the references in Chuang-trt" 

■ Ch. 12 D, p. 305. 

• Cb. 11 D, p. 291. Ibid, 16. p. 331. Bee aim U. 31. p. 113. 

■ Ch. 19 B. p. 367. * Cb. 10 L. p, SeS, 

• Ch. 10, pp. 279-80. • Ch. 0, pp. 27*-75, 
» Ch. 29. pp. 467 D. ' Ch. 2, p. 22S. 

• Lb. 27, p. 37. '» Cb. 8 A. p. 271. 
" Li, e, p. 143. »' Ch. 14 C. p. 821, 

>* For sn ntrcmo (onn ol Epicurennion «ce the idoM of Yauc-ebu, Ii. Ttd 
lUff. FoTBtoioI&pathy oeeCh. BC. p. 2S3. For law m« Li. 41, p, U6,a 
• S. p. 263. ■• Ch. 33. pp. 4W H. 
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and elsewhere to various sects and echoola we see that Taoism 
was only a part of a great stream of naturalistic and primitiv- 
istic tendency. China abounded at that time in pacifi^t^,' in 
apostles of brotherly love, and as we should say nowadays 
Tolstoyanfl. A trae opposite to the egoistic Yang-chu was the 
preacher of pure altruism and indiscriminate sympathy, Mei-ti. 
Mencius said that if the ideas of either of these extremiHts pre- 
vailed the time would come, not only when wolves would de- 
vour men, but men would devour one another.' In opposing 
discrimination and ethical standards to the naturalists, Mencius 
and the Confucian humanists were fighting for civiliisation. 
Unfortunately there is some truth in the Taoist charge that the 
standards of the Confucians are too literal, that in their de- 
fence of the principle of imitation they did not allow sufficiently 
for the element of flux and relativity and illusion in things — 
an element for which the Taoista had so keen a sense that they 
even went to the point of suppressing the difference between 
sleeping and waiting * and life and death.* To reply properly 
to the Taoist relativist the Confucians would have needed to 
work out a sound conception of the rflle of the imagination — 
the universal key to hmnan nature — and this they do not 
seem to have done. Oncisinelined to ask whether this is the rear 
son for China's failure to achieve a great ethical art like that 
of the drama and the epic of the Occident at their best. The 
Taoists were richly imaginative but. along romantic lines. We 
should not fail to note the Taoist influence upon Li Poand other 
Bohemian and bibulous poets of the Tang dynasty, or the rela- 
tion of Taoism to the rise of a great school of landscape painting 
at about the same time. We should note also the Taoist de- 
ment in "Ch'an" Buddhism (the "Zen" Buddhism' of Japan), 
some knowledge of which is needed for an understanding of 
whole periods of Japanese and Chinese art. 



» Ch. 33 c. p. 603. 
' LL 8. p. Ul. Ch. 24. pp. 225-27. 
* See The Reliaum of the Samurai: a 
BJten Nukuij'B (himacU a Zeniit), p. Z 



■ Bk. in. Part 2. ob. 9. 
• Ch. fl E, p. 265. 
1/ c/ Zat'PhOoKjAy (1913) Uf 
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Id theee later ataxies, however, the issues arc less clear' 
than Ln the original struggle between TaoUte and Cotjfuci&os. 
The total tmpression one has of early Taoism is (hut it is a mato 
maoifeetatioQ of an age of somewhat sophistical individuatiaa. 
Ancient Chinese individualism ended like that of Greece ai 
about the same time in disaster. After a period c^ t«rrible eoo- 
vulsioDB (the era of the " Fighting States"), the ioevitatde toao 
OQ horseback appeared from the most barbaric of tbeee statca 
and "put the lid" on everybody. Shi Hwang-ti, the Dcw as- 
peror, had many of the scholars put to death and issued as 
edict that the writings of the past, especially the Confucian 
writings, should be destroyed (213 B.C.). Thougli the 
behaved like a man who took literally tlie Taoist views ■ 
the blessings of ignorance, it is not clear from our chief 
thority, the historian Sstl-ma Ch'ien, that he acted CDtirdy 
indeed mainly under Taoist influence. 

It is proper to add that though Lao-tsQ proclaims that tbe 
soft is superior to the hard, a doctrine that should appeal ta 
the Occidental sentimentalist, one does not find in him or io the 
other Taoists the equivalent of the eiitreme emotional expao- 
siveness of the Rousseauist. There are passages, e^iedally in 
Lao-tzti, that in their emphasis on concentration aod calm an 
in line with the ordinary wisdom of tbe East; and even where 
the doctrine is unmistakably primitivistic the emotional quslitj 
is often different from that of the corresponding m 
tbe West. 
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